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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Saxe-CoBurG AND GOTHA, 
Duke oF Epinsurcu, K.G. 


Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BripGE, Mus.D, 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 8, at 7. 


HANDEL’S ‘“ MESSIAH.” 


Artists : 

Miss ESTHER PALLISER. 
Miss CLARA BUTT. 
Mr. LLOYD CHANDOS. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


Organist: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR. 
Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s.; 
Unreserved, 4s.; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 5, at 8. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S BALLAD 
“THE FLAG OF ENGLAND” ... J. F. Bripce 


AND 
“THE GOLDEN LEGEND” SULLIVAN 
Artists : 
Miss ESTHER PALLISER. 
Mdlle. GIULIA RAVOGLI. Mr. CHARLES ACKERMAN. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. Mr. ANDREW BLACK. 








Prices as above. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Patrons: Her Majesty THE QUEEN AND THE RoyAL FamILy, 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Saxe-Copurc AND GOTHA. 
Principal: Sir A.C. Mackenziz, Mus. Doc. 


Midsummer Term begins Monday, May 2. Entrance Examination 
therefor, Thursday, April 28, at 2. 

= for the 1898-99 L.R.A.M. Examination will be issued 
shortly. 

Prospectus, Entry Forms, and all information may be obtained from 
the Secretary. F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Director: C. Hupert H. Parry, Esq., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Sec.: CHARLES Mor-ey, Esq., M.P. 





The NEXT TERM will begin on May 5. Entrance Examination, 
May 3, at 11 o'clock. 
Syllabus and official Entry Forms may be obtained of 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 


The next F.R.C.O. Examination begins on July 11. 

The Solo Playing tests are: Toccata and Fugue in E major— 
Bach (Novelloand Co., Augener and Co.); Prelude in C (Six Pieces)— 
Stainer (Novello and Co.); and Sonata in C sharp minor—Basil 
Harwood (Schott and Co.). 

The A.R.C.O, Examination begins on July 18. 

, A second edition of the Book of Examination Papers has been 
issued and may be obtained by members. Price 5s.; postage, 5d. 

The College Library is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays until 7 p.m. 

, Members desiring practice on the College Organ may obtain par- 
ticulars on application. 

Thelarge Hall,and sundry smaller rooms, may be hired for concerts, 


meetings, &c, 
E.H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 











QUEEN’S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 





LIST OF MR. ROBERT NEWMAN'S CONCERTS, 
Season 1808. 


QUEEN’S HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 








Conductor Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 





Goop Fripay AFTERNOON, April 8. 


GOUNOD’S “ REDEMPTION,” ar 3. 
Miss HELEN JAXON. Mr. HERBERT GROVER. 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY. Mr. LOUIS FROLICH. 
Mr. ORME DARVALL. 


Organist: Mr. PERCY PITT. 








Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 
RoBert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


(Under the management of Mr. Ropert NEWMAN.) 








Conductor: MONS. CHARLES LAMOUREUX. 





QUEEN'S HALL GRAND ORCHESTRA oF 103 PERFORMERS. 
Principal Violin Mr. ARTHUR W. PAYNE, 





Last AFTERNOON CoNCERT.—April 20, at 3. 

Last Even1nc ConcerT.—May 4, at 8.30. 
Single Tickets—Reserved, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., 18. 
At Rospert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 





Programmes on application at RopERT NEwMAn’s Box Office, 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 





THE 
QUEEN’S HALL SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


(Under the management of Mr. RopERT NEWMAN.) 
EverY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, AT 3.30. 





Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA oF 90 PERFORMERS. 
Mr. ARTHUR W. PAYNE. 
Mr. PERCY PITT. 


Principal Violin .. oe ee 
Organist and Accompanist 


RosBert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 





Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN has received the following letter from 
Mr. Arthur W. Payne, Leader of the Queen's Hall Orchestra :— 

“ Dear Mr. Newman,—Ata Meeting of The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
on Saturday, it was unanimously decided to offer you a Benefit 
Concert as a mark of our esteem, and an acknowledgment of your 
great efforts during the past five years in the interests of Music. 

“ Trusting that you will accept our offer, 

“TI remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ArTHUR W. Payne.” 

Mr. Newman has much pleasure in announcing that he has accepted 
the above generous offer, and, in consultation with Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
has fixed the date for 





Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


(4 00D FRIDAY, at 7.—MESSIAH, at Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road. Area, 6d. and 1s.; 
Galleries, free. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 30, at 3 o'clock, 
when a GRAND WAGNER PROGRAMME will be performed. 





Tickets: Reserved, tos. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., 18. 
RoBert Newman's Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 
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‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC.— 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal: Witt1amM H. CummMines, Esq. 

Students’ Orchestra meets Mondays, 6.30 p.m. Classes for study of 
Rudiments of Music, also Sight Singing, held daily. Full particulars 
of Secretary. By order of the Committee, 

Victoria Embankment, Blackfriars,E.C. HILTON CARTER, Sec, 


THE GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1887, 








Patrons: 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK, 
&c., &c., &e. 
President : 
E. J. HOPKINS, Esg., Mus. Doc., CANTUAR. 
Warden: 
J. T. FIELD, Esq., L.T.C.L. 
Examinations are held twice annually for the Diploma of F.Gld.0. 
and the Certificate of Practical Musicianship—viz., January and July. 
For full particulars of Syllabus, Membership, Free Register of 
Appointments, and general information, address, the Hon. Sec., 
Frep: B. TowNEND, 24, Queen Victoria Street, London; or, 
Brentwood, Essex. 


GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS, 


LONDON. 








Patron: His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
President: The Very Rev. Francis Picou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. 


A.G.C.M. and F.G.C.M. Diploma Examination, July 7, 1898. The 
'* Mendelssohn” Prize, of the value of Two Guineas, is awarded at this 
Examination to the Candidate obtaining the highest number of marks. 

Musical Examination for Clergy. This Examination has been 
formulated with the object of testing the musical efficiency of clergy 
desirous of officiating in Choral Services. July 7, 1898. 

A Bronze Medal will be awarded for the best Kyrie, with Gloria 
Tibi and Gratias Tibi. 

A Bronze Medal for the best Anthem. 
on Silver Medal for the best original Air with Variations for the 

rgan. 

The Council also offer two Exhibitions, each of the value of £5, to 
be given to the Candidate who shows the most conspicuous merit 
in the art of organ accompaniment. 

Annual Membership Subscription, tos. 6d. Life, £5 5s. 

Choir Enrolment, £2 2s. 

The new Calendar is sent (Post-free) for fourteen stamps, 

Free register for Organists requiring appointments. 

Representatives required in England and abroad, 

For further particulars, apply to 

Dr. Lewis, Silvermead, Twickenham, S.W. 


LONDON ORGAN SCHOOL AND 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Princes STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Patron: His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Established in 1865 by the Rev. Scotson CLark, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Principals and Directors of Studies: 

Henry Crark, T. H. YorKE Trotter, M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in ORGAN, PIANOFORTE, SINGING, 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, CLARINET, GUITAR, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, &c. 

CLASSES in HARMONY, Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, and Musical Dictation, under the direction of Dr. Yorke Trotter. 

ELOCUTION CLASS (Mr. Charles Fry). 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES (Mr. Edward O'Brien). 

SINGING CLASSES (Mr. Walter Mackway, A.R.A.M.). 

SOLFEGE CLASS for Children (Mr. J. Mewburn Levien). 

FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASS (Mr. Arthur Fayne). 

ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES are held weekly. 

DAY and EVENING LESSONS given throughout the year. 

PUPILS CAN ENTER at ANY TIME. 

Prospectus on application to 

A. J. SCOTT, Secretary. 


HE STERN CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1850.— Professor Gustav HoLiaenper, Director, 
20, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S.W. Conservatoire: Development in 
all branches of Music. Operatic School: Complete Training 
for the Stage. Orchestral School (comprising all solo and all 
orchestral instruments). Seminary: Special Training for Teachers. 
Chorus School. Elementary Piano and Violin School, Principals: 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno 
Stolzenberg (Vocal); Prof. Friedrich Gernsheim, Representing 
Director; Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner (Composition, Theory, 
Musical History) ; Felix Dreyschock, Albert Eibenschiitz, Prof. Hein- 
rich Ehrlich, Prof. Friedr. Gernsheim, A. Papendick, Otto Singer, 
Alfred Sormann, E. E. Taubert, L. C. Wolf (Piano); Fr. Poenitz 
(Harp, Harmonium); Otto Dienel, Royal Musical Director (Organ) ; 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking (Violin); Anton Hekking 
(Cello) ; Emanuel Reicher (Dramatic School), &c. Charges: From 125 
marks (£6 5s.) nd to 500 Marks (£25) annually. Prospectuses may be 
obtained through the Conservatoire. Pupils received at any time. 
Consultation hours from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. On September 1, 1897, 
Prof. Benno Stolzenberg (Vocal and Operatic School), Emanuel 
Reicher (Dramatic School), Hans Pfitzner (Composition, Piano), Otto 
Singer (Piano) entered the staff of teachers of the Conservatoire. 











UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Marchand September, 
Full particulars, with copies of former papers, of Dr. Armes, The 
Bailey, Durham. 





Under the direction of The Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Incorporated 1891. 


Patrons: 
The Rt. Hon. THE Marquis oF Lorng, K.T. 
The Rt. Hor, THE EArt or DARTMOUTH. 


BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 
J. H. Lewis, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. (Principal). 
Georce Prior, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. (Registrar) 
J. M. Bentvey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Metropolitan Examinations, in all subjects and for all grades, 
including the Diplomas of Associate (A.V.C.M.), Associate in Music 
(A.Mus. V.C.M.), Licentiate (L.V.C.M.), and Licentiate in Music 
(L.Mus. V.C.M.), will be held July 6, 1898. Last day of entry, 
une I5. 
J Next Local Theoretical Examination, July 6,1898. Local Practica} 
Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for competition. 
The Educational Department is under the direction of Dr. Prior, 
Local Secretaries required for towns not already represented. 
Full particulars on application. 
GEO. A. STANTON, F.G.C.M., Secretary, 
Central Office: 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


IXTEENTH MUSICAL COMPETITION.— 

TWELVE GUINEAS in PRIZES again offered. Conditions, 

copy of hymns, and specimen copy of previous prize tunes Post-free 
for Three-halfpence. Jas. Broadbent, 13, Brunswick Place, Leeds. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ERARD 
PIANOS 


1898 MODEL. OBLIQUE. 














FULL TRICHORD. 
PATENT DOUBLE CHECK ACTION. 


Height, 4 ft. 1 in. 
IN ROSEWOOD, BLACKWOOD, OR MAHOGANY. 





This 1898 MODEL has been introduced by Messrs. 
ERARD to meet the growing demand for 
an Instrument of their manufacture 
at a Popular Price. 


MR. PADEREWSKI, 
AFTER IN EVERY WAY TRYING AND TESTING 
THIS NEW MODEL 
PRONOUNCED IT TO BE 


DELIGHTFUL IN TONE AND TOUCH. 


PRICE 70 GUINEAS. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR MAY BE PURCHASED 
ON THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM. 


S. anp P. ERARD, 


18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, Lonpon, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS FLORENCE ARMRIDING (Soprano) 
(Pupil of Mr. Shakespeare and Medalist, R.A.M.). 
Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., at 20, Conduit Street. 
Address, Leicester Villa, Ealing, W. 


MISS ADA SLATER (Contralto) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, Banquets, At Homes. 
54, Dunsmure Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


MR. J. G. BLANCHARD 


(Principal Tenor, Italian Church, Hatton Garden). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, 41, Savernake Road, N.W. 








MISS LIZZIE AUSTIN (Soprano) 
(Silver Medalist and Certificate, R.A.M.) 
Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 65, Philbeach Gdns., Earl’s Ct., S.W. 


MISS ETHEL BARNARD (Soprario) 
(Bronze and Silver Medals, Certificate of Merit, and Rutson Memorial 
Prizeholder, R.A.M.) 
German Songs a specialty. 25, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 





MR. WALTER CLINCH (Tenor) 
(Late of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c., address, Athole House, 
Alfred Road, Acton, W. 


MR. VERNON HENDERSON (Tenor) 


For critiques and terms, 
Address, 22, Powis Square, W. 








MISS ETHEL BEETLESTONE (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes. 
5, Dunster Gardens, Brondesbury, N.W. 


MR. ARTHUR F. JOHNS (Tenor) 


For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, Banquets, &c. 
Address, 202, Grove Road, Bow, E. 





MISS ELLA CHALLIS (Soprano) 


Oratorio, Opera, Concerts, At Homes. 
48, Tollington Park, N. 


MADAME CONWAY (Soprano) 
444, Moss Lane East, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


MRS. GLOVER EATON, L.R.A.M. (Soprano) 
Oratorio, Ballads, At Homes, &c. 
“CREATION,” Leek, Dec., 1897.—‘‘ The part of Gabriel was splen- 
didly taken by Mrs. Glover Eaton.” 
Address, Stourport; and Messrs. Elgar Bros., Worcester. 


MISS MARJORIE EATON (Soprano) 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 237, Katherine Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


MADAME GOODALL (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, Leeds. 


MISS CORDELIA GRYLLS (Soprano) 


(Of the Crystal Palace Orchestral Concerts, &c.) 
3, Broadhurst Gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 


MISS BESSIE HOLT (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, Rawtenstall, near Manchester. 


MISS ADA LEE (Soprano) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. Address, 164, Strand, W.C. 


MISS VERA LORENCE (Soprano) 
303, Upland Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


MADAME ANNIE NORLEDGE (Soprano) 
For Oratorios and Ballad Concerts. 
Address, 1, Northgate, Newark, Notts. 


MISS ELSIE PATON (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, Banquets, &c. 
Address, 223, Burdett Road, Limehouse, E. 



































MISS MARGARET PEARSON (Soprano) | 











MISS FANNIE SELLERS (Soprano) 


For Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, &c., Crag Cottage, Knaresbro’, 


MISS FLORENCE VEREY (Soprano) 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
Apply, care of N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street, W.; or, 63, Lower 
Addiscombe Road, Croydon. 


MISS CONSTANCE YORKE (Soprano) 
For Oratorios, Ballads, At Homes, &c. 
For terms, apply, Sunnyside, Sycamore Rd., Smethwick, Birmingham. 


MISS MARY WILLIS (Mezzo-Soprano) 
For Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, or Private Lessons, address, 
9, Rochester Terrace, Camden Road, N.W. 


MADAME ALISON CAIRD (Contralto) 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
Lossie House, 40, St. Margaret’s Road, Crofton Park, S.E. 

“A contralto vocalist of undeniable ability. She possesses a voice 
of great beauty and flexibility, her enunciation is clear and effective, 
and she imparts to her singing a dramatic power of no mean order.” — 
Marylebone Times, January 28, 1898. 

“Gave a brilliantly effective interpretation of the anthem ‘ Return, 
O God of Hosts,’ and in‘ Oh, thou that tellest,’ she again gave a 
faultless rendering of one of Handel’s most coveted pieces.”—East 
London Observer, March 1, 1898. 


MISS FLORENCE CROFT (Contralto) 
MR. D’ARCY CLAYTON (Tenor) 
a Brecknock Road, N.W. 

















MR. SIDWELL JONES (Tenor) 
(Solo Tenor, St. James’s Church, Westmoreland Street, W.) 
Oratorios, Concerts, Banquets, &c., 3, Birnam Rd., Tollington Pk., N. 


MR. GWILYM RICHARDS (Tenor) 
Winner of Joseph Maas Memorial Prize, 
1 9» Goldberg Prize, 
1» 9) Evill Prize, 
»» _ 9 Rutson Prize. 
At the Royal Academy of Music. 
Of the Crystal Palace and St. James’s Hall Concerts. 
For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts. 30, Redburn Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


MR. JOSEPH WILLIAMS (Tenor) 
For Concerts, At Homes, Masonic Banquets, &c. 
Address, 22, Bolden Street, St. John’s, S.E. 


MR. HERBERT ALDRIDGE (Baritone) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
Address, Saxonbury Villa, Buxton Road, Stratford, E. 


MR. W. H. DAWSON (Baritone) 
(York Minster). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 25, New Walk Terrace; or, Minster, York. 


MR. and MRS. WALLIS A. WALLIS 


(Baritone and Soprano). 
Duets, Cantillations, &c. Address, Sharon, Acton, W. 


MR. J. W. METCALFE (Bass) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 

“MesstauH.”’—“ Mr. Metcalfe’s was probably the best rendering of 
Handel’s songs we have had for last quarter of a century. He was 
artistic in all of the airs, and had a suitable vocal organ with which to 
sing such massive songs as ‘But who may abide’ and ‘ Why do the 
nations.’”’—Burnley Express, December 24, 1897. 

Address, The Minster, York. 


MISS MARIAN JAY (Solo Violinist) 
(Pupil of M. Emile Sauret, Medalist and Cert. R.A.M.) 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons. 

26, Wigmore Street, W. 


MR. AUGUSTUS TOOP, A.R.C.O. 

Organist and Musical Director, St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, W. 
Teacher of Organ, Pianoforte, and Singing. 
Accompanist, &c. 

79, Walm Lane, Willesden Green ; or, 60, Berners Street, W. 


THE CLAYTON QUARTET 
(Vocal and Instrumental), Complete or Part-Programme. 
75, Brecknock Road, N.W. 


ISS MARIE BISHOP.—* Has a full, sweet, and 

rich contralto voice, of sympathetic quality and extensive 

range. Her intonation is very reliable, and she phrases in good 
style.”’"—Vide Press, December, 1897. 


WM ISS MAY VALENTINE.—* Possesses brilliant, 
I sweet, and flexible soprano voice of nearly three octaves, from 
G, below middle C,to Einalt. Sangthe‘ Jewel Song’ (‘ Faust’), which 
was undoubtedly the best we have ever heard.”—Vide Press, Dec., 1897. 
Address, 31, Great Western Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 


M ISS BESSIE HOLT (on Tour with Madame 

Antoinette Sterling’s Concert Party). The following places 
are booked: Accrington, Bacup, Colne, Settle, Saltaire, Howarth, 
Haslingden, Keighley, Ilkley, Great Harwood, Bolton, Southport, 
Rochdale, Hebden Bridge, Todmorden, Halifax, Scarborough, New- 
castle, &c. Address, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 


M R. EGBERT ROBERTS (Bass, Conductor, 

Italian Church, Hatton Garden) requests that communications 
respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or Lessons be addressed, 45, Penton- 
ville Road, N. Oratorio and Concert Parties arranged. 


















































MISS KATE POWER (Contralto) 
(Silver Medalist, R.A.M.) 
Concerts, At Homes, Oratorio, Pupils, &c. 27, Upper Bedford P1., W.C. ! 





UPILS and Friends of Mr. ISIDORE DE SOLLA 
and Daughters, please note NEW ADDRESS, 22, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 
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MISS MAUDE BALLARD 


(SOPRANO) 

Copy of testimonial from the late Sir JosepH Barnsy shortly before 
his death: “I have much pleasure in recommending Miss Maude 
Ballard as an admirable singer, possessed of a very good voice and 
considerable dramatic talent, who is likely to make a good position in 
the musical world. She sang Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley’ at a concert I 
conducted with the greatest possible success. In fact, she isan admirable 
musician, and one who could be relied upon, whether on the stage or 
concert platform.—JosEPH BaRNBy.” 

“In the absence of Miss Esther Palliser, through illness, her solo, 
‘Hear ye, Israel,’ was undertaken by Miss Maude Ballard, a lady who 
possesses that extreme rarity, a pure and perfectly trained soprano 
voice. She received a well-merited encore. Her other solo, ‘I will 
extol Thee’ (Costa), was sung very well indeed, the difficult florid 
passages being executed with ease and brilliancy.”—Kensington News. 

Press notices, terms, and photo, 13, Herbert Rd., Stockwell, S.W. 


MRS. S. FORD 


(SOPRANO). 
For terms and Press notices, address, Avondale, Park Road, E., 
Wolverhampton. 


MISS MAGGIE JAQUES 


(SOPRANO) 
Marcu, Aprit, &c., ENGAGEMENTS :— 


March 2, Dudley, “ Spring" and ‘‘ Rose Maiden’; 14 and 15, Aber- 
sychan and Pontypool, ‘‘ Legend of St. David"’; 16, Wigan, Ballads; 
17, Lytham, “Creation”; 21, Sheffield,“ Flag of England”; 22, 
Derby, “ Acis and Galatea” and “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day”; 24, 
Buxton, Ballads; 25, Wirksworth, ‘Hymn of Praise” and ‘‘ May 
Queen”; 28, Walsall, ‘‘ Samson"; 29, Buxton, ‘‘ Messiah”’ ; 30, Coles- 
hill, ‘‘ St. John’s Eve"; 31, Uttoxeter, ‘‘ King Olaf”; April 12, Horn- 
castle, “‘ May Queen”; 14, Thrapston, ‘‘ Creation”; 20, Netherton, 
‘Creation’; 22, Exeter, Ballads; 24, Wednesbury, “St. Paul”; 
28, Ludlow, ‘Creation ” ; May 3, Cannock, “ Joan of Arc”; 4, Fenny 
Stratford, ‘‘Samson"’; 5, Bletchley, “Samson”; 10, Howden, ‘ Flag 
of England”; July 30, Buxton, Ballads; October 23, 24, and 25, Bir. 
mingham Promenade Concerts; February, 1899, Blackpool, ‘“ Elijah.” 

Terms, &c., address :— 
3, EAGLE PARADE, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


MADAME ADA LOARING 


(SOPRANO) 
Merrion, Wellington Road, Peckham, S.E. 


MISS 


BEATRICE PALLISTER 


The New Yorkshire Soprano. Broxholme Lane, Doncaster. 


MADAME LAURA SMART 


(SOPRANO). 
-  Oratorios, Operatic Recitals, Ballad Concerts. 
Address, 106, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, S.W.; 
or, 50, Church Street, Liverpool. 


MISS BERYL CLIVE 


(CONTRALTO) 
Has REMOVED to 235, New Cross Road, London, S.E. 


= 
MR. TOM CHILD 
(THE YORKSHIRE TENOR) 
Winner of the 100 Guineas Prize, London, is engaged at the following 
places this season :— 

Blackpool, 15 Concerts; Bridlington, 7; Leeds,6; York, 2; Don- 
caster, 2; Calverley, 4; Dewsbury, 2; Morley, 2; Manchester, 2; 
Darlington, 2; Bradford, 3; Bramley, 2; Farsley, 2; Preston, Oak- 
worth, Belfast, Walsall, Birmingham, Rawdon, Holbeck and Dukin- 
field, Grimsby, Pocklington, Bacup, Rotherham, Sheffield, Retford, 
Pudsey, Horsforth, Scarborough, Batley, Sunderland, Bishop Auckland, 
Selby, Gateshead, Selkirk, Beverley, Droylsden, Saddleworth, Malsis 
Hall, Ossett, Ripponden, Potternewton, Liverpool, Consett, Durham, 
Harrogate, Brighouse, Oulton, Bury, Hull, Rochdale, Pontefract, 
Accrington, Keighley, Armley, Thornton, Delph, Oldham, Chester, 
Clayton, Ballymena, Ireland. 

Permanent address: The Poplars, Calverley, Leeds. 


(PRINCIPAL TENOR, TRINITY COLLEGE). 
For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Terms, Garden Walk, Cambridge. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITONE). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
Works undertaken at sight if eee. 
Care of Mendelssohn Parry, 11, Northumberland Mansions, W. 





























MR. THURGATE SIMPSON 
(TENOR). ‘i 


Oratorio, Operatic Recitals, Ballads. Specially engaged for Oratori 
For terms, dates, &c. Address, Collyhurst, Reeben wae 


MR. GORDON HELLER _ 


(BARITONE) 
A.R.C.M. (Double Diploma). 
20, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds. 


MR. EDWARD ILES 


(BARITONE). 
Address, 31, York Street, Gloucester Place; 
or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 


MR. CHARLES KNOWLES 











(BARITONE). 
Of the Crystal Palace and principal Provincial Concerts, 
LeEEps CHorRAL UNnion.—‘‘ SAMSON AND DELILAH.”’—" Mr. Charles 


Knowles sustained a dual ré/e in a style to show the rapid progress he 
has made of late. His singing throughout was to the point and 
clever.”—Leeds Mercury, November 4, 1897. 

WakEFIELD CuHorRAL Socriety.—“ Messtan.”—“ Mr. Charles 
Knowles acquitted himself excellently in the heavy work which fell to 
him.”—Wakefield Express, December 11, 1897. 

ORCHESTRAL ConcertT.—“ Mr. Charles Knowles next appeared and 
sang Mendelssohn's ‘I am a roamer’ in so excellent a manner as to 
gain a hearty encore, which he responded to with ‘Revenge.’ Mr, 
Knowles gave Gounod's ‘ Nazareth,’ which was vociferously encored, 
and he favoured the audience with ‘ The Wolf.’ . . . We hope soon to 
be favoured with a revisit.’'"— Walsall Advertiser, poner 1, 1898, 

Stocxrort S.S, Cuorr.—‘ Mr. Charles Knowles was in fine voice 
and created a very good impression. ‘ Honour and arms’ was greeted 
with loud applause, which undoubtedly was well earned. ... Mr, 
Knowles followed with a clever enunciation of ‘ Nazareth,’ for which 
he was loudly applauded, and he repeated the last verse.”"—Stockport 
Chronicle, January 19, 1898. 

For terms, dates, &c., address, §1, Burley Street, Leeds. 


MR. DANIEL PRICE 


(BARITONE), 
Westminster Abbey. Address, 3. Rutland Pk., Willesden Green, N.W. 


MR. CHARLES TREE 


(BARITONE). 
1, Finborough Road, S.W.; or, Mr. Healey, 17, Great Marlborough St. 


MR. MUSGROVE TUFNAIL 


(BARITONE). 
22, Ferndale Road, Clapham, S.W. 


MR. CHARLES WALTON 


(BARITONE) 
(Pupil of Andrew Black, Esq.). 
Terms, Press notices, &c., 79, Coppice Street, Oldham. 


MR. ARTHUR BARLOW 


(BASS). 
For Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, &c. 
Note new address, 6, Beech Mansions, West Hampstead, N.W. 


MR. J. E, ROBERTS mad 


For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Address, Astley, Manchester. 


MR. HENRY SUNMAN 


Licentiate (Artist) of the Royal Academy of Music. 

“CREATION” (Gloucester).—' Tuesday night's concert introduced 
a new vocalist to Gloucester, although he is well known in the lyric 
world—namely, Mr. Henry Sunman. This gentleman hails from 
Oxford, but he is most popular in London circles and various parts of 
the kingdom. We can only congratulate the Gloucester Society upon 
having been able to secure the services of such an artist, who at once 
made himself a favourite with the audience, and very justly so. Mr. 
Sunman possesses a magnificently trained voice—a voice full of rich 
tones, splendid compass, and, what is more, he knows how to use it 
both dramatically and pathetically—and under every circumstance in 
which he finds himself. He not only sings with grand effect, but he 
enters into the spirit of the work which he interprets. For the nonce 
he is no ordinary vocalist, but a real character in all the parts he 
undertakes. The numbers allotted to him in the ‘Creation’ were 
efficiently given, and were sung with a polish which denoted that he 
understood his work and that he appreciated the difficult and trying 
parts he was undertaking. The recitative ‘And God said, Let the 
waters,’ and the aria ‘ Rolling in foaming billows,’ were given with 
vigour, and yet a great deal of tendresse was infused into the rendering; 
his other numbers were equally well sung, particularly ‘And God 
created great whales’ and ‘And the Angels,’ while another fine piece 
of artistic work was ‘And God said, Let the earth,’ and ‘Straight 
opening her fertile womb.’ He also sang the aria ‘Now heaven in 
fullest glory shone’ in a style which won for him long and deserved 
applause. In the duet, too, with Miss Maggie Davies, Mr. Sunman 
once more displayed the powers of a magnihcent voice.” —Gloucester 
Chronicle, March 5, 1898. 


























For terms, &c., please address, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 
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~~ MR. LLEWELLYN 


ORATORIO, OPERA, BALLAD CONCERTS. 








Mr. Llewellyn will esteem it a favour if Secretaries of Societies, 
Conductors, &c., who may have made application for his services in 
any quarter, and failed to obtain answers, will communicate with 
Hea.ey’s AGENCY, 17, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


MISS ALICE MARY SMITH 


(Mrs. Alfred Dymes) 
Associate of the Royal College of Music 
HARPIST 





Care of Messrs. C. Holdernesse and Co., 105, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


SOLO BOYS. 
LONDON TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHORISTERS, 
POLYTECHNIC, REGENT ST., W. 


PRESIDENT, MR. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
PrincipaL, MR. JAMES BATES. 


Twelve Solo Boys can be strongly recommended for Oratorios, 
Festival Services, Concerts, Organ Recitals, &c. The boys can be 
heard, by appointment, at their practising rooms, which are nearly 
opposite the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. For copies of recent 
testimonials, critiques, &c., address, Mr. JAMES Bates, Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. Telegrams: “ Bates,” Polytechnic, London. 


MR. DUTTON’S SOLO BOYS 


M R. DUTTON (St. Paul’s Cathedral) supplies 
Boys, PERSONALLY TRAINED, for Church Festivals, Organ 
Recitals, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
For vacant dates, terms, and further particulars, address— 
Mr. Henry J. Dutron, 19, Alpha Road, New Cross, S.E. 


THE CELEBRATED SOLO BOYS 


MASTER SHOWELL FORD 


AND 


MASTER ROLAND FORD 


(Of the Birmingham Town Hall Concerts, &c.) 
For Concerts, Organ Recitals, Choir Festivals, &c. 
For terms and Press notices, address, Mr. S. Ford, Avondale, Park 
Road, E., Wolverhampton. 


MR. JOSEF CANTOR’S 
“GEMS OF THE OPERAS” 


CONCERT COMPANY. 




















All communications, Church Street, Liverpool. 





Telegrams—“ Cantor, Liverpool.” 


THE EUTERPEAN VOCAL QUARTET 
Misses ANNIE SWINFEN, ANNIE WILSON, 
Messrs. AGER GROVER, MUSGROVE TUFNAIL. 
Concerts, Banquets, &c. 
Address, Mr. M. Tufnail, 22, Ferndale Road, S.W. 


ROYAL WINDSOR GLEE SINGERS 
(Of St. George’s Chapel Royal and Eton College Chapel). 
Mr. WALTER CLAY. Mr. ABEL STARKEY. 
Mr. DAVID HUMPHREYS. Mr. WALTER DODDS. 
For Concerts, At Homes, Masonic or other Banquets, &c., address, 
D Humphreys, 19, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle; or, N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 


MR. STEDMAN’S MUSICAL AGENCY 


(Established 1877). 
Artists for Opera, Theatre, Oratorio, At Homes, Banquets, &c. 
hoir Boys and Girls. 
58, Berners Street, W. 











R. W. C. AINLEY, Mus. Bac., Cantab. (1884), 
teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by Corres- 
pondence. Terms moderate. Eastfield House, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 


M®: J. PERCY BAKER, A.R.A.M., Mus. Bac., 
Dunelm, teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by 
Post. Personal Lessons in Pianoforte or Theory at own or pupil’s 
residence; or at 84, New Bond Street, W. Schools attended. Address, 
Willersley House, Old Charlton. 


A RTHUR T. FROGGATT, Mus.D., T.C.L., 

teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT by Correspon- 
dence. Revision and re-arrangement of Orchestral Works a specialty. 
Has recently re-arranged the Wind Parts of Elgar’s “ Black Knight” 
(for small orchestra) to the satisfaction of the Composer. Parish 
Church, Dudley. 


R. T. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

L.Mus.T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, &c., and prepares CANDIDATES for ARTS and 
MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS by Post. Latest successes, Mus. Bac., 
Oxford and Durham, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., &c. 
Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


D*® F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac., Cantab.; Mus. Doc., 

Trinity College, Toronto; L.Mus., T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
Personally or by Post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
FORM, ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, &c., and ger for 
Musical Examinations. Latest successes: LONDON MUS. BAC., 
December, 1897; L.R.A.M. (Pianoforte), 1898; F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O., 
January, 1898; MUS. BAC., DURHAM, March and September, 1897, 
and all previous years; and FIRST, March and September, 1897, and 
all previous years; A.R.C.M., 1896 and 1897; OXFORD, MUS. BAC., 
FINAL and FIRST, 1896 and 1897; CAMBRIDGE, FINAL ‘nd 
FIRST MUS. BAC.; DUBLIN, MUS. BAC.; L.R.A.M. (Com- 
position), 1897; Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto; L.Mus. and 
A.Mus., L.C.M.; L.T.C.L. and A.T.C.L., 1896 and 1897; Senior 
Local R.A.M. and R.C.M. Special and individual attention given to 
Correspondents. Upwards of 420 Diplomas and Degrees and several 
Gold and Silver Medals gained by pupils. MSS. corrected for 
publication; Analysis of classical works for Examinations. Terms 
moderate. Address, 70, Parkhill Road, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 
T.U.T., L.Mus. L.C.M., F R.C.O., L.T.C.L. (Author of “ The 
Student’s Harmony”), Torquay, PREPARES by Post for MUSICAL 
EXAMINATIONS. MSS. revised. Examination pieces analysed. 


R. W. E. PITMAN, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT, ewer yo | or 

by Correspondence, and coaches for the Universities, Royal College 

of Organists, and other Musical Exams. Thorough grounding in the 

various subjects. For terms, address, W. E. Pitman, Fir Cottage, 
Kenley, Surrey. 


R. G. DAN RAWLE, B.Mus. (Lond.), L.Mus. 

T.C.L.. PREPARES CANDIDATES, Personally or by 

Correspondence, for University Degrees and other Examinations in 
Music. Terms moderate. 14, Sunnyside Road, Ealing, W. 


R. HAMILTON ROBINSON, Mus. Doc., 
Dunelm, F.R.C.O., Lecturer on Harmony in King’s College$ 
Lond., Organist and Choirmaster, St. Stephen’s, South Kensington, 
PIANOFORTE and ORGAN LESSONS, HARMONY, COUN- 
TERPOINT, COMPOSITION, &c., Personally or by Correspor- 
dence. Preparation for University, R.C.O., and all other Examina- 
tions. Classes. 54, Baron’s Court Road, West Kensington, W. 


R. BRUCE STEANE (Composer of ‘ The 
Ascension,” contributor to Novello’s Octavo Anthems, &c., 
prepares rapidly and systematically for MUSICAL EXAMS. in all 
subjects, Personally or by Post. MSS, corrected and revised for 
publication. Address, ‘‘ The Leas,” Clyde Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.R.C.O., 

gives ORGAN LESSONS at Christ Church, Down Stree: 

Piccadilly. Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., taught personally or by Post 
86, Rossiter Road, Balham, S.W. 


R. TAYLOR, Mus.D., Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 

(Author of “ Vocal Score Reading Exercises’ and “ Figured 

Bass and Melody Exercises,” for R.C.O. Students), prepares CANDI- 

DATES for MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS by Post. Address, 
Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 


R. A. W. TOMLYN, Mus.B., Dunelm, L.T.C.L., 

Berwick-on-Tweed, COACHES CANDIDATES for University 
and all other Exams. by Post. Every possible attention and assistance 
guaranteed. Latest success, Final Mus. Bac., Durham, March, 1897. 















































D®: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. AND MUS.B. at 
Oxford (1897), Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham Universities, Diplomas 
of L.R.A.M. (1897, &c.), A.Mus. L.C.M., L.Mus. L.C.M., F.R.C.O., 
and A.R.C.O.; Appointments at College and Schoo! of Music, and 
as Chapel Royal, Cathedral, and Parish Church Organists; Gold 
Medals, Prizes, ‘‘ Honours” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of 
Music) to the number of 500. Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra- 
tion, and Revision of Compositions, by Post, to correspondents 
anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, and 
Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D. 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 





R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M., 


teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, ACOUSTICS, &c., 
by Correspondence. Ashburn, Derbyshire. 


R. W. WOLSTENHOLME, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT by Correspon- 
dence. Compositions revised. 86, Oswald Street, Blackburn. 


HE TRAINING of ALTOS.—LESSONS in 
VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING given by MUNRO 
DAVISON, L.R.A.M. (Singing), F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L., Professor of 
Alto Singing, Guildhall School of Music; Solo Alto, Temple Church; 
Organist, &c., Holy Innocents’, Hornsey, &c.; Professorof Singing, 











Organ, Pianoforte,and Harmony. 142, Stroud Green Road, N. 
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RAINING OF TENORS.— DAVIDSON PAL- 

MER’'S METHOD.—For terms for lessons, address, 2, High- 

wood Road, Upper Holloway, N. The principles on which this 

method is based are fully explained in Mr. Palmer’s new book, “ THE 

RIGHTLY-PRODUCED VOICE,” which contains information of 

the utmost importance to tenors. Price 2s. 6d., post-free, from the 
AvuTHOR, at the above address. See Adv ertisement on another page. 





B4ss (not Baritone) WANTED, at once, for St, 
Margaret's (the Parish Church), Lee, S.E. Good reader, 
Stipend, £20. Apply, by letter, to Howard Leask, 297, High Rd., Lee, 


Bé4ss VOICE WANTED, at once, for a West- 


End Church. Salary, {10 per annum. Apply, by letter, stating 
experience, Choir, 49, Christchurch Avenue, Brondesbury, N. W. 








M R. ARNOLD BIRCH’S NEW ADDRESS of 

Residence and Music Studio, 23, Upper Addison Gardens, W. ; 
or, Messrs. Keith, Prowse, 167, New Bond Street. For Voice Produc- 
tion and Singing. New Vocal Duets for Ladies or Boys, ‘The 
Pilgrim's Quest,” “ The Spanish Captive.” 4d. each. 


VOICE PRODUCTION, STYLE, AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 


MR. F. ST. JOHN LACY, a.r.a.M.,, &. 


Receives Pupils at his residence, Albany Chambers, York Street, 
Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. (St. James’s Park Station). 
N.B.—Mr. St. John Lacy does not accept Concert engagements. 


R. FREDERIC W. PARTRIDGE, A.R.C.M. 

- (strongly recommended by Mr. Santley), teaches the ART of 
SINGING at a Studio in the West-End or at his private residence, 
11, Manor Grove, Beckenham, S.E. 


2" — H. GREGORY, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 

C.O., Organist of Boston Parish Church, Lincolnshire, 

has a VAGANGY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Good opportunity 

for learning the profession in all its branches. Premium required. 
Address as above. 


D® WARWICK JORDAN, F.R.C.O., Organist 

and Director of St. Stephen’s, Lewisham; Hon. Org., London 
Gregorian Association; Prof. of Organ and Harmony, Guildhall 
School of Music; Examiner to the Royal College of Organists, &c., 
hasa VACANCY for ARTICLED PUPIL, either resident or non- 
resident. Fine organ, 50 stops; hydraulic blowing. Daily services. 
Address, 2, Radford Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


R.H. WHARTON WELLS, L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., 

Organist and Director of the Choir, Putney Parish Church, 

has a VACANCY fora second RESIDENT PUPIL. Terms mode- 

rate. Choral service. Fine organ. Thorough musical training. 
Comfortable home. Allerton, Montserrat Road, Putney, S.W 


ANTED, LADY SOPRANO, to lead Church 
Choir. Occasional solos. Church of England Service. W.C. 
district. Salary, £10. Apply, by letter, stating — and refer- 
ences, to S. F., care of E. Howlett, 71, St. Mary Axe, _E.C 


ING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—CHORIS- 
TERSHIPS.—The trial of voices to fill VACANCIES in the 
CHOIR SCHOOL will be held on Thursday, May 26. Candidates 
must have a good ear and good voice, and should be between g and 12 
years of age. For particulars, apply tothe Dean. Names to be sent 
in by May 19. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A 
PROBATIONERSHIP (39 guineas) will be COMPETED 
FOR on Wednesday, April 6. Only one Choral Service daily. School 
strictly preparatory for the Public Schools. Candidates must be sons 
of gentlemen and between 8 and 12 years of age. Apply to Rev. 
Ernest Owen, M.A., Head Master. 


HOIR BOYS WANTED, for St. Peter’s Church, 

Vere Street, W. Free Education at Polytechnic School, Regent 

Street. Good voices essential. Write, Mr. Augustus Toop, A.R.C.O., 
79, Walm Lane, Willesden Green. 


OLO BOY WANTED, for the Church of the 
Ascension, Balham Hill, S.W. £20. Good Sight Reader. 
Apply, by letter, to Adolphus Antoine, 43, Alderbrook Road, Balham. 


LTO WANTED, for Holy Trinity Church, 
Gray’s Inn Road. {10 per year. Apply, Organist. 


LTO WANTED, competent, with good articula- 

tion, for St. John’s Church, Highbury Vale. Apply, stating 

salary, references, &c., to C. Welch, Hon. Choirmaster, Lynwood, 
Seven Sisters’ Road, 


LTO and TENOR WANTED, for St. Paul’s, 
Kilburn. Salary, £15 each. Good readers. Address, Leonard 
Butler, 1, ‘, Brondesbury | Road, 


'T. PAUL’ . 7 hen RO and BASS 
WANTED. Must be good readers. Salary, £12 each. Apply, 
W. A. Hall, 7, The Avenue, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


ENOR WANTED—Good voice and reader—for 
West-End Church. Apply, G. B. Lissant, Esq., 43, Markham 
Square, S.W. 


"TENOR WANTED, for West-End Church. Salary, 

£20. Good quality voice, quick reader, and experienced singer 
indispensable. Write, stating past experience, to ‘ Precentor,” 79, 
Walm Lane, Willesden Green. 


‘TENOR WANTED, for Concert Party. (Living 
in London.) Numerous engagements. By letter, Conductor, 
6, Belitha Villas, Barnsbury, N. 






























































TENOR WANTED, St. Philip’s, Queen’s Road, 


Battersea. Full Choral Services. Must be good reader. £8. 
Apply, letter only, B. Heaviside, 8, Albert Road, Battersea. 








ASSES (voluntary) WANTED, for St. Peter’s 

Church, Vere Street, W. Full Choral Service. Good voice 

and sight reading indispensable. Apply, at the Church, any Tuesday 
evening 8.45 (Vestry door). Mr. Augustus Toop, Musical Director, 


OUTHWELL CATHEDRAL.—LAY CLERK 
WANTED (Bass, not Baritone). Candidates must be Communi- 
cants and under 28 years of age. Stipend, £60 per annum. Enclose 
copies of testimonials to R. W. Liddle, Esq., Vicar’s Court, Southwell, 


XETER CATHEDRAL.—There is a VACANCY 

in the Cathedral Choir for a BASS voice. For particulars, 

application should be made to Rev. H. de Vere Welchman, Succentor, 
The Close, Exeter. 


ISS ESTELLA LINDEN (Soprano), 2} years 

principal Soloist at West-End Church, desires APPOINT. 

MENT as PRINCIPAL VOCALIST in a Church. 16, St. Stephen's 
Road, Bayswater, W. 


ISS INGRAM TUCKER (Deputy Contralto 

Soloist, City Temple) is disengaged for an APPOINTMENT 

as PRINCIPAL VOCALIST ina Church. Twynham, Whetstone, N, 
The above two artists may also be engaged together, for Duets, &c, 


OPRANO (cert., good voice) will sing for ex. 


penses. Ballads, At Homes, Oratorios, &c, Address, ‘letters only, 
M. , 56, Dynham Road, West Hampstead. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 


for St. George the Martyr, Southwark. Salary £40. Applica. 
tions to Hon. Sec., 15, Waleran Buildings, S.E. 


























RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for the Wesleyan Church, Headingley, Leeds. Large male 

choir (paid). Good organ and service. Salary, £50. Apply, by letter, 

stating age and qualifications, and enclosing testimonials, to J. Walter 
Harland, Alpha Cottage, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


4+ CCLES PARISH CHURCH, Lancashire. — 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED. Apply, by 
letter, to the Vicar, stating age and qualifications. 


IMEHOUSE PARISH CHURCH.—ASSIS-. 

TANT-ORGANIST REQUIRED. One weekly Service and 

Sunday afternoons. Three-manual Organ, 40 stops. Apply, by letter, 
to Mowbray P. Balme, Organist, 112, Claremont Road, Forest Gate. 


\ K JANTED, a DEPUTY, to take Afternoon Ser- 

vice in return for Organ Practice. Also, MALE ALTO, for 
St. John’s, Notting Hill. {£10per annum, Address, A. B., 23, Upper 
Addison Gardens, W. 


RGANIST-ASSISTANT PUPIL WANTED, 

who can play a Service. Musical Education and preparation 

for Degree or Coll. Org. Exam. in return. Post found at end of time, 

Must not be too old, and must provide or pay for board. Address, 
George Havelock, Doncaster. 


(HOIRMASTER WANTED, for Clapham Wes: 

leyan Church. Salary, 20 guineas. Must be member of Society. 
Apply, by letter only, with full particulars and testimonials, to Rev. W. 
Hawken, 25, The Chase, Clapham, S.W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER of St. Andrew’s 

Church, Moscow, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT, Anglican or 

Gregorian. Experienced. Apply, till April 25, to A.R. C. O., English 
Church, Moscow. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, of considerable 
experience (M.A., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O,), is open for RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Midlands or South preferred. Excellent testi- 
monials, Address, Magister, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


M R. R. HANBURY, Organist, St. Paul’s, Clapham, 

late Assistant at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, &c. For Services, 
Organ Recitals, &c. Eleven years’ experience fully Choral Services. 
Address, St. Cecilia's, Killyon Road, Larkhall Rise, S.W. 


RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER seeks POST 


(London or near). Over two years present appointment. 
Highest tests. Organist, 15, Queen's Road, Peckham. 


‘XCHANGE.—The ORGANIST of St. Paul’s 
Church, Dorking, desires to EXCHANGE DUTIES, House, 

&c., for the month of August. Light duties. Sea-coast. For 
particulars, apply, Fugue, Handel Villa, Cliftonville, Dorking, Surrey. 


QO®GANISTS wanting SPECIMENS of POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC, write to J. H. Maunper, San Remo, 
Bromley, Kent. 


RGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, and others 

requiring only a limited number of their Compositions, should 

send for DINHAM, BLYTH & CO.’S SPECIMENS (free). Kyries, 

Anthems, &c., from 24 copies and upwards. 28, Fenchurch Street, 
London. Established 1872. 
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M3ss ADELINE M. JELF, A.G.S.M., ACCOM- 


PANIST; also gives Lessons in Pianoforte and Harmony. 
Address, 41, Dulwich Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


EW ORGAN STUDIO, with Three-manual 
PIPE ORGAN, blown by water. Terms for Practice, 1s. per 
hour. At Smyth’s Music Depdot, 54, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 





ADY (native of Berlin), who has passed through 
the Royal College of Music at Berlin, having studied Piano and 
Singing, and for several years afterwards engaged at Klindworth's 
Conservatorium at Berlin, desires suitable ENGAGEMENT. 
Address, Herr Arland, Cutthafener Str. 15a, Berlin, 


ANTED, in London, by L.R.A.M., APPOINT- 

MENT as TEACHER of MUSIC, Piano, Harmony, Theory. 

Prepares for all exams. Experienced. Highest references, C. H. Bruce, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


OUNG MAN seeks APPOINTMENT as PROOF 

READER in Music Publishing House. Thorough knowledge 

of Theory and Composition. Excellent references from pupils can be 

furnished. Address, Z., care of T. B. Browne's Advertising Offices, 
163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


XPERIENCED TUNER and REPAIRER of 

Pianos and American Organs WANTED. State age and 

salary required, with references. Photo. None but steady men need 
apply. Y.X. Z., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.,1, Berners St., W. 


IANOFORTE TUNER and REPAIRER 
igi D. Apply, Exe'rs. J. W. Marshall, Horsemarket, 


WANTED, a practical PIANO REGUIJ.ATOR, 
REPAIRER, and TUNER. Permanency. Apply, Paish 
and Co., Piano Merchants, Torquay. 


WANTED, a good PIANOFORTE TUNER for 

the Country. Must be able to repair Harmoniums and American 
Organs. Apply, enclosing testimonials, and stating salary expected, 
to Cramer, Wood and Co., Dublin. 


UNER.—WANTED, immediately, a first-class 
PIANO TUNER. A permanent and good berth for a steady 

man. Apply, stating wages required, references, age, and enclosing 
photo, to Duck, Son and Pinker, Bath. 


UNER WANTED. Must be a practical and ex- 
perienced workman. Apply, stating age and nature of experience, 
to W. H. R., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


IANOFORTE TUNER seeks ENGAGEMENT. 

Reliable, energetic, and experienced. American Organs, &c. 

Refs. first-class firms. Address, Pianoforte Tuner, Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


TUNER (Improver) requires SITUATION. Good 


Tuner, fairly good Repairer. 1 Guinea per week. Good refe- 
rences, Address, Tuner, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St. 


OUTH, of good character, wants to LEARN 
TUNING in London firm. View to permanency when pro- 
Address, P., 4, Doddington Grove, Battersea Park. 






































Caan PRACTICE. Three manuals and pedals. 
One shilling per hour. The South London Organ Studio, 
343, Coldharbour Lane, close to Brixton Station. 


QO 8GANS (CHURCH). Fine toned, modern, 2 
manuals, pedal, 15 stops. £95. Another, 6 stops, 2 manuals. 
£40. Eustace Ingram, 361, Liverpool Road, London, N. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE, from 

£20, with pedals. Instruments for Church, Chapel, and College, 
built on the most modern principles, at Bedwell and Sons’, Cam- 
bridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


RGAN, in Country Church, for immediate SALE. 
Several new and second-hand Organs, with 3-2 manuals. 
W. E. Richardson, Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. 


9 GUINEAS.— AMERICAN ORGAN (list price, 

20 guineas), 11 stops, including two knee-stops and the beautiful 
solo stops, voix celeste and vox humana; two octave couplers, hand- 
some high case; in use about four months; ten years’ warranty; easy 
terms arranged. Packing and carriage free. Approval. Full price 
paid will be allowed within three years if exchanged fora higher-class 
instrument. D’Almaine and Co. (established 113 years), 91, Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. Opentill7. Saturdays, 3. 


RGAN for SALE.—St. Michael’s, Chester Square, 

S.W. 3 manuals and pedals. Built in 1847 by Rosson; rebuilt 

and enlarged by WALKER. 12 stops on great, 10 on swell, 8 on choir, 

and 4 on pedals; 5 couplers and 5 composition pedals. May be seen 
on application to the Organist. 


ECOND-HAND ORGANS for SALE. 


2. The Lewis Organ, now standing in the Congregational Chapel 
at Crosby. Two manuals and pedals, 14 stops, full compass, 
spotted metal, as good as new. Built in 1891. Price £300. 
Apply to Mr. E. L. Roberts, 15, Alexandra Road, Crosby, 
Liverpool; or, to the urdersigned. 

3. The Organ now standing in Pulham Market Church, Norfolk. 
Two manuals and pedals, 13 stops. Can be seen at the 
Church by appointment. Price £100. 

5. One-manual Organ, 8 stops, now standing at our works. It has 
been thoroughly overhauled and is in good order. Price £60. 

7. A fine Three-manual Organ, containing 34 stops, now standing in 
a West-End Church. 8 years old. All new pipes of our own 
voicing. To be sold to make room for a new instrument now 
in course of construction. Further particulars on application. 

Also three or four smaller Organs, one and two-manual. - 

Apply to Norman and Beard, 24, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HAMBER ORGAN for SALE.—2z manuals and 

pedals, ro stops, hand and foot-blowers. Hydraulic engine and 

extra bellows. Handsome walnut case, diapered and gilt front pipes. 

Suitable for drawing-room, billiard-room, or small church. T., 
Croxted House, 34, Croxted Road, West Dulwich, S.E. 





























ficient. 

} ANAGER WANTED, for Piano and Organ 
Shop, South Coast. Must bea sharp business man and able 

toplay. Tuner preferred. Excellent chance to smart man. Apply, 

by letter, Stating experience, to Musicus, 91, Farringdon Road, E.C. 


ANTED, an experiencéd MANAGER, for 

Branch Pianoforte Warehouse. Must be a good Salesman 

and Bookkeeper. Apply, A. O., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
I, Berners Street, W. 


ANTED, PIANOFORTE SALESMAN. An 

experienced and smart man, who can sell from Catalogue, to 

work several towns for sales and tunings and assist in any part of 

music business. Must bea good Tuner. Enclose references, photo, 

and full particulars to Energetic, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
1, Berners Street, W. 


OUNG LADY (experienced) WANTED, for 

4 Musical Instrument and Music Warehouse. Must be good 

Pianist and Sight Reader. Apply (enclosing card) to J. F. Hiller, 
Musicseller, Durham. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT for a Pianoforte 

Warehouse. Must be an energetic, pushing Salesman, and 

able to tune. Permanency to suitable man. B.C. A., Novello, Ewer 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Mesic ASSISTANT REQUIRED, immediately. 

Must know Catalogues thoroughly and be well recommended. 
Apply, stating salary required, references, and enclosing photo, to 
Duck, Son and Pinker, Bath. 


ANAGER.—RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, 

as such,in a good Music Warehouse. Complete practical 

knowledge of the business in all its branches. Good Salesman and 

Tuner. 19 years’ experience. References. B. O., Messrs, Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


ANAGER (aged 29), Married, seeks APPOINT- 
MENT. Near London or South Coast. Good Tuner and 
Salesman. Thorough knowledge of Sheet Music and Small Goods, 
Bookkeeping, and Concert Agency. Good references. Apply,C.T.A., 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 























YHURCH ORGAN, containing 19 stops, full 

couplers, and composition pedals. Warranted. In first-rate 

condition. Price £250. Fowler Bros., 17, Duke’s Road, Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 


()RGAN, 15 stops, 2 knee-swells. Storey and 
Crark. Cash, £15. Apply, by letter, G. W., 8, Artillery Lane, 
Tooley Street, S.E. 


2-MANUAL PIPE ORGAN. 16 stops; manuals, 
CC to A; pedals, CCC to F. £175. Also, 1-manual ditto, 8 stops, 
full compass Bourdon pedals. 75 guineas. Both thoroughly good 
instruments. Payments arranged. Seen by appointment. M., 52, 
Hazlewood Crescent, Westbourne Park, London. 








HREE-MANUAL ORGAN for SALE. Fine 

tone. A bargain. Suit gentleman, or public hall, church, or 
chapel, &c. Particulars, Dowling Bros., 152, Fortess Road, Holloway 
Road, N.W. 


QCRGAN PEDALS to PIANOS.—New method of 
Attachment by TUBULAR PNEUMATIC. This action sur- 
passes all mechanical actions for prompt and Organ-like Touch. It is 
less expensive, easy to attach, and does not injure the most delicate 
Pianoforte. Prospectus, with full description and price lists, on 
application to Norman Bros. and Beard, Organ Works, Norwich. 


14, GUINEAS.—PIAN O, solid iron frame upright 

grand (list price 23 guineas); full compass, trichord, celeste 
action, &c.; in handsomely carved walnut wood case, four feet in 
height; in use only six months; sent on approval, carriage free, to any 
part of the United Kingdom; ten years’ warranty ; easy terms arranged ; 
full price paid will be allowed if exchanged for a higher class instru- 
ment within three years. D’Almaine and Co. (established 113 years), 
gt, Finsbury Pavement, City. Open till 7. Saturdays, 3. 


ECHSTEIN PIANO, like new. Great Bargain. 
11, Parkhurst Road, Holloway, N. 

BOE for SALE, of first-class make, very little 
used, and in splendid condition. Almost new. Will be sold 


cheap. Genuine bargain. Address, Mr. Geo. Kirk, Maygate, Dun- 
) fermline, N.B, 
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Trinity College London (Music) 
MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 


President: 

Tue Ricut Hon, Lorpv COLERIDGE, M.A., Q.C. 
Warden: Proressor E. H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 
Director of Studies: PRorEssorn BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations: Proressor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 








NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, April 25. Day and 
Evening Classes are held. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The Next Local Examination in Musical Knowledge (Theory) will 
be held on Saturday, June 18, 1898, and the last day of entry will be 
May 18, 1898. Examination fees from 6s. to ros. 6d. 

Three National Prizes of the value of £5 each are awarded annually 
after the June examination. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL 
MUSIC will be held in April, May, June, and July at various centres 
in the United Kingdom (a list of which may be had/on application). 
Examination fee, one guinea. 

Four Local Exhibitions, value nine guineas each, and a National 
Prize of £5 are awarded annually in connection with these examina- 


tions. — 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

THE LAST DAY OF ENTRY is June 18 for the Fiftieth Half- 
Yearly Higher Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates, which 
will commence at the College on Monday, July 18, 1898. 

June 4, 1898, is the last day on which the names of Candidates will 
be received for the following Scholarships and Exhibitions, to be 
competed for in July, 1898, viz. :— 

One Pianoforte Scholarship (tenable for Three Years). 

One Violin Scholarship (tenable for Three Years), 

- One for some other Orchestral Instrument (tenable for Three 
ears). 

Benedict Pianoforte Exhibition (tenable for One Year). 

Sims Reeves’ Vocal Exhibition (tenable for One Year). 

One Violin Exhibition (tenable for One Year). 

One Viola Exhibition (tenable for One Year), 

One Violoncello Exhibition (tenable for One Year). 

One Double Bass Exhibition (tenable for One Year). 

One Organ Exhibition (tenable for One Year), 


Regulations for the Higher and Local Theoretical and Practical 
Examinations in Music, Classes Prospectus, including particulars of 
Scholarships, &c., may be had from the undersigned. 

By order, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 








In the Press. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 13. 


MAY-DAY REVELS 


CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
TO BE PERFORMED IN CHARACTER 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


HETTIE M. HAWKINS 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 





PROGRAMME. 

The Villagers assemble and Dance. 
Villagers’ “‘ Maying’’ Chorus. 
Children's ‘‘ Ladye”’ Song. Flower Children’s Chorus. 
Decoration of Pole and May-pole Dance. 
Enthronement of May Queen. 
Floral Drill by Maidens of May Queen. 
Advent of Robin Hood and his Band. 
A Ballad of Robin Hood. 
Robin Hood Games, including 

Milkmaids’ Procession, Song, and Dance. 

The Hobby-Horse. 

Archery Contest. 

Dance round May-pole. 

God save the Queen. 





Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 





London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
(DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA) 


AND THE 


REST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


respectfully draw attention to, and invite inspection of, their 





newly introduced and improved straight and cross strung 


HORIZONTAL 
AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET (near Regent Street), 
LONDON, W. 


Just Published. 


WREATHS FOR OUR 
GRAVES 


CHORAL SONG 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
L. F. MASSEY 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


These words were sent by Her Majesty to Sir Arthur Sullivan with 
the gracious request that he would set them to music for the Service 
held at Frogmore on the anniversary of the Prince Consort's death, 
December 14. 








Price Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published. 


WHEN LOVE AND BEAUTY 
MADRIGAL FOR FIVE VOICES, S.S.A.T.B. 


From the unpublished Opera “ The Sapphire Necklace,” 
composed in 1863 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
H. F. CHORLEY 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Price Sixpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 








London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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With this number are presented gratis Extra 
Supplements, consisting of an Anthem for 
Whitsuntide, entitled ‘‘Eye hath not seen,” by 
Myles B. Foster, and a Portrait of Dr. foseph 
Yoachim, by Messrs. Russell and Sons. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
APRIL 1, 1898. 











NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 

WE are requested by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. to state that their business 
will, at an early date, be converted into a 
Limited Liability Company. The whole 
of the Ordinary Shares will be retained by 
the present members of the firm; a limited 
number of Preference Shares will, however, 
be offered to the public. 

The management of the business will in 
it is, 





no way be affected by this change. 
in fact, the earnest desire of the present 
partners, who will act as Directors of the 
new Company, that the cordial and, in 
many cases, intimate relations existing 
between them and the members of the 
musical profession and the music trade 


may continue unbroken. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


_“ Tue greatest living violinist.” Such is the 
title bestowed by common consent upon the 





subject of this biographical sketch. It is very 
nearly sixty years since he made his first) 
appearance in public. Through this long vista | 
vi time he has worthily maintained an artistic | 


reputation of unsullied excellence. Since 1844, | 


with only a few exceptions, Dr. Joachim has 
paid an annual visit to England, where, from 
the first, his genius has always received full 
recognition. During his sojourn in London— 
which he regards as his second home—Dr. 
Joachim leads a very busy life, the social as 
well as the artistic claims upon his time being 
almost unceasing. It was therefore specially 
good of him to set apart an hour or two from his 
many engagements in order to tell the story of 
his life for the benefit of the readers of THE 
MusicaL TiMEs. 

Joseph Joachim, the youngest of seven 
children, was born at Kittsee, near Pressburg, 
on June 28, 1831. His nationality is therefore 
Hungarian. Neither his father, who was a 
merchant, his mother, nor, in fact, any of his 
ancestors were musical. The only music in 





XUM 


the home was that made by his sister when 
she sang to her own guitar accompaniment. 
But the boy expressed a strong desire to 
possess a fiddle, which his father gratified. 
He was barely five years old when he became 
the pupil of a Pole named Szervaczinski, then 
leader of the opera band at Buda-Pesth, who 
grounded the boy in the technique of the 
violin. At the end of two years the little 
fellow, then only seven years of age, made 
his first public appearance at a concert at 
Pesth, on March 17, 1839, playing, with his 
master, in a double concerto by Eck. Dr. 
Joachim well remembers that he was dressed 
in a blue coat with mother-of-pearl buttons. 
His present fame was prophesied by a writer 
in the Spiegel, a Pesth newspaper, devoted to 
‘‘ Elegance, art, and fashion,” in the following 
terms: 
A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

We draw the attention of the public to the rare musical 
talent of a seven-year old violinist living in our midst, 
Joseph Joachim by name, a pupil of Szervaczinski. This 
genius-boy seems likely to become an epoch-maker in 
the art world. It would give us pleasure should we be the 
first to have contributed to the spread of his fame... . 
Last Sunday this wonderful boy performed in the Casino 
to the astonishment of all who were present. 

In 1839 (or 1840) young Joachim went to 
Vienna, where for nine months he studied under 
the elder Hellmesberger, who, however, would 
not vouch for the boy’s future success, because 
his right arm was much too weak to bow with 
power and endurance! At Vienna Joachim was 
fortunate enough to come across Ernst, whose 
playing he greatly admired. Ernst advised 
him to become a pupil of Joseph Boehm, a 
splendid teacher, who could trace his musical 
pedigree back to Corelli, the father of violin 
playing—Boehm’s forbears being Rode, Viotti, 
Pugnani, Somis, Corelli. ‘I lived in Boehm’s 
house,” says Dr. Joachim, “and he took 
enormous pains with me night and day. The 
room in which I practised had a glass door, 
and Boehm used to peep in at all times 
unknown to me. Although too nervous to 
play in public, Boehm was an excellent 
quartet-player, and at that early age I 
acquired a practical insight into quartet-playing 
which proved to be of incalculable benefit to 
me in after life. Moreover, I breathed a 
thoroughly musical atmosphere while I was 
under Boehm’s roof. I also became a pupil at 
the Vienna Conservatoire, where Boehm was a 
professor. In 1840, when I was about nine, I took 
part with Simon and the two Hellmesbergers in 
the concerto for four violins by Maurer, at the 
Birgerspitals Akademie.” Although Boehm 
wanted his gifted pupil to adopt the career of 
a mere virtuoso and to go to Paris, Joachim’s 
parents very wisely decided that their son 
should proceed to Leipzig, which at that time 
was the centre of music in Europe. 


LEIPZIG AND MENDELSSOHN. 


Joseph Joachim, then a boy of eleven, there- 
fore went to Leipzig in the Spring of 1843. He 
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at once secured the valued friendship of 
Mendelssohn, of whom the great violinist 
speaks in terms and tones of warmest affection, 
calling him “The revered benefactor of my 
early days, who unceasingly looked after me 
with fatherly care. I had to goto him regularly 
to ‘report progress’ upon my studies, and his 
influence over me was of the highest good. I 
wanted to enter the Leipzig Conservatorium, but 
Mendelssohn said this was unnecessary as I had 
already studied at that of Vienna. He advised 
me to take private lessons—of Ferdinand 
David for the violin and Hauptmann for 
composition—in order that I should be able to 
give ample time to my general education.” 
The gifted boy made his first public appearance 
at Leipzig at a concert given by Madame 
Pauline Viardot, the singer, on August 19, 1843, 
when he played a Rondo by De Beriot, 
Mendelssohn himself doing him the honour 
of playing the accompaniment. The concert 
was made additionally interesting by the 
fact that Schumann’s lovely Andante and 
Variations for two pianofortes (Op. 46) 
was first performed on that occasion—its 
interpreters being Madame Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. Dr. Joachim well remembers 
how Schumann peered at hir while the duet 
wasin progress. A little later, on November 16, 
1843, the boy-violinist had the much coveted 
honour of playing at the fanious Gewandhaus 
concerts, his solo being Ernst’s ‘ Otello” 
Fantasia. 

To continue the Mendelssohn recollections. 
Dr. Joachim refers to the friendly relations 


which existed between Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. ‘* Schumann is one of the finest 


men I know,’’ Mendelssohn remarked to his 
young friend; and on the occasion of one of 
Joachim’s visits, he said: ‘‘We won’t have 
any music to-day; I am going to take you to 
hear Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the Peri.’ 
Thither we went, Mendelssohn paying for his 
ticket and mine. One of the nicknames he 
bestowed upon me was ‘ Teufelsbraten’ 
(‘ Devil’s tit-bit’), I suppose because I was a 
fat boy! Another nickname was ‘ Posaunen- 
Engel’ (‘trombone cherub’).” Dr. Joachim 
speaks enthusiastically of Mendelssohn’s 
remarkable pianoforte playing. ‘Noone could 
equal his staccato, its crispness was extra- 
ordinary. I once heard him play the Overture 
to ‘Coriolan’ on the pianoforte, when he 
brought out the effects of the orchestral score 
in a most astonishing manner.” The chief 
incident of Mendelssohn’s last birthday — 
February 3, 1847—may best be told in the 
words of Moscheles, in whose house it took 
place :— 


. . . Then came a charade on the word ‘‘ Gewandhaus.” 
Joachim, adorned with a fantastic wig, @ la Paganini, 
played a hare-brained impromptu on the G string (Ge-Saite). 
The scene between Pyramus and Thisbe in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” followed and stood for Wand 
(wall). For Haus, Charlotte [Mrs. Moscheles] acted a 


scene she had written herself, in which she is discovered 








knitting a blue stocking, and soliloquising on the foibles 
of female authoresses, advising them to attend to their 
domestic duties. By way of enforcing the moral, she calls 
her cook—the cook was I myself [Moscheles], and my 
appearance in cap and dress was the signal for a general 
uproar. Mendelssohn was sitting in a wicker armchair which 
creaked as he rocked to and fro, the room echoing with his 
peals of laughter. The word Gewandhaus was illustrated 
by a full orchestra, Mendelssohn’s children and mine 
playing on little drums and trumpets, Joachim leading 
with a toy violin, and my Felix conducting @ Ja Jullien, 
It was splendid! 


The death of Mendelssohn, nine months 
after this happy evening, was an irreparable 
loss to those who enjoyed his friendship, 
‘© It seemed as if the world had ceased,” Dr, 
Joachim quietly remarks. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND. 


Dr. Joachim paid his first visit to England 
in the Spring of 1844, when he was only 
thirteen years old. He came to London armed 
with letters of introduction from Mendelssohn to 
Klingemann, Moscheles, Benedict, and Sterndale 
Bennett. That to Klingemann may serve as 
a specimen of the rest: 

Berlin, March ro, 1844. 

DEAREST FRIEND,—I wish to make you acquainted 
through these lines with a lad who, during the three- 
quarters of a year that I have known him, has become 
very dear to my heart, and who has gained my love and 
esteem to such a degree that I may say I have experienced 
for very few. His name is Joseph Joachim, a boy of 
thirteen years of age, from Pesth, in Hungary. He 
intends to pay a visit of some months to his uncle Figdor, 
a London merchant. 

I cannot say enough to you of his truly wonderful talent 
for the violin. You must first, however, hear him yourself, 
and the manner in which he can play all possible solos, 
both of the past and present, and decipher and interpret 
every kind of music, in order to place him as high as I do, 
and to anticipate the glorious results which must accrue to 
artthroughhim. — 

Moreover, he is sound at heart; an admirable, well- 
educated, thoroughly genuine, shrewd lad, of much good 
sense, and of the strictest integrity. Therefore, be kind 
to him, take some oversight of him in great London, and 
introduce him to those of our friends who know how to 
appreciate such glorious talent as he possesses, and from 
whom he can in turn derive pleasure and improvement. 
I allude chiefly to the Horsleys. Take him also to 
Chorley if you can; and, above all, remember that any 
kindness you show to him, you also show to me. May 
we soon, God willing, have a happy meeting! When 
spring comes, I hope also to come to you a. 

PELIX. 


Joachim’s first appearance in England took 
place at Drury Lane Theatre, March 28, 1844, 
the occasion being the benefit of Alfred Bunn, 
the impresario. This was the gentleman of 
whom Malibran is said to have shown her 
indignation at an outburst of his managerial 
temper by saying: “I shall call you Good 
Friday, because you are a hot, cross Bunn!” 
Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl,” then recently pro- 
duced, was performed, and between the first 
and second acts there was a concert. The 
play-bill (a copy of which is preserved in the 
British Museum) states that ‘‘ The celebrated 
Hungarian Boy, Master Ioacuim (sic), will 
make his first appearance before an English 
Public, and perform Grand Variations for the 
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yiolin, on a theme from Rossini’s Otello by 
Ernst.” The introduction of the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl” and the celebrated ‘‘ Hungarian Boy ” 
into the same programme was doubtless con- 
sidered a capital geographical joke by the 
bénéficiaire ; but this display of Bunn’s bad 
taste greatly annoyed Joachim. Mendelssohn 
was highly amused at Bunn’s designation of 
his young friend, and, till the day of his death, 
he constantly teased him about it. ‘ Now, 
you Hungarian Boy, what have you to show 
me?” was a frequent question. 

It was very natural that young Joachim 
should want to play at one of the Philharmonic 
concerts; but the Society had a rule, to the 
effect that “No prodigies will be allowed to 
perform.” Fortunately, however, for Joachim, 
Mendelssohn was in England at the time, and 
as he guaranteed the directors against any 
depreciation of the Society’s artistic reputation 
through the appearance of little Joseph Joachim, 
that ‘‘ prodigy’ was permitted to play at the 
concert of May 27, 1844, given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. This may be said to have 
been Dr. Joachim’s first appearance in England 
as regards the musical world. 


AT THE PHILHARMONIC IN 1844. 


The concert was a memorable one. Mendels- 
sohn, who conducted, introduced (with the 
exception of the overture) his ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’”’ music, and on this occasion 
his famous “‘ Wedding ” March was played for 
the first time in England. “ The March was 
encored,” said a critic, ‘‘ but before its repetition, 
Mendelssohn left his desk for a moment to stop 
the drum”! The rehearsal for the concert 
occupied no less than seven hours—two hours 
for the chorus and five for the band. The 
young violinist selected for his solo Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, a work which had only been 
performed four times previously at the Phil- 
harmonic during the thirty years of the Society’s 
existence. Miss Elizabeth Mounsey, at this 
distance of fifty-four years, vividly recalls the 
rehearsal in the following words: 


I well remember Mendelssohn’s bright look of pleasure | 


and appreciative interest in his little friend. As conductor, 
he turned towards the very young soloist, attired in short 
jacket and turned-down collar, so as to follow him dutifully, 
Mendelssohn's own subordinate position appearing to 
give him a degree of amusement. But it was very 
beautiful to see the pleasure it gave him to regard the boy 
at his side, not only with admiration, but with honour. 
Joachim, whose playing was so masterly, and whose whole 
manner so thoughtful, was still boy enough to indulge in 
an unbecomingly full pocket at his side; one wondered 
what its contents might be! 


The critics were unanimous in their praises 
of the clever young artist. The late J. W. 
Davison wrote in the Musical World: 

Joachim’s rendering of Beethoven’s Concerto was 
astonishing. Not only was it astonishing as coming from 
a comparative child, but astonishing as a violin per- 
formance, no matter from whom proceeding. The greatest 
violinists hold this concerto in awe. It is, we must own, 
not adapted to display advantageously the powers of the 


| instrument, though a composition of great distinction, the 
first movement being in Beethoven’s highest manner. 
Young Joachim, however, attacked it with the vigour and 
determination of the most accomplished artist, and made 
every point tell. So well did he play, that we forgot how 
entirely unadapted for display was the violin part. No 
master could have read it better, no finished artist could 
have better rendered it. Tone, execution, and reading 
were alike admirable—and the two cadences introduced by 
the young player were not only tremendous executive 
feats, but ingeniously composed—consisting wholly of 
excellent and musician-like workings of phrases and 
passages from the concerto. The reception of Joachim 
was enthusiastic, and his success the most complete and 
triumphant that his warmest friends could have desired. 


On the day following the concert Mendelssohn 
wrote a long letter to some relatives of Joachim’s 
in Vienna. We are much indebted to Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt for supplying us with a copy of 
this letter, which we believe has not hitherto 
been printed in England. After confirming, in 
glowing terms, the extraordinary success of 
Joachim’s first appearance at the Philharmonic, 
Mendelssohn proceeds to offer excellent advice 
as to the boy’s immediate future. He says: 

As you know, I wish him to return to absolute rest and 
complete retirement from public performances ; to devote 
the next two or three years solely to the education of his 
mind in every respect; in studying his art in every branch, 
especially those branches in which he is still deficient, 
without neglecting what he has already attained; to 
compose industriously; to take walks still more indus- 
triously, and to develope his physical powers. In three 
years he will then be as healthy a youth in mind and body 
as he is nowa healthy child. I consider that this would 
be impossible without absolute rest. May it be granted 
to him with all the gifts which Heaven has already bestowed 
upon him.—Your faithful and devoted 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

During his first visit to London Joachim 
saw a good deal of J. W. Davison, who lodged 
over a boot shop at No.1, Berners Street. He 
also received some advice in orchestration from 
the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, to whose rooms, 
at the corner of Oxford Street and Berners 
Street (opposite Davison’s), he was a frequent 
visitor. 

MENDELSSOHN’S DUMMY COPY. 


An anecdote of this initial visit is too 
characteristic of Mendelssohn’s consideration 
'for others not to be quoted. At a concert, 
given by a Mr. Purdy, at Radley’s Hotel, | 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on June 5, 1844, 
Mendelssohn was announced to play his D 
{minor Trio with Master Joachim and Mr. 
|Hancock. ‘It so happened,” relates Dr. 
| Joachim, “that only the violin and violoncello 
{parts had been brought to the concert-room, 
jand Mendelssohn was rather displeased at this ; 
but he said, ‘ Never mind, put any book on the 
piano, and someone can turn from time to 
time, so that I need not look as though I played 
by heart.’ Now-a-days, when people put such 
importance on playing or conducting without a 
book, I think this might be considered a good 
moral lesson of a great musician’s modesty. 
|He evidently did not like to be in too great a 


| 


|prominence before his partners in the Trio. 


| He was always truly generous! ” 
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Returning to Leipzig, Joachim made it his 
home for the next five years. He played in 
the famous Gewandhaus orchestra and taught 
the violin at the Conservatorium. In 1849 
Liszt appointed him leader of the Grand Duke’s 
band at Weimar. Liszt, his fellow-countryman, 
had a high opinion of his extraordinary talent, 
as the following extract from a letter will 
show: 

You know what high esteem I profess for Joachim’s 
talent, and when you have heard him I am certain you 
will find that my recent praises of him are by no means 
exaggerated. He is an artist out of the common, and one 
who may legitimately aspire to a glorious reputation. 
Moreover, he has a thoroughly loyal nature, a distinguished 
mind, and a character endowed with a singular charm in 
its rectitude and earnestness. [Letter from Liszt to Julius 
Stern, dated November 24, 1852.] 


In 1852 Dr. Joachim became leader of the 
Court orchestra and solo violinist to the King 
of Hanover, and held that important post for 
twelve years. Since 1868 he has made Berlin 
his home, where he founded the famous quartet 
bearing his name. In 1868 he was appointed 
director of the “ Hochschule fiir ausiibende 
Tonkunst,” subsequently enlarged and known 
as the ‘“*Hochschule fir Musik,” at Berlin. 
In this position, which he still holds, he has 
been able to exercise a splendid influence on 
the many young artists who have passed 
through his hands. 


THE MONDAY ‘! PoPs.”’ 


No account of Dr. Joachim’s life would be 
in any way complete without reference to the 
invaluable service he has rendered at the 
Monday Popular Concerts directed by Mr. S. 
Arthur Chappell. He first appeared at them 
on May 16, 1859, when they were in their 
infancy. Since 1865, the year in which the 
Saturday Popular concerts were inaugurated, 
Dr. Joachim has been an annual visitor. It 
would be superfluous to refer to his unrivalled 
gifts as a quartet leader; they are known 
to all men. His genius needs no eulogy. 
Every frequenter of the “‘ Pops’””—as they are 
familiarly called—knows that when Joachim is 
playing a feast of the highest artistic nature 
is in store for him. In another column we 
describe a rehearsal for one of these concerts. 

Those who are privileged to be behind the 
screen at St. James’s Hall,on a Monday evening, 
observe that Dr. Joachim listens to the whole 
concert. When he is not playing he sits there 
like some great seer—a master who, by the 
force of his wonderful personality, draws forth 
the homage and the profound respect of every 
music-loving soul whocomes under his influence. 
No wonder that his colleagues in the quartet 
revere him. And how encouraging must be the 
words of appreciation which fall from his lips, 
addressed to the young singer or player 
as she descends from the platform. ‘ Keep 
it up,” said Dr. Joachim to the present 
writer, seated next to him at the recent Bach 
Choir concert, as the great violinist vigorously 





clapped his hands to recall Dr. Hubert Parry 
after the performance of his ‘ Symphonic 


Variations.”’ An incident like this shows his 
highly appreciative nature. 


BRITISH TRIBUTES OF REGARD, 


We have already referred to the high esteem 
in which Dr. Joachim has been held now 
for more than half-a-century in England, 
On March 8, 1877, the University of Cambridge 
conferred on Herr Joachim the degree of Doctor 
of Music. A special concert was given by the 
Cambridge University Musical Society, when 
the newly-created Doctor played Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto and conducted his own 
‘* Elegiac” Overture. A number of friends 
subscribed to defray the cost of his Doctor's 
robes, which, like Haydn, under similar circum. 
stances at Oxford in 1791, he proudly wore 
while walking through the streets of Cambridge, 
The University of Glasgow made him an LL.D, 
in 1887. Oxford followed the example of 
Cambridge in 1888. A year later—-after the 
Popular Concert of April 15, 1889—a number 
of Dr. Joachim’s admirers presented him with 
a characteristic testimonial in the form of a 
valuable Stradivarius violin, valued at £1,200, 
which was handed to him by one of his oldest 
friends, the late Lord Leighton. An equally 
gratifying tribute to Dr. Joachim’s sterling 
worth was paid to him on the occasion of the 
jubilee of his first appearance, and that of 
Signor Piatti, in England. This memorable 
event took place at the Grafton Galleries on 
March 22, 1894, in the presence of a most 
distinguished company, when his old friend Sir 
George Grove read an address concluding with 
the words, ‘‘ We express a fervent hope that 
you may be spared for many years to shed the 
lustre of your genius upon the whole musical 
world.” 

Dr. Joachim’s compositions are of high 
artistic excellence. Asa distinguished critic has 
observed, “the real grandeur of his ideas, and 
the passionate ardour which seems to be the 
result of his Hungarian parentage, make them- 
selves felt, and the complete command of 
musical structure which all the works reveal is 
very remarkable in a man who has after all 
written so little.” His best known work is the 
Hungarian Concerto for violin and orchestra, 
which “in its rare and captivating beauty 
stands alone among works of the kind.” 


SCHUMANN, BRAHMS, AND WAGNER. 


We have already referred to Dr. Joachim’s 
friendship with Mendelssohn and Liszt. He 
was also on intimate terms with Schumann— 
‘My dear revered friend, and so kind to me, 
whose lofty character I greatly admired.” 
Schumann wrote his great Fantasia for the 


violin (Op. 131) expressly for his friend Joachim, f 
Readers off 
Schumann’s letters are familiar with the affec:-f 


tionate relations which existed between him and} of the 


to whom he also dedicated it. 
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l 
oachim. Here is an extract: ‘I like the | Joachim in the highest esteem. Here is an 


cigars very much. 


There seems to be a interesting reference to the intercourse between 


Brahmsian flavour about them, which is, as|the two men, in the words of the poet’s son 


usual, rather strong, but tasty.” Dr. Joachim 
was one of the three musicians who followed 
the mortal remains of Schumann to their last 
resting-place. One of his most precious posses- 
sions is the autograph score of Schumann’s 
D minor Symphony, upon which the composer 
has written the following original inscription : 

Sketched in the year 1841; newly orchestrated in the 
year 1853. When the first strains of this Symphony were 
conceived Joseph Joachim was then a little fellow. 
Since then the Symphony, and still more the little fellow, 
has grown, wherefore 1 dedicate it to him—though in 
- ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Diisseldorf, December 23, 1853. 

Dr. Joachim really discovered Brahms, 
though Schumann, in his famous article “* Neue 
Bahnen,” first brought him before the public. 
It was during Joachim’s residence at Hanover 
that he began his life-long and intimate friend- 
ship with Brahms. Remenyi, a Hungarian 
violinist, gave a concert at Hanover, his 
accompanist being a young fellow of nineteen 
years of age named Brahms. Joachim was 
greatly struck with the earnest-mindedness of 
the youthful accompanist. ‘I don’t think 
you'll go on long with Remenyi,” he said to 
him, “and if ever I can be of any use to 
you, I shall be only too glad.” The sincerity 
of Joachim’s offer is proved by the fact that he 
gave the young artist a letter of introduction 
to Schumann, who, though his pen had 
long been idle, wrote the ‘‘ Neue Bahnen”’ 
article already referred to. ‘‘ You were quite 
tight in supposing that I should not like that 
kind of life,” said Brahms to Joachim. The 
two men became intimate friends—Joachim 
being the senior by only two years though 
he had obtained a European reputation. They 
spent their holidays together ; and what more 
natural than that Brahms should dedicate 
his first-born, his Opus 1, to the great artist 
from whose lips he had received the first words 
of encouragement. ee speaks of the 
“Shelley nature”’ of his friend in his early days, 
and upon being asked why Brahms never came 
to England, he replies: ‘‘ Brahms disliked any 
. and he could not speak English very 
well.” 

After a musical festival at Carlsruhe, Joachim, 
Hans von Bilow, and Liszt, met Wagner at 
Strassburg, the nearest place to his native 
country to which Wagner, being an exile, 
could come. Here, before this select and 
remarkable audience, Wagner read the poem of 
his magnum opus, ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
“Wagner took a great fancy to me,” says Dr. 
Joachim, “and I said to him, ‘ Whenever it 
(“The Ring”) comes out I must play in the 


band.’ ” 


TENNYSON. 
Tennyson, although not a musician, was one 


and biographer : 


My father was fond of asking Joachim to play to him in 
his own house. One particular evening I remember, at 
86, Eaton Square. My father had been expressing his 
wonder at Joachim’'s mastery of the violin—for Joachim 
had been playing to us and our friends numberless 
Hungarian dances—and by way of thanks for the splendid 
music I asked him to read one of his poems to Joachim. 
Accordingly, after the guests had gone, he took the great 
musician to smoke with him in his * den” at the top of the 
house. There they talked of Goethe, especially praising a 
poem of Goethe’s old age, ‘‘ Der West-éstliche Divan,” and 
then my father read ‘‘ The Revenge.” On reaching the 
line— 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea, 
he asked Joachim, ‘Could you do that on your violin?” — 
the peace of nature after the thundering of the battle. There 
was no more reading, however, that night, for he suddenly 
turned round to me, saying, ‘‘I must not read any more, 
else I shall wake up the cook, who is sleeping next door.”’ 


When the publication of a volume of songs 
was projected to musically illustrate some of 
the late Laureate’s poems, Dr. Joachim was 
asked to contribute one setting to the series. 
From the lyrics submitted to him he selected 
‘‘Merlin’s song,” perhaps being attracted 
thereto by the naiveté of the lines— 

Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow in the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and by; 
An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 

By the setting of Merlin’s song there hangs a tale 
which illustrates both the composer’s true instinct in the 
setting of words, even in a language not his own, and a 
great poet’s intuitive recognition of musical merit. When 
the album spoken of above was first published, an eminent 
English musician, who was a friend of Tennyson’s, went 
through the songs for the poet’s benefit. It is well known 
that Tennyson was as little of a practical musician as a 
man can be, and that in particular he had a rooted objec- 
tion to musical settings of his own songs, giving as the 
reason for this that the music always went up when he 
wanted it to go down, and down when he wanted it to go 
up. From the whole book of songs he selected those 
which seemed to fall in with his ideas of what the melody 
should be, and the performer noticed with much interest 
that the poet, though ignorant of the names of the com- 
posers as the songs were gone through, pronounced 
favourably upon precisely those songs which a trained 
musician would have chosen if he had the list of com- 
posers before him. Joachim’s song was one of those most 
warmly praised.* 


CARLYLE ON MUSICIANS. 


Dr. Joachim tells a capital story of Carlyle. 
One day his friend (and the friend of Thackeray), 
the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, took him to 
the house of the great philosopher at Chelsea, 
and introduced him as the eminent violinist, &c. 
Brookfield had another engagement, so he 
said: “I'll leave you two together,” and he 
departed. As Carlyle was just about to take 
his morning “constitutional ” he asked Joachim 
to accompany him. During a very long walk 
in Hyde Park the Chelsea sage talked inces- 
santly about Germany, the Kings of Prussia, 
Moltke, Bismarck, the war, &c. At last 
Joachim thought that he ought to say something, 





: of the many eminent men who held Dr.! + Masters of German Music,” by J. A. Fuller Maitland, p. 225. 
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so he innocently asked the irascible Thomas: 
‘‘Do you know Sterndale Bennett?” ‘ No,” 
he replied—(pause)—‘‘I don’t care generally 
for musicians. They are an empty, wind- 
baggy sort of people.” ‘This was not very 
complimentary to me,” Dr. Joachim laughingly 
says. ‘Carlyle’s remark was not unlike that 
once made to me by a Kensington hair-dresser. 
I told the story to Du Maurier, who put it into 
Punch, but, of course, without my name.”’ 
* Please tell us the story, Dr. Joachim.” “I 
was having my hair cut, and I asked the barber 
not to cut this piece of hair (pointing to 
the familiar lock over his left eye). The 
man said: ‘You had better let me cut it, 
sir, or you'll be taken for a philosopher!’ ‘I 
don’t mind being taken for a philosopher.’ 
‘Then, sir, they’ll be taking you for one of 
those fiddling fellows that come over from 
Germany.’”’ 

We are much indebted to one of Dr. 
Joachim’s oldest friends in England, Sir George 
Grove, for kindly supplying the following 
words of appreciation of the eminent violinist : 


SIR GEORGE GROVE—AN APPRECIATION. 


*‘T should like, as a last word to this very 
interesting article,” says Sir George Grove, ‘‘to 
say something about that which strikes me as the 
best of all my dear old friend’s characteristics. 
Other players have as fine execution as he 
has; and to them, as to him, ‘difficulties are 
nothing’; and others, too, have as charming 
expression as he; but no one forgets himself 
as Joachim does. When you hear him you are 
never reminded of Joachim ; it is the composer 
one thinks of. When one hears him play the 
Beethoven Concerto, or a Bach solo, or any- 
thing else, it is obvious that the player’s desire 
all through has been to play the piece as nearly 
as possible as Beethoven or Bach wanted it. 
It used to be so with all the great players, but 
everything changes in this dreadful world, and 
now-a-days, to an old man, too many seem to 
forget the composer and try to show themselves 
off, and see what new readings they can intro- 
duce rather than the one which the composer 
intended. Joachim has always seemed to me 
to have the most astonishing power of inter- 
pretation. He seems not only to know just 
what the original writer meant, but is able to 
give it. This has been said much better than 
I can say it in Max Miiller’s last book, ‘ Auld 
lang syne’ (page 18); and I hope I shall be 
pardoned for begging your readers to look at 
his words.” 





SOME PRESENT ASPECTS OF MUSIC. 


II, 

Years ago, but easily within the recollection 
of middle age, the literary world was much 
exercised by a disposition to review the dark 
characters of history in a favourable light. 
The feeling drew to itself special regard because 








it was in direct opposition to common usage, 
Human nature, which I have alwavs been 
taught to look upon as weak in its relations 
with itself as embodied in another, takes more 
kindly to the blacking brush than to the 
implement of the whitewasher; for much the 
same reason, perhaps, that led the Athenians 
to banish Aristides. Excellence is always a 
mark for arrows, sometimes for mud, and if it 
be vaunted by injudicious friends, as in the 
case just named, defamation becomes a serious 
duty with those who are not equally lauded, 
Hence the astonishment and mistrust excited 
by efforts to show Richard the Third as a 
victim of circumstances to which he was, in 
point of fact, ethically superior ; that Henry the 
Eighth was really an amiable and gentle-minded 
monarch, and that the burning of bishops was 
wholly repugnant to Mary Tudor’s sense of 
propriety in matters religious. Cynicism is, no 
doubt, ready to urge that the whitewashers in 
these very black cases acted not so much from 
conviction as from a desire to attract notice 
by being singular. But the distinction is 
neither here nor there at the present moment; 
the point being that no great success attended 
the efforts of the artisans in question, and that 
the blacking brush is once more in the ascendant. 
There are those who wield it within the domain 
of music. 

It will be better, I think, to drop the blacking 
brush as an illustration, because the heroes of 
our art are assailed with a much more fell 
intent than change of colour. Colour can be 
washed off; whereas if you take a chopper or 
a hammer and smash the statue to pieces the 
chances are that it is done with for good and 
all. We have therefore to deal with image- 
breakers, who would reduce the objects of our 
reverence to fragments and cart them to a 
limekiln. It is useless to say that such people 
do not exist. As a matter of fact they never 
were more numerous than now, and certainly 
never more active and daring in their icono- 
clastic labours. We are necessarily interested 
in a class whose intent, at least, is so destructive, 
and the subject is one which may profitably be 
discussed. 

My charge against the musical image- 
breaker is that he depreciates the composers 
of the past, and limits his regard to the music 
of the present. He laughs at the modes of 
yesterday. In his opinion they served their 
time, and now, like the bonnets of yesterday, 
are worthless. To praise the men and deeds 
of yore is with him an offence which he resents, 
as though it were a personal insult ; and chiefly 
revenges himself by pecking at the most illus- 
trious examples of that which the past was 
able to accomplish. He will sit down and pick 
‘ Elijah” to pieces, in demonstrating its feeble- 
ness and insufficiency, nor does he shrink from 
heaving “’arf a brick” at the ‘ Choral” 
Symphony when occasion serves. He long 
ago spoke of Mozart as infantine; at the name 
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TO SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Come away, sweet lobe. 


BALLET FOR FOUR VOICES. 
Composed by Groncz Rarusons, Mus. B., F.B.C.0. 
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of Haydn he smiles pityingly ; Schubert is to 
him as a boy whistling in a meadow, and, 
imitating Wagner, he puts on gloves to touch 
Mendelssohn. Now, though 1 can no more 
understand the taste and judgment of the 
image-breaker, as thus evinced, than I can 
sympathise with the patrons of problem plays 
and risky novels, I am not going to quarrel 
with him, much less dispute his liberty, or 
question his sincerity. It takes many different 
things to make a world, and iconoclasts of 
all kinds may be, for some mysterious reason, 
necessary to the completeness of our own. 
But I am within my right if I treat the image- 
breaker as a problem for such solution as is 
possible, and as an influence against which it 
may be well to set the unsophisticated on their 
guard. 

It is noteworthy that, within the compass of 
the arts, we find image-breakers chiefly in the 
section devoted to music. Not that other arts 
have been free from controversy. In painting, 
for example, classicism and romanticism once 
struggled hard for supremacy; just as the 
orthodoxy of to-day is assailed by impressionism 
and other, at present, doubtful developments. 
In poetry, also, form and spirit have changed, 
after more or less of conflict. But in these 
cases we see a war of principles, not of person- 
alities; a striving of influences to shape and 
determine the future, not to work destruction 
upon the creations of the past. I say nothing 
of sculpture and architecture, which virtually 
died long since; but in painting and poetry 
men of all tastes regard the entire course of the 
art as a chain of developments, each merti- 
torious in itself and essential to the end finally 
to be reached; each, therefore, worthy of 
respect and honour. Would that the musical 
image-breaker had the same “sweet reason- 
ableness.”” Unhappily, he is pretty much as 
I have described him. 

Another point should be observed. It is not 
only that the tendency to exalt modern art at 
the expense of that which is older appears 
mainly in connection with music, but also 
that itself is a modern development. As far 
as I am aware this tendency did not appear 


excited no organised hostility. He was 
criticised, of course, as was right he should 
be, and he offended many censors, accord- 
ing to the measure of their failure in 
trying to understand him. But to a very much 
larger extent his greatness was admitted and 
applauded. It is not, however, on record 
that this master’s partisans and admirers sought 
to exalt their chief by running down Mozart 
and the composers of his generation. They 
were not one-man worshippers, nor did they 
exclude from their sympathies everything 
wanting the stamp of a particular cult. This 
leads me to ask why the practice of image- 
breaking should be a feature of our own time. 
It is a striking demonstration of Wagner’s 
far-reaching influence that his name cannot 
possibly be kept out of any discussion in which 
modern music is concerned. With regard to 
the present case, it comes to mind, and drops 
from the pen, inevitably, because there is much 
reason to believe that to him we owe, directly 
or indirectly, the crusade now being carried on 
against everything ante-Wagner. Here, how- 
ever, it is needful to discriminate, as a matter 
of simple justice. I should be very sorry to 
think, and it would be impossible for me to 
believe that Wagner, were heto revisit the field of 
his many conflicts, would approveall that is being 
done in his name. It is notoriously a penalty 
of greatness that whatever is least great in its 
composition should be taken up and exaggera- 
ted by followers. But there is no blinking the 
fact that Wagner set in motion the ball now 
directed to the crushing of all music save his 
own and that in which his influence is para- 
mount. Saying this, I am not calling in 
question his sincerity. Wanting proof to the 
contrary, it must be assumed that he acted 
according to his view of the necessities of the 
case. Nevertheless, he might have exposed the 
weakness of his predecessors, and proclaimed 





‘the strength of his own tenets, without the 
'personal bitterness which so largely disfigures 
| mae polemical writings. This was a defect of 
‘temperament, and it is precisely this which 
|has been taken up and carried to the extreme 
by his followers. It is hardly too much 
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on a serious scale—that is to say, well-nigh|to say that, at one time, the free lances of 
co-terminous with the artistic domain affected— | Wagnerian controversy endeavoured to set up 
till within a comparatively recent time. It is|a condition of terrorism. Ubiquitous and 
true that Gluckists and Piccinists contended | unscrupulous, they sought to gag every mouth 
in Paris more than a century ago, and fought that even mildly argued against their creed. 
with considerable asperity ; but their strife was | Their master’s expletives being too weak, they 
largely personal, as between two living masters | coined others which, if not really stronger, 
of diverse nationalities and styles. It was,;were in effect lurid and appalling, and they 
moreover, aggravated by the divisionsin French | were ever ready with a whole magazine of 
society, and by questions with which even the | personalities, having which there was no need 
Court of Louis XVI. was not unconnected. | to urge the famous injunction, ‘“‘ Don’t hesitate 
This case, however, lies outside present con-|to shoot.” Of all this, those who took any 
sideration. It never formally opposed the} part, however humble, in the great controversy 
present to the past. For the rest of musical}had ample experience. To a large extent a 
Istory we see steady advance, unattended by | change for the better has come about, at any 
any now recognisable effort to cut connection | rate outwardly. Stage thunder and fierce 
with that which lay behind. Even Beethoven | mouthings frightened into silence many weak 
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brethren on the opposite side, while many 
others ceased to argue because it seemed 
impossible to convince, and the only return 
was vituperation. Still, the old spirit, while 
less aflame for lack of fuel, is at work where a 
chance of destructiveness appears, and now 
we are commanded to believe in no music save 
that of to-day. 

A position more strange and unphilosophic 
than that taken up by the image-breakers is 
difficuit to imagine. It is so because mainly 
connected with that which appertains to the 
accessories and not to the essentials of music. 
The essentials are, first, the thought or feeling 
of the composer—the thought, I say, since 
some music is intellectual, not emotional. To 
the expression of thought or feeling the indis- 
pensables are melody and harmony, or, more 
generally speaking, treatment. Given these 
requirements, music can be made in which all 
that is vital exists. Colour and force belong to 
the mere working machinery of the art, and are 
determined by the mechanical inventiveness of 
the instrument-maker. Observe, however, that 
upon colour and force modern music chiefly 
depends. The evolution of melody and the 
practice of what is understood by the term 
treatment are now relegated to the second 
place; a composer's primary aim being success- 
ful manipulation of hues and dynamic effects. 
Very well; I am not concerned here to discuss 
the change as one of improvement or degenera- 
tion. But surely no thoughtful and intelligent 
modern will assert that works of art which do 
not reflect the hues and follow the fashions 
of the day are, therefore, inartistic, and, as 
an ultimate and necessary conclusion, not 
deserving of consideration. Yet upon this the 
whole question turns. 

Far from me be insensibility to the claims of 
good modern music. It has been my duty to 
praise much of it, and the obligation has 
always brought pleasure in its train. But I 
must oppose with all my force the notion that 
a change of fashion, however firmly based 
upon the Zeitgeist, vitiates all that has gone 
before. In connection with no other art is 
such an idea possible, but that is a point 
superfluous to the argument. The pitch 
of the matter seems to be that the essential 
beauties of music appertain to no_par- 
ticular age or mode. They belong to the 
economy of the universe, like the properties 
of the echo, and in all ages composers have 
demonstrated their existence by making them 
obvious to physical and mental perception. 
I do not say that those demonstrations are 
of equal value to us at the present moment. 
The music of any given age is presumably that 
which most fully satisfies its needs. But one 
may grant this without consenting to the 
annihilation of music which served equally well 
for an earlier generation, and now is vitalised 
by the indestructible qualities which lie at the 
root of art in every age. Let us rather cultivate 


the past than neglect it. ‘ Let us praise great 
men and the fathers who begat us.” Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and their successors 
down to the solid and splendid master not long 
since called away—these left us a glorious 
inheritance, not to be set aside for productions 
which may fail before the test of time, and the 
fate of which another generation will decree. 
JosepH BENNETT. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC.* 
By W. H. Hapow, M.A., B.Mus. 
II. 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF THE SONATA. 


Historians have often laid stress on the 
‘*isolation” of J. S. Bach; and, indeed, it is 
undeniable that during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century his direct influence was very 
slight. Part of the reason is that his innermost 
secret was at the time incommunicable—that 
no one inherited his feeling for richness and 
fulness of sound, or his mastery of harmonic 
progression. Again, some of the problems ot 
music were so completely solved by him that 
no further advance seemed possible; and the 
art naturally turned aside to consider questions 
which even his genius had left comparatively 
untouched. And, fora third reason, the sceptre 
of music passed forthwith from Germany to 
Austria, and during the next period swayed a 
new country and, in great measure, a new race. 
But the fact which these causes help to explain 
may very easily be overstated. The Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier was well-known to Mozart and 
formed the staple of Beethoven’s education; 
the ‘‘ dreary period between Bach and Haydn” 
somewhat diminishes when we remember that 
Bach died in 1750 and that Haydn’s first known 
composition appeared in 1751; while the 
assertion that ‘in the time of C. P. E. Bach 
there were no great men,” can only be said to 
have a meaning if it be qualified by the words 
‘in Germany proper.” 

For Emanuel Bach was not only contem- 
porary with the first two leaders of the Viennese 
school—with Haydn for more than fifty years, 
with Mozart for more than thirty—he was also 
a potent influence in determining the character 
of their work. His sonatas were carefully 
studied and followed by Haydn; Mozart calls 
him the “ father” of the Austrian composers, 
and declares that “if any of us can do anything, 
we owe it all to him.’’ And there can be no 
doubt that in many points of style, especially 
those that touch the dramatic or poetic side of 
instrumental composition, he served as a model 
for Beethoven himself. 

Thus his work overlaps with a wide margin 
the two schools of Leipzig and Vienna, between 





* The substance of three lectures, musically illustrated, delivered 





at the Royal Institution, February 12, 19, and 26, 1898. 
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which it standsasa connecting link. The best 
part of it was written for the clavier, which he 
studied under the direct guidance and super- 
vision of his father, and consisted not of suites, 
but of sonatas. In these he steadily modified 
and extended the traditional methods of the 
time. The number of movements is almost 
invariably three—an opening Allegro, an An- 
dante or Adagio, and a bright, quick Finale ; 
the dance names and the dance measures drop 
for the most part out of use, and are succeeded 
by structures of more varied and organic design. 
The style grows more distinctively harmonic, 
there appears a new feeling for isolated points 
of colour and for effects of surprise and climax; 
most important of all, the three-canto form 
emerges from its period of comparative neglect 
and is accepted as the general ground-plan 
of complex musical structure. Again, like 
Scarlatti, he begins to recognise the importance 
of differentiating the first canto into two distinct 
paragraphs; and though he does this with a 
tentative and uncertain hand, he yet gives 
indication of a method which was adopted as 
essential by the Austrian composers. 

It was, then, C. P. E. Bach who first made 
habitual our familiar scheme of exposition, 
development section, and recapitulation. He 
did not, of course, invent it, for it has been 
traced back in germ as far as Corelli, but he 
brought it into that position of supremacy 
which it maintained without question through 
the most fruitful period in the history of instru- 
mental music. Meantime, while he was working 
at his clavier sonatas, there were gathering 
the materials for two even more important 
kinds of composition. During the seventeenth 
century orchestration had hardly existed; com- 
posers were satisfied with strings and an 
occasional solo part for oboe or trumpet. Pezel 
and Becker experimented a little with wind 
instruments, but it was not until the early 
eighteenth century that these began to appear as 
an integral part of the orchestral forces. Then 
came Handel and Bach, then Stamitz and the 
Mannheim orchestra. By Haydn’s time the 
band consisted of strings with from four to 
eight wind instruments, and one of his earliest 
works was to write, in 1755, a set of diverti- 
menti, some for strings alone, some for com- 
binations of strings and wind. From these 
come his first quartet and his first symphony. 
The former (Op. 1, No. 1) is in five movements, 
the latter (Op. 1, No. 5) is in the usual three 
of the Bach concerti.* Later on, when Haydn 
had clearly differentiated the two kinds, he 
fixed the number of movements at four, where 
it remained with little or no alteration through 
the whole of the Viennese period. The move- 
ments themselves were virtually of the same 
structure as those of C. P. E. Bach’s clavier 
sonatas, with the interpolation of Haydn’s 
favourite measure, the minuet. 





* See Pohl’s “ Haydn,” Vol. I., p. 333, &c. 


So far, then, as concerns the number and 
disposition of the various movements, there 
is, from the time of Haydn, no variation of 
serious import. But the case is different when 
we come to consider the separate structures of 
which the aggregated works are composed ; 
especially that of the first movement, in which 
the three principles of duality, plurality, and 
unity are most clearly displayed. If we take 
a typical “exposition” of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, we shall find four 
distinct methods of statement. In all four 
there are two separate paragraphs, embodying 
two different tonal centres, and connected by a 
brief sentence of transition; in all four the 
second paragraph is by a natural law of balance 
longer than the first ;* but here the resemblance 
ends. Haydn gives his principal melody to 
the first subject, which has the advantage of 
making it specially salient, and the dis- 
advantage of lowering the interest as the 
exposition proceeds. Mozart places his 
principal melody in the first strain of the second 
subject, and then goes off into scale and 
arpeggio passages to markthekey. Beethoven 
makes his second subject consist of a series of 
distinct sentences, almost every one of which 
contains a separate melodic idea. Schubert 
introduces his principal melody at the end of 
the transition, makes it carry the modulation 
to the contrasted key, and then repeats it with 
variations and digressions to the double-bar. 
Distinctions equally wide may be noted in the 
treatment of the development section, which is 
far more highly organised by Beethoven than 
by any of the other three composers. Indeed, 
none have surpassed, and none but Brahms 
have equalled, the variety and ingenuity of 
thematic device which Beethoven exhibits in 
this part of his work. 

The slow movement represents the elegiac 
element in the sonata, and therefore lays more 
stress upon qualities of style and sentiment 
than upon elaboration or complexity of struc- 
ture. Indeed, there is only one structural 
form which may be described as characteristic 
of it—a simple ternary stanza with a long Coda, 
in which is repeated some part of the clause of 
assertion or the clause of contrast, or of both. 
Its varieties, and the limits within which it 
moves, may be seen by comparing the examples 
from Beethoven’s first four sonatas with the 
Adagio of the ‘“‘ Hammerclavier”’ (Op. 106). 
Apart from this form, the slow movement usually 
adopts either that of the ‘‘ three principles,” or 
that of the rondo, or that of the theme with 
variations, for the last of which it is specially 
adapted from its natural susceptibility to 
decoration and ornament. 

On the lyric movement—the minuet or 
Scherzo—there is no need to dwell ; its diversity 
of structural forms is simply that of the primi- 
tive dance measure already considered. The 





* The tonic key prevails in the recapitulation, and therefore occupies 





in the exposition a comparatively small place. 
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rondo is derived not from the medieval 
rondel (a highly artificial form with which it 
has very little in common), but from the 
‘‘carol’”’ of the troubadours, a song-form in 
which a recurrent chorus alternated with solo 
verses. It was at first indeterminate in length 
—some of Couperin’s have as many as seven 
“couplets” or episodes, while some of Rameau’s 
have only one; and throughout musical history 
it remained the most loose and experimental of 
all structural types employed in the sonata 
and in similar compositions. The practice of 
repeating the first episode in the tonic key 
towards the end of the movement appears 
tentatively in Michael Haydn and Mozart, 
and was further organised by Beethoven. But 
of all forms the rondo is the least precise in 
usage. From the time of C. P. E. Bach to 
that of Schubert and Chopin it assumes at 
least a dozen variant shapes, which have 
nothing in common, except a more or less 
regular recurrence of the principal theme. 

Among the various kinds of instrumental 
compositions for which these movements were 
employed, the most conventional is the concerto, 
which throughout the period is bound by arti- 
ficial laws for the benefit of the soloist. Mozart, 
by whom it was mainly established, took com- 
paratively little interest in problemsof structure. 
Beethoven, though he considerably enriched 
the content of Mozart’s form, yet left its out- 
line virtually untouched. A possible reason is 
that in the last and most experimental period 
of his life he wrote no concerti, though the 
Choral Fantasia shows that, in this matter 
also, he was growing dissatisfied with existing 
limitations. At any rate, in the later sonatas 
and quartets, Beethoven pushed the principle 
of instrumental structure to a further point of 
development ; not by any sudden or revolu- 
tionary change, for every stage is the logical 
outcome of its predecessor; but by a gradual 
shifting of balances, and, above all, by a 
gradual inter-relation of contrapuntal and 
melodic methods. The influence of the fugue 
appears not only in passages of polyphony and 
imitation, but still more vitally in the practice 
of carrying a salient theme through the whole 
course of the movement. 

In the larger forms the work of Schubert 
does not add anything of importance to the 
history of musical structure. In general 
conception it is influenced by Mozart rather 
than by Beethoven; in treatment it is usually 
loose and hasty, filled with separate passages 
of the greatest beauty, but, as a whole, lacking 
concentration and design. It is more like 
music improvised than music thought out, and 
almost every number illustrates the avowal 
made by him on seeing the score of * Fidelio,” 
that: ‘he had no time for such corrections.” 
Structurally, therefore, his writing is more 
noticeable in forms outside the sonata—e.g., 
the Moments Musicaux, and the like, wherein 
he set an example speedily followed by the 





romantic composers. The true climax of 
the Viennese period is to be found not in him, 
but in the later works of Beethoven. 

(To be continued.) 





ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Tue trend of evolution, according to the best 
scientific authorities, points irresistibly to a 
decay of those purely physical qualities in 
which man approximates to the savage or the 
animal. Cases of exceptionally acute hearing 
or exceptionally long sight are rare amongst 
highly civilised races and tend to grow rarer, 
And although the sense of hearing is distinct 
from the musical ear, there can be no doubt 
that a general blunting of that sense must 
exercise no inconsiderable influence on the 
development of instrumental music. Whether 
we regard the matter by the light of history 
or of the tendencies of the moment, we are 
brought by either method to the same con. 
clusion, that in each successive stage of musical 
evolution the dynamic factor, the element 
of volume and sonority, tends to play a more 
and more important part. If one takes 
individual instances, one may compare the 
tremendous grand pianoforte of to-day with 
the delicate virginals, spinet, and clavichord 
of byegone generations: the brilliant violin 
with the gentle viol. If one regards groups 
of instruments, one is struck by the emergence of 
the formidable new wind instruments of this 
century; while if instruments are regarded 
collectively, there is the gigantic modern 
orchestra to be set alongside the modest 
combinations which satisfied Bach and Haydn. 
Again, it is rather amusing to find in Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe’s Reminiscences that the 
indictments brought a generation or so back 
against Wagner for his abuse of sonority were 
forestalled in the early decades of the century 
by the hostile critics of Rossini! If, on the 
other hand, we confine our attention to latter: 
day music of the moment, we shall find that 
the school which is most in vogue at the 
moment —the Slavonic—is, above all, pre: 
occupied with providing rich and strange effects 
by the constant use of the most powerful 
instruments of the orchestra. There was 4 
time when players of the instruments of per- 
cussion enjoyed, comparatively speaking, 4 
sinecure. Now they are almost as hard worked 
as any members of the orchestra, and we feel 
sure that in a year or two, in the formal list of 
players, the tam-tamist will have a line to 
himself instead of being lumped up in a 
comprehensive “&c.” with the artist who 
manipulates the big drum and cymbals. 

It is really rather pathetic to look back on 
the early efforts of pioneers in the direction of 
enhanced sonority. Hauptmann in his letters 
gives an amusing account of Raimondi’s now 
forgotten triple oratorio of ‘ Potiphar, Saul, 
and Joseph.” The score, he tells us, was five 
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feet high and five feet broad. The three 
orchestras had their full complement of wind 
instruments, trombones, and ophicleides; so 
there were nine trombones, three ophicleides, 
twelve horns, and so on, all going at once. It 
will thus be seen that Raimondi’s sole idea of 
producing the desired effect was to multiply 
instruments, instead of introducing new ones. 
It is, we feel sure, in the latter direction that 
the true advance is to be made, and the 
wonder is that so little has been done even in 
our own enlightened age, when the resources 
of science have furnished the composer with 
the means of impressing even the most 
apathetic tympanum. We propose, therefore, 
in the briefest possible manner, to indicate 
some of the neglected aids to orchestral 
sonority which lie ready to the hand of the 
enterprising composer. 

(1) The steam whistle. Persons who have 
attended the concerts given in the Shoreditch 
Town Hall cannot have failed to be struck by 
the remarkable effect occasionally produced by 
the shrieks of locomotives at the adjacent 
railway station. Now and again, when they 
have happened to chime in with the key of the 
music being performed in the hall, the result 
has been most exhilarating. If the steam 
whistle were formally admitted to the orchestra, 
we feel sure that it would be simply irresistible 
in those descriptive symphonic poems so much 
in vogue at the present day. Think, again, 
how splendidly it would tell in an overture to, 
say, ‘ The Flying Scotchman.” 

(2) Closely allied in mechanism to the steam 
whistle, but richer and more full-bodied in tone, 
is the Siren, which would lend a beautiful touch 
of corroborative detail to any piece of a marine 
character. There is something peculiarly weird 
in the note of the Siren, which should commend 
it to those composers who are preoccupied 
with bizarre or unearthly themes for musical 
illustration. 

(3) The leg of a table abruptly moved on an 
oilcloth flooring will produce a sound singularly 
suggestive of the roar of an esurient lion. The 
great merit of this instrument is its simplicity 
and cheapness. A small deal table can be 
procured for a few shillings, and a square of 
oilcloth of the requisite dimensions only costs 
about ninepence. 

(4) As a glorified substitute for the futile and 
ineffectual tinkling of a tambourine, we would 
suggest the employment of about a hundred 
long steel or iron rods. Our readers must have 
often been charmed by the superb jangling 
caused by these implements as they are con- 
veyed on a cart through the streets. In the 
confined space of a concert-room they would 
produce an even more momentous din. 

(5) Although in most respects we have 
bettered the devices of the ancients for creating 
loud and horrific noises, some of their primitive 
instruments answered the purpose so well as to 
warrant the honour of a revival. In particular, 


we would instance the conch, or marine shell— 
generally that of the strombus gigas—which is 
still used by some of the savage tribes of Africa 
as a means of signalling in war. The most 
redoubtable performers on the war conch, how- 
ever, were probably the aborigines of South 
America, who, according to the account given 
by some travellers, were able to emit a sound by 
means of this natural tromba marina capable of 
being heard at a distance of five miles. The 
conch, it may also be mentioned, was the 
favourite instrument of the Tritons, that race of 
subordinate sea deities of whom Pausanias gives 
such an engaging description. For the Tritons, 
he tells us, had sea-green hair and eyes, gills 
below the ears, human noses, broad mouths with 
the teeth of animals, scales on their bodies, and 
instead of feet a tail like that of a dolphin. Some 
carried their taste for fancy physiology so far as 
to indulge in the fore-feet of a horse as well. 
These details may possibly seem somewhat out 
of place in a serious musical article, but in our 
opinion they are of the utmost importance as 
emphasizing the congruity which ought to 
prevail between a player and his instrument, 
but which is totally neglected by modern 
instrumental performers. Players of stringed 
instruments ought always to wear Court dress; 
players of strange and uncouth instruments, 
like the bass clarinet and double bassoon, ought 
to wear fancy dress; while, finally, players 
of certain instruments like the tam-tam, the 
tuba, and the bass drum cught to wear masks. 
The player of the tam-tam, we are convinced, 
ought to be dressed as a headsman, while 
performers on the ‘celesta” and the harp 
should be equipped with angelic plumage. 

(6) Wagner has done wonders in exploring 
the abysmal sonorities of wind instruments, but 
his achievements have by no means exhausted 
the possibilities of effect on the side of pro- 
fundity. The deepest and most superb note 
that we have ever heard was given out by a 
steam thrashing machine, and we have little 
doubt that the mechanism requisite to evoke 
this stentorophonic sound could be adapted to 
the exigencies of the orchestra in such a way 
as to eliminate the accompanying process of 
cereal flagellation. 

(7) Miscellaneous Suggestions. Under this 
head we would briefly advert to a few hitherto 
unexploited methods of enriching and reinforcing 
the volume of instrumental sound. There is 
the peculiar moan of the motor-car, the plaintive 
timbre of which could be singularly effective in 
elegies, laments, and other pieces of a sad or 
sombre nature. On the other hand, where 
exuberant vitality is indicated, the rich tone- 
colour of a circular-saw—or ‘ buzz-saw,” as 
the Americans beautifully call it—would be 
invaluable. Thirdly, where, as so frequently 
happens now-a-days, the simple aim of the 
composer is to suggest the dominion of din, 
why not strengthen the percussion department 
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rondo is derived not from the medizval 
rondel (a highly artificial form with which it 
has very little in common), but from the 
‘‘carol” of the troubadours, a song-form in 
which a recurrent chorus alternated with solo 
verses. It was at first indeterminate in length 
—some of Couperin’s have as many as seven 
‘“‘couplets” or episodes, while some of Rameau’s 
have only one; and throughout musical history 
it remained the most loose and experimental of 
all structural types employed in the sonata 
and in similar compositions. The practice of 
repeating the first episode in the tonic key 
towards the end of the movement appears 
tentatively in Michael Haydn and Mozart, 
and was further organised by Beethoven. But 
of all forms the rondo is the least precise in 
usage. From the time of C. P. E. Bach to 
that of Schubert and Chopin it assumes at 
least a dozen variant shapes, which have 
nothing in common, except a more or less 
regular recurrence of the principal theme. 

Among the various kinds of instrumental 
compositions for which these movements were 
employed, the most conventional is the concerto, 
which throughout the period is bound by arti- 
ficial laws for the benefit of the soloist. Mozart, 
by whom it was mainly established, took com- 
paratively little interest in problemsof structure. 
Beethoven, though he considerably enriched 
the content of Mozart’s form, yet left its out- 
line virtually untouched. A possible reason is 
that in the last and most experimental period 
of his life he wrote no concerti, though the 
Choral Fantasia shows that, in this matter 
also, he was growing dissatisfied with existing 
limitations. At any rate, in the later sonatas 
and quartets, Beethoven pushed the principle 
of instrumental structure to a further point of 
development ; not by any sudden or revolu- 
tionary change, for every stage is the logical 
outcome of its predecessor; but by a gradual 
shifting of balances, and, above all, by a 
gradual inter-relation of contrapuntal and 
melodic methods. The influence of the fugue 
appears not only in passages of polyphony and 
imitation, but still more vitally in the practice 
of carrying a salient theme through the whole 
course of the movement. 

In the larger forms the work of Schubert 
does not add anything of importance to the 
history of musical structure. In general 
conception it is influenced by Mozart rather 
than by Beethoven; in treatment it is usually 
loose and hasty, filled with separate passages 
of the greatest beauty, but, as a whole, lacking 
concentration and design. It is more like 
music improvised than music thought out, and 
almost every number illustrates the avowal 
made by him on seeing the score of “ Fidelio,” 
that: ‘he had no time for such corrections.” 
Structurally, therefore, his writing is more 
noticeable in forms outside the sonata—e.g., 
the Moments Musicaux, and the like, wherein 
he set an example speedily followed by the 








romantic composers. The true climax of 
the Viennese period is to be found not in him, 
but in the later works of Beethoven. 

(To be continued.) 





ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Tue trend of evolution, according to the best 
scientific authorities, points irresistibly to a 
decay of those purely physical qualities in 
which man approximates to the savage or the 
animal. Cases of exceptionally acute hearing 
or exceptionally long sight are rare amongst 
highly civilised races and tend to grow rarer, 
And although the sense of hearing is distinct 
from the musical ear, there can be no doubt 
that a general blunting of that sense must 
exercise no inconsiderable influence on the 
development of instrumental music. Whether 
we regard the matter by the light of history 
or of the tendencies of the moment, we are 
brought by either method to the same con. 
clusion, that in each successive stage of musical 
evolution the dynamic factor, the element 
of volume and sonority, tends to play a more 
and more important part. If one takes 
individual instances, one may compare the 
tremendous grand pianoforte of to-day with 
the delicate virginals, spinet, and clavichord 
of byegone generations: the brilliant violin 
with the gentle viol. If one regards groups 
of instruments, one is struck by the emergence of 
the formidable new wind instruments of this 
century; while if instruments are regarded 
collectively, there is the gigantic modern 
orchestra to be set alongside the modest 
combinations which satisfied Bach and Haydn, 
Again, it is rather amusing to find in Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe’s Reminiscences that the 
indictments brought a generation or so back 
against Wagner for his abuse of sonority were 
forestalled in the early decades of the century 
by the hostile critics of Rossini! If, on the 
other hand, we confine our attention to latter: 
day music of the moment, we shall find that 
the school which is most in vogue at the 
moment —the Slavonic —is, above all, pre- 
occupied with providing rich and strange effects 
by the constant use of the most powerful 
instruments of the orchestra. There was a 
time when players of the instruments of pet: 
cussion enjoyed, comparatively speaking, a 
sinecure. Now they are almost as hard worked 
as any members of the orchestra, and we feel 
sure that in a year or two, in the formal list of 
players, the tam-tamist will have a line to 
himself instead of being lumped up in a 
comprehensive “&c.” with the artist who 
manipulates the big drum and cymbals. 

It is really rather pathetic to look back on 
the early efforts of pioneers in the direction of 
enhanced sonority. Hauptmann in his letters 
gives an amusing account of Raimondi’s now 
forgotten triple oratorio of ‘ Potiphar, Saul, 
and Joseph.” The score, he tells us, was five 
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feet high and five feet broad. The three 
orchestras had their full complement of wind 
instruments, trombones, and ophicleides; so 
there were nine trombones, three ophicleides, 
twelve horns, and so on, all going at once. It 
will thus be seen that Raimondi’s sole idea of 
producing the desired effect was to multiply 
instruments, instead of introducing new ones. 
It is, we feel sure, in the latter direction that 
the true advance is to be made, and the 
wonder is that so little has been done even in 
our own enlightened age, when the resources 
of science have furnished the composer with 
the means of impressing even the most 
apathetic tympanum. We propose, therefore, 
in the briefest possible manner, to indicate 
some of the neglected aids to orchestral 
sonority which lie ready to the hand of the 
enterprising composer. 

(1) The steam whistle. Persons who have 
attended the concerts given in the Shoreditch 
Town Hall cannot have failed to be struck by 
the remarkable effect occasionally produced by 
the shrieks of locomotives at the adjacent 
railway station. Now and again, when they 
have happened to chime in with the key of the 
music being performed in the hall, the result 
has been most exhilarating. If the steam 
whistle were formally admitted to the orchestra, 
we feel sure that it would be simply irresistible 
in those descriptive symphonic poems so much 
in vogue at the present day. Think, again, 
how splendidly it would tell in an overture to, 
say, “ The Flying Scotchman.” 

(2) Closely allied in mechanism to the steam 
whistle, but richer and more full-bodied in tone, 
is the Siren, which would lend a beautiful touch 
of corroborative detail to any piece of a marine 
character. There is something peculiarly weird 
in the note of the Siren, which should commend 
it to those composers who are preoccupied 
with bizarre or unearthly themes for musical 
illustration. 

(3) The leg of a table abruptly moved on an 
oilcloth flooring will produce a sound singularly 
suggestive of the roar of an esurient lion. The 
great merit of this instrument is its simplicity 
and cheapness. A small deal table can be 
procured for a few shillings, and a square of 
dilcloth of the requisite dimensions only costs 
about ninepence. 

(4) As a glorified substitute for the futile and 
ineffectual tinkling of a tambourine, we would 
suggest the employment of about a hundred 
long steel or iron rods. Our readers must have 
often been charmed by the superb jangling 
caused by these implements as they are con- 
veyed on a cart through the streets. In the 
confined space of a concert-room they would 
produce an even more momentous din. 

(5) Although in most respects we have 
bettered the devices of the ancients for creating 
loud and horrific noises, some of their primitive 
instruments answered the purpose so well as to 


we would instance the conch, or marine shell— 
generally that of the strombus gigas—which is 
still used by some of the savage tribes of Africa 
as a means of signalling in war. The most 
redoubtable performers on the war conch, how- 
ever, were probably the aborigines of South 
America, who, according to the account given 
by some travellers, were able to emit a sound by 
means of this natural tromba marina capable of 
being heard at a distance of five miles. The 
conch, it may also be mentioned, was the 
favourite instrument of the Tritons, that race of 
subordinate sea deities of whom Pausanias gives 
such an engaging description. For the Tritons, 
he tells us, had sea-green hair and eyes, gills 
below the ears, human noses, broad mouths with 
the teeth of animals, scales on their bodies, and 
instead of feet a tail like that of a dolphin. Some 
carried their taste for fancy physiology so far as 
to indulge in the fore-feet of a horse as well. 
These details may possibly seem somewhat out 
of place in a serious musical article, but in our 
opinion they are of the utmost importance as 
emphasizing the congruity which ought to 
prevail between a player and his instrument, 
but which is totally neglected by modern 
instrumental performers. Players of stringed 
instruments ought always to wear Court dress; 
players of strange and uncouth instruments, 
like the bass clarinet and double bassoon, ought 
to wear fancy dress; while, finally, players 
of certain instruments like the tam-tam, the 
tuba, and the bass drum ought to wear masks. 
The player of the tam-tam, we are convinced, 
ought to be dressed as a headsman, while 
performers on the ‘‘celesta’’ and the harp 
should be equipped with angelic plumage. 

(6) Wagner has done wonders in exploring 
the abysmal sonorities of wind instruments, but 
his achievements have by no means exhausted 
the possibilities of effect on the side of pro- 
fundity. The deepest and most superb note 
that we have ever heard was given out by a 
steam thrashing machine, and we have little 
doubt that the mechanism requisite to evoke 
this stentorophonic sound could be adapted to 
the exigencies of the orchestra in such a way 
as to eliminate the accompanying process of 
cereal flagellation. 

(7) Miscellaneous Suggestions. Under this 
head we would briefly advert to a few hitherto 
unexploited methods of enriching and reinforcing 
the volume of instrumental sound. There is 
the peculiar moan of the motor-car, the plaintive 
timbre of which could be singularly effective in 
elegies, laments, and other pieces of a sad or 
sombre nature. On the other hand, where 
exuberant vitality is indicated, the rich tone- 
colour of a circular-saw—or ‘‘ buzz-saw,” as 
the Americans beautifully call it—would be 





invaluable. Thirdly, where, as so frequently 
happens now-a-days, the simple aim of the 
composer is to suggest the dominion of din, 
why not strengthen the percussion department 





warrant the honour of a revival. In particular, 
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carte blanche to ply his hammer on a boiler of 
suitable dimensions as frequently and vigorously 
as his strength would permit? Lastly, we 
would suggest, as a suitable variant and 
improvement upon the ordinary method, the 
occasional employment of a chorus of wild 
beasts—lions, tigers, gorillas, elephants, and 
asses. There might be some difficulty in getting 
them to come in on the beat, we admit; but 
we have little doubt that a patient conductor, 
assisted by an intelligent keeper armed with a 
long pole, would after a very few rehearsals be 
in a position to electrify even the most Dlasé 
auditor. / 


Sir Jonun Starner, Inspector of Music in the 
Training Colleges in England and Wales under the 
Education Department, in his report just published 
(which is printed in full in the current number of 
the School Music Review), gives the following gratify- 
ing information with regard to the songs sung by 
the students at the various examinations he and 
his assistant, Dr. W. G. McNaught, have held 
throughout the country :— 


The improvement during recent years in the selection 
of songs to be sung by students at the examinations has 
been more than once alluded to in these reports. It is, 
however, interesting to find that the gradual displacement 
of weak drawing-room ballads by songs of a higher and 
healthier type is steady and continuous. The character 
of the songs sung is not only of importance to the students 
themselves, but also to the comfort, not to say the health, 
of the examiners. Considering that I and my assistant 
inspector had to hear in England and Wales last year 
more than 2,000 songs, it can easily be imagined what 
serious injury to temper, nerves, and artistic morality 
might have supervened if the majority of them had con- 
sisted of those exciting sentimental ditties which thrive 
chiefly in the unhealthy atmosphere of the “ballad” 
concert-room. We feel that we ought gratefully to 
acknowledge that we had the pleasure of listening to songs 
by Mendelssohn 580 times, by Schubert 235, Handel 2o1, 
Sterndale Bennett 166, Schumann 82, Beethoven 35, and 
Spohr 28 times. This accounts at once for 1,327 out of 
the 2,000 songs, but it must not be supposed that the 
remaining number were altogether ill-chosen or unworthy 
of study; I merely mention the facts as a proof of the 
upward tendency of musical taste among students in 
training colleges. 





Tuis is the centennial year of the first performance, 
though it was of a private nature, of Haydn’s 
‘ Creation,” which took place at the Schwarzenburg 
Palace, Vienna, on April 29,1798. Haydn, then sixty- 
six years old, conducted. ‘‘One moment,” he records, 
‘‘[ was as cold as ice, the next I seemed to be on 
fire.” The first public performance took place at 
t \e Imperial Court Theatre, Vienna, a year later— 
‘larch 19, 1799. When the oratorio was first pub- 
| shed (Vienna, 1800), nearly half of the 510 copies 
ere subscribed for by Haydn’s admirers in England. 





[HERE was a certain rivalry, not without its 
‘morous aspect, between two concert-givers as to 
10 should be the first to perform the work in 
ndon. Salomon, Haydn’s friend, who gave 
icerts at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
id ordered an early copy of the score, but, owing 
some delay in transit, it was a long time on its 
rney from the Austrian capital. When it arrived, 


omon is said to have been mulcted in the sum of 
o 16s. for postage! John Ashley, the conductor 








of the Lenten concerts at Covent Garden, had the 
shrewdness to ask one of the King’s messengers, who 
travelled by special express, to bring him, in his 
personal baggage, a copy from Vienna. Ashley, 
therefore, received his score one day earlier than 
the “ early copy” sent to Salomon, and at a cost of 
only £2 12s. 6d.—probably the subscription price— 
against that of £30 16s. paid by his rival. The copy 
came into Ashley’s hands at nine o’clock on a 
Saturday evening. He split up the book, and 
at once set Goodwin, the copyist, to work in 
transcribing the vocal as well as the band parts, 
Several professional friends lent their aid. On the 
Monday a preliminary advertisement in the True 
Briton announced that the Creation” would be 
performed on the following Friday; and so it was, 
for the first time in England, on March 28, 1800, 
The parts—vocal and instrumental—for the 120 
performers were therefore copied within a week. 
When Harris, the proprietor of the theatre, com- 
plimented those concerned upon their expeditiousness, 
the chief copyist replied: “Sir, we have humbly 
copied a great example. It is not the first time that 
the ‘Creation’ has been completed in six days!” 





Here is a choice example of ‘technical criticism” 
from an important provincial paper—the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. ‘*The Heart’s Release’... will 
appeal to all lovers of sentimental ballads. It would 
appear as if the best possible effect will result from 
very little effort. The melody is very charming, and 
the possessor of a rich deep voice will sustain with 
all the necessary emotion the lines of mediants, &c., in 
the first part. The second portion moves in a more 
flowing manner; but, if the breath be taken at the 
pauses, the singer will have no trouble with any of 
the intervals.’ The mediant, or third of the scale, 
is not an interval of unique rarity, but “lines of 
mediants’’ may well call for some ‘‘ emotion ” on the 
part of the singer. One wonders, however, what 
weird intervals the mysterious ‘‘ &c.” may point to. 
From the piece of advice with which the review 
concludes, one is inclined to think the writer is a 
professor of vocalisation with an entirely new theory, 
unless, indeed, it is only meant that the singer should 
pause for reflection before attacking another difficult 
interval—say, a dominant or supertonic. 





Mr. CHARLES SALAMAN, who entered upon his 
eighty-fifth year on the 3rd ult., is in the habit of 
celebrating the anniversaries of his natal day by 
composing a song. This year, however, as if to 
furnish proof of his undiminished vigour as his years 
roll on, he has composed and published two songs 
to mark the event. One of them, entitled ‘ My 
Heart,” is set to words by the composer’s son, Mr. 
Malcolm C. Salaman ; the other musically illustrates 
Mr. William Heinemann’s lyric ‘Summer Moths.” 
It is sixty-two years since Mr. Salaman wrote his 
celebrated Shelley song, “I arise from dreams of 
thee,” and seventy-two Springs have come and gone 
since he was a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music. The veteran musician’s recollections are as 
extensive as they are varied. In 1830 he was one of 
the spectators of the burning of the Argyll Rooms in 
Regent Street, the first home of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts. It was on this occasion that a 
steam fire-engine was used for the first time in 
London. It would require a great deal of ingenuity 
to quench the fire of Mr. Salaman’s youthful 
enthusiasm in his octogenarian days. May the 
hand of time deal gently with him. 
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Tue strains of the Easter Hymn will resound in 
innumerable “ quires and places where they sing ” on 
Easter Sunday. It may, therefore, not be inappro- 
priate if we say something about the history of this 
time-honoured tune which may prove to be of interest 
to ourreaders. It is a common error to attribute its 
authorship to Dr. Worgan, as the tune appeared in 
print sixteen years before that gentleman was born! 
Its earliest known publication is in a book, dated 1708, 
having the following title :— 

Lyra Davinica: or, A Collection of Divine Songs and 
Hymns, partly New Composed, partly Translated from the 
High-German, and Latin Hymns: And set to easy and 
pleasant Tunes for more General Use. The Musick En- 
grav’d on Copper Plates. ... London: Printed for J. 
Walsh, Servant to Her Majesty, at the Harp and Hoboy in 
Katherine-street, near Somerset-House in the Strand: and 
J. Hare, Instrument-maker, at the Golden Viol and Flute 
in Cornhill near the Royal-Exchange: and P. Randal, at 
the Violin and Lute by Pauls-grave court, without Temple- 
Bar. 1708. 


The words and music of the Easter Hymn appear 
anonymously on page 11 of ‘*Lyra Davidica” as 
follows :— 


THE RESURRECTION. 


































Jesus Christ is Risen to-day Halle Halleluiah 
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A remaining two verses, with their quaint spelling, 
read :— 
Hast ye Females from your Fright, Hall: &c. 
Take to Galile your Flight: Hall; 
To his sad Disciples say, Hall: 
Fesus Christ is Risen to Day. Hall: 


In our Paschal Joy and Feast, Hall : 

Let the Lord of Life be blest, Hal/: 

Let the Holy Trine be prais'd, Hall : 

And thankful Hearts to Heaven be rais’d. Hall : 


This is followed by “A Resurrection Dialogue” of 
ten stanzas, to be sung to the same tune, which need 
not be quoted. ‘“ Lyra Davidica "’ is a small octavo 
book (63 by 4 inches) of seventy-nine pages. The 
music pages are most beautifully engraved from 
copper plates, but the other portions are printed 
from ordinary type. Ina page of fulsome adulation 
the book is “ Humbly Inscrib’d to the Worthy and 





Esteem’d Mr. William Patersen,” whoever that gentle- 
man may have been. There seems to be no more 
authority for attributing the tune to Henry Carey, as 
is often done, than to Dr. Worgan. It will be noticed 
that the “ Easter Hymn,” like nearly all the old 
hymn-tunes, has been considerably ‘ edited.” 





BAYREUTH is coming to London this summer. In 
other words, as no Festival will be held at the famous 
Bavarian town during 1898, Mr. Schulz-Curtius has 
made arrangements to give three Cycles of Wagner’s 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” at Covent Garden 
Theatre, beginning on June 6, 14, and 27 respec- 
tively. The public interest in these projected 
London representations has been extraordinary, if 
not phenomenal. Mr. Schulz-Curtius originally 
announced only two Cycles; but as the tickets for 
both of these were bought up with almost lightning 
rapidity, he has arranged for an extra Cycle with the 
same satisfactory result. The conditions under 
which the work is to be given will, it is hoped, bring 
the performances in regard to the ensemble as near 
as possible to the model so nobly set by Bayreuth, 
and the artists who are engaged to take part in them 
represent the very élite of the operatic world. It 
may not be without interest to place on record some 
extracts from Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s prospectus :— 


One of the guiding ideas in arranging this scheme has 
been that the Work should be performed reverently and 
complete, without any cuts. In order to do this, the 
performances must commence early, so as to enable visitors 
to return home in comfort, without being compelled 
to leave the theatre before the final climax of each section 
is reached. ‘ Die Walkire’’ and “ Siegfried” will, there- 
fore, commence at five o'clock, and “ Die Gdétterdam- 
merung ” (on a Saturday) at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
with an interval, after the first act, of an hour and a half for 
a light dinner ; the performances will then terminate about 
eleven o’clock, in time for supper, either at a restaurant or 
at home. This arrangement has the further advantage 
of allowing the theatre to be thoroughly ventilated during 
this interval, and the audience will return fresh for the last 
two acts, which will only be divided by a short pause ot 
from twenty to thirty minutes for the change of scenery. 
‘The Rheingold,” being a short section, will not commence 
until half-past eight, terminating at eleven o'clock. 

New scenery is being painted, and the Bayreuth 
machinist will come to London to fit up the stage in order 
to produce the correct effects, more especially in ‘‘ The 
Rheingold,” in which the Rhine-maidens are expected to 
float in the same graceful manner as at Bayreuth. 


After referring to the advisability of making proper 
arrangements for the refreshment of the “inner 
man,” and to the great importance of strict punctu- 
ality, as the doors will be closed between the acts, 
the prospectus commendably proceeds to deliver a 
very decided ultimatum upon the “ Matinée hat” and 
“ any headgear whatsoever” worn by ladies. 

There will be no restriction as regards dress. The only 
rule that will be rigorously enforced is: that ladies must 
remove hats, bonnets, or any headgear whatsoever, and the 
Management relies on the co-operation of the public to 
strictly enforce this rule. 


The artists who are engaged include Miss Marie 
Brema, Madame Gadsky, Frau Schumann Heink, 
Fraulein von Artner, Madame Eames, Fraulein 
Hieser, and Madame Nordica; Herr van Rooy, Herr 
von Milde, M. van Dyck, Herr Nebe, and last, but 
not least, the brothers Jean and Edouard de Reszke. 
The stage manager is Herr Carl Pohlig, of Bayreuth, 
and the machinist Herr F. Kranich, of Dresden and 
Bayreuth. The conductorship of the Cycles will be 
in the experienced and safe hands of Herr Anton 
Seidl, of Bayreuth. 
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A wriTeR in the Revista Musicale Italiana of a 
critical notice of Mr. Edward Elgar’s “ King Olaf,” 
while not altogether favourably disposed towards the 
composer’s treatment of the characteristic elements 
of the heroic legend, has much to say in apprecia- 
tion of that remarkable work. After referring to the 
composer’s judicious efforts in varying the rhythmic 
and melodious adjuncts in the delineation of the 
different phases of the poem, the Italian critic goes 
on to remark: “There is indeed much that is fine, 
and even excellent, in Mr. Elgar’s work, more particu- 
larly in the choruses, which abound in spontaneous 
and fascinating melody. The composer has been 
able to combine richness with good taste in his 
harmonisation, with the result of his choral writing 
being almost invariably highly interesting. We may 
specfally instance, in this connection, the chorus of 
the conversion, the ballad ‘A little bird in the air,’ 
one of the most graceful, melodious, and finely 
developed numbers in the score, and the final chorus, 
with its attractive melody for the soprano.” ‘There 
can be no doubt whatever,” says the author of the 
notice in conclusion, ‘that Mr. Elgar’s cantata must 
be ranked amongst the most finished productions of 
its kind which have recently emanated from the pen 
of modern English composers. It will be welcomed 
by all choral societies who may undertake its per- 
formance, and meet with the approval of connoisseurs, 
as the work of an able and industrious musician.” 





THE unveiling of the National Memorial Statue to 
the late Sir Robert P. Stewart, by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Earl Cadogan), which 
took place at Leinster Lawn, Dublin, on the 16th ult., 
was an event of no slight interest and importance. All 
who knew the Irish composer, either personally or by 
reputation, will agree that hiscountrymen are justified 
in their pride in his career and in this enthusiastic 
movement to perpetuate his memory. The statue, 
which is of white marble, has been executed by Sir 
Thomas Farrell, President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and represents Sir Robert in Court dress, 
over which the robe of a Doctor of Music is lightly 
thrown. In his left hand is a scroll of music and his 
right rests on an Irish harp. The pedestal is of 
coloured marble and bears the inscription— 

SIR ROBERT STEWART. 
1825—1894. 
A National Memorial. 





Tue Elder Conservatorium of Music at the 
University of Adelaide, South Australia, according 
to announcement, was to have been opened during 
the past month. From the prospectus forwarded to 
us we learn that the institution ‘ has been established 
for the purpose of providing a complete system of 
instruction in the art and science of Music, at a 
moderate cost to the student.” Eight free scholar- 
ships—four local and four “ open ’—tenable for three 
years will be offered for competition to music 
students in the Colony. A University orchestra is to 
be established, and a library of classical compositions, 
including full scores, is in course of formation. The 
Director of the Conservatorium is Professor Ives, to 
whom and to the new Institution all true friends of 
music in the mother-country will wish all possible 
success. 





FACTS, RUMOURS, AND REMARKS. 


I HAVE not a word to say against the banjo in its 
proper place, which, as far as I am personally con- 


would be possible for me to endure a “ grand banjo 
concert’ in the Town Hall. Shade of Mendelssohn 
and the illustrious in'music! Why, it is enough to 
make the greatest of Hebrew prophets forsake the 
“fields of asphodel” and come to earth bent upon 
revenge. That strikes me as one way of looking at 
the matter. But, as usual, there is another. The 
Birmingham Amateur Banjo, Mandolin, and Guitar 
Orchestra consists, it appears, of eighty performers, 
No doubt the position of these ladies and gentlemen 
in the pursuit of art is equivalent to that of the foot. 
people who join in the chase of the fox; but, at any 
rate, they are in the hunt, and that is better than 
nothing. We must consider, too, that one thing 
may lead to another and a better, and that even 
banjoists may rise on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things. 


It is proposed to establish at Portsmouth a Dis- 
charged Army Musicians’ Employment Agency ‘on 
a large and national scale, for which purpose an 
office would be opened in Portsmouth, and a register 
kept of bandsmen in all parts of the country who 
are seeking situations, so that bandmasters of bands 
that belong to large works and factories, also Volun- 
teer and other bands throughout the kingdom, may 
know where to apply when they want bandsmen for 
whom they are able to find employment, and, in 
cases of necessity and poverty, to render assistance 
to enable men to travel from one part to another to 
take up employment which has been offered through 
the medium of the Agency.” That is a long and 
clumsy sentence, but its purpose is excellent, for 
military bandsmen are, as a rule, deserving persons. 
The chief promoter of the enterprise is Mr. G. J. 
Merritt, Bedford Street, Southsea. 


Tue following remarks upon a lady artist recently 
occurred in a North country journal of some import- 


ance :—'* Madame —— made her first appearance 
in ——, and met with most appreciative demonstra- 
tions. Her superb vocal organ was cast upon the 


audience with marvellous effect. She is an artist to 
boot. She may paradoxly (sic) be described as a 
bass-contralto, but she has not less the power to 
soar far into the reaches of the soprano register.” 
This comes of sending the inquest reporter to notice 
concerts ! 

THE recent opening of an organ in a Northern city 
is the subject of a couple of notes by the editor of a 
localjournal. First, we have the audience described, 
and learn with proper awe that “a contingent of city 
councillors, with their wives and daughters, made a 
brave show as they sat in chairs of state at the foot 
of the great hall.” There were also present some 
people called critics, but the non-critical part of 
the gathering had an advantage over these, being 
members of ‘that happier race who do not regard 
music with mathematical mind, and who are strongly 
affected by it without knowing or caring why.” The 
writer becomes ecstatic: ‘‘ These people (composers) 
to whom God whispers in the ear so that they 
gather the sunbeams and the stars, the light and the 
darkness, the calms and the storms, and make melody 
of them, give of their exaltations and benedictions to 
the vast multitude of the unskilled, not to the elect 
few who know how it isall done.” Ignorance is bliss 
in music, apparently, and how the elect few must 
envy the know-nothings ! 


THE writer goes on to describe his own experience 





cerned, is anywhere out of my “beat.” But I am 
not sure that, were I a citizen of Birmingham, it 


of the organ recital, and we soon learn that he 
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received a double share of the “exaltations and 
benedictions.” Hear him: ‘You had but to close 
your eyes, and, lo! you were lifted from the region of 
realities to the realms of dreams. At one moment 
you were in a wide and lovely land, and nothing 
mattered very much so long as flowers bloomed and 
the sun was warm. Then you went sailing on a 
lonely sea with great spaces about you, and you saw 
the breakers shine under the hushed stars. And 
there were solemn dusks and splendours of moonrise, 
with God everywhere.” This is truly beautiful, but 
the writer should not attend organ recitals often. 
Otherwise there is no knowing what may happen to 
his imagination. After all, musical critics have 
something to congratulate themselves upon. Their 
training makes them indifferent to exaltations and 
benedictions, and keeps them sober minded. 


Tue other day I was on the point of destroying a 
scrap torn from a newspaper when certain words on it 
caught my eye. On examination I found some notes 
of a lecture on Greek sculpture; where delivered, 
and by whom, did not appear. I quote a passage 
from the fragment because its application to music 
in our own time may not be unprofitable: 


The development of expression was followed in this way 
down to the second century B.c., when it began to surpass, 
and ultimately went far beyond the just limits of the 
subject. Here he showed the famous Laocoon as the final 
development of the wildest extravagance in Greek sculp- 
ture. Here, agony, pain, horror were forced upon the 
view, paraded before our eyes, and while one could not 
help admiring the skill of the artist and even the workman- 
ship, one hesitated to express approval, and could only say, 
“Ts it to this that the Art of Greece has come?” The 
extravagance of the Laocoon, observed the lecturer, led to 
the inevitable reaction, and the rise of the Neo-Hellenic 
school, who turned back with wise instinct to the fifth and 
fourth centuries. As an example of the work of this 
school, and as a crowning example of the genius of Greek 
Art, he threw on the screen a picture of the priceless 
Venus de Milo, which, as combining the grandeur of 
Phidias and the sweet charm of Praxiteles, enriched the 
world by anew creation of thoughtful and serene loveliness. 


Rossini’s “ Barbiere” was performed in Boston 
lately, and I gather from the American Art Fournal 
that many of the audience went in the expectation 
of tragedy, not comedy. The missing tragedy may 
be found in their own ignorance. Here, in London, 
the work is not performed at all, and our people will 
soon be in the condition of the Bostonians. I cry, 
O for another draught of Rossini’s exhilarating 
champagne, ‘ Barbiere” brand, and am offered a 
heavy feast of “ raw head and bloody bones” instead ! 


Mr. Freperic ARCHER has resigned his post at 
Pittsburg, where he was conductor of the orchestra. 
I do not know why. Perhaps the unlovely town was 
too smoky, but our old friend seems to have a 
wandering disposition. He loves to see men and 
cities—especially cities. 


Can such things be? The Musical Courier tells of 
an American professor who lately arranged a concert 
for the display of his pupils. Here is one of the 
pieces, as described in the programme: “ Grand 
Quartet (from Fedilio)—Beethoven. Leonore, dressed 
as a page, visits her lover, Jacquino, who is in prison. 
Marcellina, the daughter of the Jailer, falls in love 
with Leonore. Rocco, her father, approves her 
choice. Jacquino feels ‘his lot is hard to bear.’” 
The lot of that professor should be harder still. 


Mr. Puitip Hace quotes, in the Musical Courier, 
some opinions at large of Charles Dibdin. I will 
re-quote one: “Is there a fair well-wrought-up move- 
ment in Haydn’s whole works? Do they consist of 
anything more than strong effusions of genius turned 
into frenzy (!), and labouring as ineffectually to be 
heard as a flute inabelfry?” The flute in a belfry is 
good, but for the rest—alas, poor “Charley”! Let 
him rest, Mr. Hale. emember, he wrote “Tom 
Bowling.” 

Mr. Rupert Hucues has been sounding the 
praises of female composers in the Century. ‘So 
good has their work been that honesty compels the 
admission that hardly any living men are putting 
forth music of finer quality, deeper sincerity, truer 
individuality and more adequate courage than the 
best of women composers.” I should be glad to 
believe this, but ungallant Mr. Finck cries “* Whew!” 
and an unchivalric American editor challenges Mr. 
Hughes to ‘‘quote one original melody composed by a 
woman.” The matter remains unsettled. 


Music, we have been told, has had a soothing 
effect upon Mr. Gladstone during the illness which 
unhappily continues. This is how an American 
physician, Dr. Ephraim Cutter, explains the process: 
‘The nerves of the head (which are voluntary) when 
worried or overworked are sad disturbers of the 
sympathetic nerves, which are involuntary and auto- 
matic. It is possible that the agreeable occupation 
of the cerebral nerve centres by a musical perform- 
ance causes them to let the sympathetic nerves 
alone and to cease withdrawing, or rather stealing, 
from them the energy which is their share.” 

An American editor proclaims that no man can 
‘“‘ enter the critical heaven unless his brow is stamped 
with the Wagner crest.” Dear, dear, I thought 
myself inside safely enough, and certainly on my 
brow there is no mark of—well, never mind. 

JoserH BENNETT. 


THE TWO NEW ORGAN APPOINTMENTS. 


I.—DR. H. WALFORD DAVIES, OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Henry WatrorpD Davies, the recently appointed 
organist of the Temple Church, was born on 
September 6, 1869, at Oswestry, where his father 
was well known as an enthusiastic amateur musician 
and conductor of a Handel Society. As a child he 
showed remarkable gifts in extemporizing, and great 
things were expected of him in the future. In 
January, 1882, at the age of twelve, he became a 
chorister of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and sang 
there during the last six months of Elvey’s organist- 
ship and the beginning of Sir Walter Parratt’s régime. 
From 1885 to 1890 he was a pupil of and assistant 
to Sir Walter Parratt, at St. George’s Chapel, con- 
currently with holding the post of organist of the 
Park Chapel, Windsor. As assistant-organist of 
St. George’s Chapel he did excellent work and was a 
real help to Sir Walter Parratt. He could do any- 
thing; once, at a moment’s notice, he transposed a 
complicated Bach chorus (from the Christmas 
oratorio). The répertoire of the music at St. George’s 
is very extensive. It ranges from Arcadelt to Brahms, 
Dvorak, and Tschaikowsky; and of English Church 
composers, from Tye, Tallis, and Farrant to Stanford, 
with a good admixture of the Greene and Boyce 
school. The young assistant drank to the full from 





this wholesome source, and thereby gained unique, 
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invaluable experience. ‘* He has thoroughly deserved 
his promotion,” writes Sir Walter Parratt, in reply to 
our request for some information, ‘‘ and I shall be 
greatly astonished if he does not distinguish himself.” 
The new organist of the Temple Church was for a 
year (1890-91) organist and choirmaster of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, which offices he resigned on account of ill- 
health. Since 1891 he has been organist of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, of which church the present 
Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Bickersteth) was vicar for 
thirty years. 

In 1890 Dr. Walford Davies obtained a Com- 
position Scholarship at the Royal College of Music, 
where he remained for four years. He mainly studied 
under Dr. Hubert Parry, but for a short time took 
lessons from Dr. Villiers Stanford; and, for counter- 
point and plain-song, he was a pupil of the late W. 
S. Rodckstro, under whose influence he is glad to 





From a Photograph by Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 


have fallen. Dr. Walford Davies graduated Bachelor 
in Music at Cambridge in 1892, and took the degree 
of Doctor in Music at the same University as 
recently as the roth ult. He obtained (in 1894) the 
qualification of Associate of the Royal College of 
Music for composition, and, in 1895, was appointed 
to succeed his old master, Mr. Rockstro, as a professor 
of counterpoint at the Royal College of Music, which 
post he still holds. 


recording the performance of the cantata Tue 
Musica Times spoke of it as “an achievement of 
which he may justly be proud.” 

The emoluments attached to the Temple Church 
appointment are of the annual value of £250. In 
1688, the first organist, ‘“‘ Francis Pigott, Gent.,” 
received a ‘“‘sallary” of £50 per annum “for the 
faithful discharge of his Duties as Organist to the 
Societies of the Temple”; but Mr. “ Francis Pigott, 
Gent.,” had to find his own “ bellowes-blower”! In 
those days organs were not blown by ‘hydraulic 
water,” to use the highly descriptive designation 
adopted by a certain cicerone conducting country 
cousins circumambulating Canterbury Cathedral. 

In our issue of September last we gave a 
biographical sketch of the retiring organist of the 
Temple Church, the veteran Dr. E. J. Hopkins, who 
has held the office for upwards of fifty-four years, 
May it fall to the lot of some future writer in THE 
MusicaL Times during the year 1952 to chronicle a 
similar achievement on the part of the clever young 
musician who, we feel sure, will prove a worthy 
successor to the venerable “father of English 
organists.” 


II.— MR. H. A. FRICKER, B.MUS., OF LEEDS TOWN HALL, 


HERBERT AusTIN FRICKER was born at Canter- 
bury, February 12, 1868. Like Dr. Walford Davies, 
he is an old chorister-boy, having entered the choir 
of Canterbury Cathedral at the age of ten years, 
When his voice broke he assiduously practised the 
pianoforte, sometimes ten and twelve hours a day, 
almost to the detriment of his health. He became 
a pupil of the veteran Dr. W. H. Longhurst (who is 
now retiring from the organistship of Canterbury 
Cathedral), and at the age of sixteen he was appointed 
deputy-organist of the Cathedral. In 1886 Mr, 
Fricker studied under Sir Frederick Bridge in the 
theory of music. In the following year he passed the 
examination for the Associateship of the Royal 
College of Organists, followed, in 1888, by the 
Fellowship qualification. In 1893 he obtained the 
degree of Bachelor in Music at the University of 
Durhan,, his exercise being a setting of Psalm xxxvi. 
We understand that Mr. Fricker has recently been 
taking organ lessons from Mr. Edwin H. Lemare, 
the organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

For the last seven years Mr. Fricker has been 
organist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity Church, 
Folkestone, where he has given some excellent 
chamber concerts, he himself playing the viola 
in the string quartet. He has composed an 
Evening Service in G (published by Messrs. 
Novello), also some anthems, some pieces for 
the violin, and Act 1 of a comic opera. He 
has nearly finished an orchestral suite, is engaged 
upon a cantata for female voices, and is now 
revising a Communion Service. Mr. Fricker, how- 
ever, modestly says that he does not attach much 
importance to his past career; “but,” he adds, ‘I 
am looking forward most anxiously to the future, and 
I feel that I have a tremendous lot of work to do 
before I win my spurs in the musical world.” A man 
who enters upon the discharge of important duties in 





Dr. Walford Davies is already favourably known as | such a spirit is bound to succeed. We heartily wish 
a composer of much meritorious music in the higher | him every success in his new sphere of work, and we 


regions of the art. His first work, a Pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat, gained a hearing at Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s concerts in 1893. 


shall follow his career with much interest. 
It may not be without interest to our readers to 


His chief compositions | record the details of the competition for the organist- 


since then have been several chamber works; a ship to the Corporation of Leeds, which is of the 


Symphony in D, performed at the Crystal Palace 
“Fortieth Anniversary” concert in 1895; and a 
cantata, ‘Hervé Riel,” set to Browning’s words, 
- produced at the Royal College of Music in 1896. In 


annual value of £200. The Royal Albert Hall was 
the testing place, where six of the eight selected 


candidates duly competed on the 1st ult. Each com- 


petitor was previously allowed two hours’ practice on 
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Mr. Willis’s magnificent instrument. The adjudicators 
were Professor Sir Frederick Bridge, organist of 
Westminster Abbey; Professor Villiers Stanford, and 
Mr. C. W. Perkins, organist to the Corporation of 
Birmingham. These three gentlemen were seated in 
a box on the grand tier, ‘watched by two Leeds 
Aldermen,” so we are informed, and were unable to 
see the competitors, owing to an immense screen 
having been placed round the organ. The candidates 
were known to the judges only by their numbers. 
Each one had to play a piece of “real organ music,” 
in addition to an orchestral overture arranged for 
the organ. The remaining tests were to read at 
sight an unpublished organ piece by Merkel; to read 
from the vocal score—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
parts in their proper clefs, without pedals—Wilbye’s 
madrigal “Fly not so swift”; to extemporize upon 
a given theme (specially written by Dr. Stanford), 


From a Photograph by Messrs. Lambert Weston and Son, Folkestone. 


and to transpose, from E to F, an unpublished can- 
zonetta for the organ by Rheinberger. 

Curiously enough, two of the candidates selected 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to ‘Ruy Blas,” and one 
chose the same composer’s Overture in C (Op. 24) ; 
the other overtures being Mozart’s “ Magic Flute” 
and Weber’s “Oberon.” The “real organ pieces ”’ 
were Mozart’s Fantasia in F minor, the Finale to 
Reubke’s sonata, the first movement of Widor’s 
Sixth Symphony, Silas’s Fantasia in E minor, and 
two of Bach’s fugues. We understand that when 
“No. 4” began to play the Widor symphony the 
judges were greatly impressed by his performance. 
Nor was this all. ‘No. 4” shot right ahead of the 
others in obtaining marks, which were registered by 
each adjudicator independently of his colleagues. 
He proved to be Mr. H. A. Fricker, who thus 
succeeds the late Dr. Spark in the important post 
of organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 





A “POP” REHEARSAL. 


Tue rehearsals for the Monday Popular Concerts 
are held in the artists’ room at St. James’s Hall, on 
the morning of each concert, at eleven o’clock. 
Punctuality is evidently on a par with the time- 
keeping propensities of these excellent players, as 
the privileged visitor on ascending the stairs at 
10.55 a.m. hears certain familiar sounds known as 
“tuning.” There is a quiet, business-like air about 
the whole proceedings. The preparations are simple 
enough. Four music-stands occupy the centre of the 
little room, the “best chair” is found for the 
eminent leader, and these four trusty men and true 
sit down to rehearse Haydn’s celebrated ‘‘ Emperor ” 
Quartet. The personnel of the players consists of 
Dr. Joachim (of whom we give a_ biographical 
sketch in another column), first violin; Mr. Kruse, 
an Australian, the winner of one of the Mendelssohn 
scholarships in Berlin, and a member of the Joachim 
Quartet, second violin; Mr. Alfred Gibson, a typical 
Englishman and one of the hardest-worked and most 
successful teachers of the violin in London, viola ; 
and Herr Hugo Becker, an old pupil of Griitz- 
macher’s, violoncello. All the four instruments are 
Strads, their united monetary value being estimated 
at about four thousand pounds. 

It is a bitterly cold March morning, with a biting 
East wind, and just before commencing the rehearsal 
Dr. Joachim says in English and in a quiet, sly way 
to Herr Becker: ‘* My fingers are cold. I hope that 
you’ll excuse them.” Although Haydn’s quartet is 
familiar enough to each of the players, who individually 
get up their parts, the rehearsal is by no means a 
perfunctory business. For instance, the pauses near 
the end of the first movement are very carefully 
adjusted by two or three repetitions, in order that the 
three lower instruments may leave off exactly together. 
The request of Mr. Gibson that the beginning of the 
second part should be taken once again is readily 
acceded to by a “with pleasure” from the fatherly 
leader, whom his colleagues delight to honour. The 
slow movement, the “ Emperor’s” Hymn and its 
beautiful variations, furnishes a rich treat. The 
magnificent tone of the four instruments produce 
a fine volume of sound in this little room. It is 
interesting to notice that Dr. Joachim does not make 
the appoggiatura at the cadence of the theme too 
short; he and Mr. Gibson try it over together two or 
three times. Specially noticeable is the grip of the 
sforzandos in the latter part of the tune—after the 
close in D—which are brought out with thrilling 
effect. 

A discussion arises with regard to Variation IV., 
whether, in the eleventh complete bar, the fifth quaver 
should be B natural or B flat in the viola part. The 
passage is tried both ways, but the verdict is unani- 
mously in favour of B natural, as sounding more 
correct. The sprightly minuet and trio needs nothing 
more than a walk or a run over. In an interval for 
tuning someone mentions ‘Manchester pitch.” 
‘‘ Liverpool pitch is worse,” says Dr. Joachim, ‘‘as the 
room getsso hot.” The lively Finale is then attacked, 
Herr Becker coming off with flying colours in his rapid 
triplets on the violoncello. Dr. Joachim calls special 
attention to the climax, as he appropriately calls it, 
which comes just before the return of the first 
subject. This is broadened out and the chords are 
specially emphasised. A crescendo at the second 
phrase of the major portion is made at the suggestion 
of the leader. The repetition of the whole move- 
ment brings this part of the rehearsal to a close. 
Would that the ‘father of the quartet” had been 
present to hear his music so admirably interpreted ! 

In the meantime Miss Fanny Davies has arrived 
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to go through Brahms’s beautiful Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin in D minor (Op. 108), which she was 
the first to introduce to an English audience at her 
concert nine years ago, immediately after the work 
was published. It is not the first time that she and 
the composer's intimate friend, Dr. Joachim, have 
played it together. The copy from which she plays 
contains certain marks of his indicating the com- 
poser’s wishes, which makes it specially interesting. 
Miss Fanny Davies seems to revel in her congenial 
task. She feels so safe, and no wonder, with Dr. 
Joachim. At the end of each section she eagerly 
looks at her colleague, who merely gives a little nod, 
and the next movement begins. The rehearsal is 
really a performance, as not a single stop or repeti- 
tion is made. At the end Dr. Joachim says to the 
able pianist: ‘Very good. Perfection.” Then 
follows a little chat, in the course of which Dr. 
Joachim tells us that when he expostulated with 
J. W. Davison upon his earliest criticisms of 
Brahms—that Brahms was ‘one of the dimmest 
lights in Germany,” and so on— J. W. D.” replied : 
‘“*My dear boy, would you have liked me to come 
round all at once to something new ? ” 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


THE performance of the best known of Bach's 
settings of the “ Passion” narrative, as according to 
St. Matthew and St. John, has been naturally the 
prominent feature of the musical services of the 
season now drawing toaclose. The St. John setting 
has of late claimed special attention and precedence 
as the chief musical exposition of the awful theme of 
the most solemn season of the ecclesiastical year. 
The performance of Bach’s noble music at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral will, as usual, take place nearer Easter than 
the date of our present issue. During Lent and 
Passiontide it has been listened to, with becoming 
earnestness and a due appreciation of its eloquence 
in St. Anne’s, Soho, in accordance with a custom of 
a good many years’ standing, and at St. Marylebone 
Church, as well as at many other churches through- 
out the country. At the last-named church, Stainer’s 
‘* Crucifixion,” mow accepted wherever worship- 
music is sung in the English language, has also been 
effectively rendered. 

The annual Welsh festival service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was characterised by the impressive 
earnestness always evident at this annual celebration. 
Good as the music is at this service, the great 
impression it produces rather rests with the direct 
and united praiseful attitude of both choir and 
congregation than in any really fine manifestation of 
sacred art. 

From day to day evidences come to hand of the 
increasingly regular, as distinguished from the occa- 
sional, employment of the orchestra in church. St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, at one time the chief home of 
Roman ecclesiastical music in England, and still a 
notable and traditional abiding-place of the Viennese 
school of Church music, retains the regular services 
of an efficient orchestra. On recent Sundays some 
of the best of Haydn’s Masses, Mozart’s once 
very popular Twelfth Mass (so-called), Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, and Gounod’s Messe Solennelle have 
been rendered, under the direction of Mr. A. W. 
Payne, with Mr. W. G. Barton at the organ. In 
addition, Mendelssohn’s ** Lauda Sion ” and Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater” have been included in the service 
lists. 

A selection of sacred music, or the combination of 
such a selection of sacred solo and choral music with 
an organ recital, is one of the Church musical 





institutions now growing in favour. Such a scheme 
has the advantage of being possible in some 
churches in which the performances of complete 
oratorios are not always easily brought about. A 
service of this kind was held in St. David’s Church, 
Denbigh, on the 15th ult., at which Mr. A. H, 
Allen played some organ pieces by Bach, S. §, 
Wesley, and an Adagio by Liszt, and a good 
selection of anthems was sung. 

Of special interest and value was Professor Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s account, in one of the recent 
Gresham Lectures, of the growth of the “ Passion 
Music,” from the earliest times. The settings by 
Vittoria, written towards the end of 1585, according to 
St. Matthew and St. John, are still widely used in the 
Roman Church. This music, rightly described by the 
Gresham Professor as ‘not in the least dramatic "— 
that is, from the modern point of view—“ was strikingly 
effective.” One is tempted to suggest that a course 
of lectures with illustrations, upon so profoundly 
interesting a subject as the wide range of sacred art 
involved in the various settings of the Passiontide 
music, would afford much food for serious thought, 

The issue in a well arranged form of Wagner's 
noble though early work, for several groups of male 
voices and orchestra, ‘The Holy Supper of the 
Apostles,” will not be overlooked, it may be hoped, in 
connection with some of the great Church festivals. 
The effect of this music in one of our great Cathe- 
drals, for instance, would be striking and imposing. 
Mr. E. H. Thorne will give a course of lectures at 
the Royal College of Organists, during the month of 
May, on ‘The History of English Church Music,” 
with illustrations. The scheme will no doubt be one 
of great interest to the earnest lovers of sacred art. 

In addition to the excellent series of six organ 
recitals (referred to in our ‘‘ Organ Music’’ column) 
given by Mr. Westlake-Morgan at Bangor Cathedral, 
on Mondays in Lent, we must also commend his 
enthusiastic zeal in providing other good and appro- 
priate music in the same sanctuary. On every 
Thursday during Lent the ‘ Miserere,” either by 
Allegri or Stainer, and some setting of the ‘ Story of 
the Cross” were to be sung. Bach’s ‘St. Matthew” 
Passion is to be sung twice during Holy Week, 
while on the 2oth inst. there will be two choral 
festivals, Welsh and English, when upwards of 1,000 
voices will be accompanied by a full band and the 
organ. Such efforts deserve every encouragement, 
which we ungrudgingly give. 

An influential committee has been formed at 
Canterbury to present a testimonial to Dr. Longhurst 
on his retirement from the post of Cathedral organist 
and in recognition of his long and faithful services to 
the cause of music in the city. An account has been 
opened at the Canterbury Bank, where subscriptions 
may be sent. Mr. F. W. Furley is the hon. treasurer 
and the Rev. F. J. O. Helmore and Mr. G. Johnson 
are the hon. secretaries to the fund. Dr. Longhurst 
has been connected with the musical services of 
Canterbury Cathedral for seventy years. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 

Tue past has been a memorable month for all 
who are interested in organs and organ players. 
The recent appointments of skilled young organists 
to important offices is an indication of the growing 
call, even in the overcrowded profession of music, for 
well-equipped organ players not without experience 
and in the enjoyment of youth and of high promise 
as regards the future. 

Interesting also has been the re-opening of Mr. 
Henry Willis’s stately organ in St. George’s Hall, 
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Liverpool ; a ceremony which carries our thoughts 
back to such giants of the organ playing art as 
§. S. Wesley, who opened the organ on May 29 and 
30, 1855, and W. T. Best, who, by his masterly 
performances, chiefly given upon this instrument 
during the past forty years, did so much to advance 
the art he so greatly adorned. 

Among other important improvements suggested 
by Mr. H. Willis and Dr. E. J. Hopkins were the 
following: the CC compass extending over five 
octaves for the manuals, the extension of the pedal 
organ upwards from F to G, the introduction of 
pneumatic action, the transposition of the pipes of the 
manual organ, provision being made for the changing 
of the pitch to the normal diapason by ‘simple 
means,” about which we are not enlightened, 
should that pitch be adopted, and the enclosing of 
a portion of the solo organ in a swell-box. Dr. A. L. 
Peace also made a number of useful and well-thought 
of proposals, including the transference of the vox 
humana to the solo organ; the provision of a 
harmonic piccolo in the great organ, with other 
judicious changes in the character of the 
“registers”; the introduction of the important swell 
to choir coupler; and some needed alterations and 
additions in connection with those very essential 
mechanical features, the couplers. 

The great Liverpool organ now contains 25 stops 
on the great manual, 25 registers assigned to the 
swell organ, 18 on the choir, 15 on the solo organ, 
and a pedal of 17 registers. In addition, there are 
14 couplers, making a total of 114 stops; tremulants 
to swell and solo organs, 36 pneumatic pistons, 
and 10 composition pedals. 

It will be seen that the eminent organist of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has under his 
experienced control a veritable “ battery of sounds.” 
Dr. Peace’s programmes for the re-opening recitals, 
on the 5th ult., were well varied, showing such exalted 
employment of the ‘King of instruments” as in 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue inC minor and the Choral 
and Fugue from Guilmant’s fifth and most recently 
composed Organ Sonata; and the organic effects from 
amore popular aspect in “ Introduction, theme, and 
variations,” by J. V. Flagler, one of the most esteemed 
American organists. Music by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Gounod, and 
Rossini was also included. 

At the afternoon performance the Lord Mayor of 
the city and other members of the Corporation 
attended. The audiences numbered at the two 
concerts 1,700 and about 3,000. The residents of 
the great seaport of the North-West and their many 
visitors will now have cause to rejoice in the con- 
tinuance of the splendid organ traditions of their 
enterprising city. 

The schemes of three recitals recently given in 
Bangor Cathedral by Mr. Westlake Morgan included 
such interesting pieces as Rheinberger’s Sonata (No. 
4)in A minor; Marche Solennelle (Mailly) ; Concerto 
in G minor (Matthew Camidge, organist of York 
Minster from 1803 to 1842); Meditation (Op. 16), Aloys 
Klein; and “Marche Gothique” (Op. 48), Salomé. 
The programme recently played at the Royal Techni- 
cal Institute, Salford, by Mr. S. Keighley, was of 
exceptional interest, including as it did W. G. Wood’s 
Toccata in D minor, two Impromptu pieces (Allegro 
Marziale and “ Air Varied”) by Dr. H. Hiles, Fantasie 
Sonatain B major, Rheinberger; Sonata (No. 4), Bach; 
Meditation, Gottschalk; and an Introduction and 
Double Fugue in G minor, by Mr. Keighley himself. 
A course of three recitals has been given by Mr. 
F, G. M. Ogbourne during the past month at St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. The excellent selection of 


pieces included Bach’s Toccata in F, Grand Cheeur 
in E flat (Guilmant), Air and Variations in A (Best), 
and Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas (Nos. 1, 3, and 4). 
Several recitals have been given lately by Mr. T. H. 
Collinson and his assistant, Mr. C. M. Lowe, on the 
organ in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, rebuilt 
| by the Electric Organ Company. Upon one occasion. 
Mr. Collinson played his own MS. Sonata in D, 
which consists of an Allegro, a Pastorale, anda Fugue. 
Mr. Macduff has given a second recital upon the 
organ, rebuilt by the Electric Organ Company, in 
St. Mary’s, Warwick. The programme included 
Handel’s Second Organ Concerto, with the interesting 
addition of an MS. cadenza by Sir Frederick Bridge ; 
Andante in A flat by Mr. W. S. Hoyte, and Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s effective and musicianly Sonata 
in D minor, a work which has secured a deserved 
position in public favour. An excellent new three- 
manual organ, built by Messrs. Norman and Beard, 
was opened recently in the Aston Villa Wesleyan 
Chapel, Birmingham, by Mr. C. W. Perkins. 

An organ recital was given by Mr. J. H. M. Ledger 
at Kelvinside Free Church, Glasgow, on the rst ult., 
the music including Gavotte from the Twelfth Organ 
Sonata by Martin; Toccata in G minor, Sangster; 
Sonata in G, E. Townsend Driffield; and Allegretto 
in D minor, A. Foote. Dr. A. Madeley Richardson 
gave a recital, on the 15th ult., at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
the programme including two movements from Widor’s 
Organ Symphony (No. 3), and Wesley’s ‘“ Choral 
Song and Fugue.” Mr. J. B. Lawson gave a recitab 
recently at Walton, near Liverpool. The music played 
consisted of pieces by Dr. A. L. Peace, Roubier, 
Marchant, Hewlett, Salomé, and other composers. 

The restoration of the fine Willis organ in St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, must surely be regarded as a 
matter of wide interest. The position of the church 
for so long a period in connection with the revivab 
and advancement of church music, and the fact that 
its fine musical services are known to music-lovers 
all over the kingdom, should make the task of the 
organist and other authorities in acquiring the 
necessary funds an easy one. Mr. F. A. W. Docker, 
the esteemed organist, has himself secured nearly 
£200 towards the cost of renovation by his lectures 
on ‘The Chief Musical Composers of various 
Nationalities.” The improvements are to be carried 
out by Mr. Henry Willis, who voiced the organ him- 
self upon its construction in 1876. The whole of the 
interior of the instrument will be reconstructed, and 
the action will be changed to tubular pneumatic. It 
is hoped, with the financial assistance of musical 
friends, to carry out the work at the end of the 
coming summer. 

Dr. E. Bunnett gave an excellent recital at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on the rgth ult. His pro- 
gramme included: Andante con moto (Boely), 
Offertoire in C minor (Grison), Mendelssohn’s Third 
Organ Sonata, and Wesley’s Air composed for the 
Holsworthy Church bells. A feature of special 
interest was the first performance of ‘* The Building 
of San Sofia,” words by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
accompanied by music by Mr. H. M. Higgs. The 
words were recited with artistic eloquence by Mr. 
Charles Fry and the music was ably presented by 
Dr. Bunnett. Recitations pure and simple accom- 
panied by music are likely to be better known as 
time goes on. Admirable specimens are in existence 
by Grieg, John E. West, Hawley, and other com- 
posers; and Mr. H. M. Higgs has contributed an 
effective addition to the list. There can be no more 
interesting means of varying an organ recital scheme 
than by the introduction of such accompanied 
recitations; granting the excellence of words and 
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music, the trained eloquence of the reciter, and the 
painstaking musicianship of the organ-player. 

Mr. H.C, Perrin, the organist-elect of Canterbury 
Cathedral, gave a recital at St. Mary’s Collegiate 
Church, Warwick, when the programme ranged from 
J. S. Bach to Humperdinck. The historic organ at 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly—originally built by 
“Harris prior to 1685 for james II. for use in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and presented to the 
church by William and Mary in 1695—was re-opened, 
after being re-built by Messrs. Bishop and Sons, on 
the 22nd ult., by Sir Walter Parratt, who played 
pieces by J. S. Bach, Liszt, Brahms, Kullak, and 
Guilmant. Raphael Courteville, the composer of 
the tune “St. James,” was a former organist of the 
church. 





THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Lonpon amateurs were true to one feature in their 
character when, on the 16th ult., Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of 
Athens” and Franco Leoni’s ‘‘ The Gate of Life’ were 
produced at the Albert Hall. Of these works, the first was 
a comparative novelty, brought out in a new shape, and 
backed by the greatest name in music. The second was 
also absolutely strange, and subscribed by a composer 
whose quality has been tested in various popular forms 
with successful results. Nevertheless, on the part of the 
public, there were few signs of wholesome curiosity, and, 
although the audience could not have found room in any 
other London hall, not a few empty seats were left to 
represent the element of indifference. Yet the patrons of 
the Royal Choral Society are not surfeited with novelty. 

After many vicissitudes and long stretches of neglect, 
the ‘“‘ Ruins of Athens” has at last been offered in an 
intelligible and usable shape. The story of the work, 
already told in its entirety, is of present concern only with 
tegard to its last chapter. We may dismiss the ‘“ mytho- 
logical pantomime”? which opened its career at Pesth in 
1812 and closed it at our Princess’s Theatre in 1846. 
That now belongs to the dead past. What we have to 
deal with in the living present is a version distinguished by 
modified mythology and an absence of pantomime—in 
effect by a poem in which the author, Mr. Paul England, 
was guided by the prime necessity of giving Beet- 
hoven’s music the best opportunity possible. Nobody 
affects particular interest, or indeed believes, in the 
removal of Greek artistic life from desolate Athens to the 
capital of Hungary. The ‘ Ruins of Athens” exists solely 
for its music, and we now have that complete; conveniently 
laid out for performance, and adapted to take a place 
among the cantatas which are favourites with English 
concert-goers. It was something for the Royal Choral 
Society to demonstrate this, and to do so in a manner 
deserving only of praise. That Institution may, therefore, 
** 0 up one.” 

The version adopted at Kensington Gore is musically 
more complete than that previously available, inasmuch 
as it includes an Interlude and Recitative which had been 
omitted. Curious to tell, the once discarded Interlude 
must be numbered amongst the most delightful things in 
the work. Originally an accompaniment to dialogue, it 
stands thoroughly well as an independent piece, and was 
received in performance with emphatic approval. For the 
rest of the cantata more or less familiarity sufficiently 
speaks. We all know the overture, the Dervish chorus, 
the Turkish March, the march and chorus “ Twine ye the 
garlands,” and the fine concluding number. The point to 
be emphasised is that some of Beethoven's most charming, 
if not strongest, music is now generally available for choral 
societies, who, if they be wise, will revel in its beauty. The 
performance, in which Miss Palliser and Mr. Andrew Black 
took part, was admirable, and brought credit, not only to 
Sir Frederick Bridge, but to all concerned. 

Mr. Franco Leoni’s cantata is, like half-a-dozen works 
that could be named, founded on a story of Christian 
martyrdom, which subject seems to be, for reasons not 
obscure, of undying interest. The “argument,” as laid out 


by Mr. Shapcott Wensley, includes the interruption of 
heathen rites by the voice of the heroine, Portia, and the 








bolder declaration of the hero, Probus. These witnesses 
for Christ are thrown into prison, where a number of 
doomed fellow-believers console and strengthen each other 
with words of faith. The martyrdom of the arena follows, 
the calm steadfastness of the victims and the frenzy of 
their persecutors standing in the most violent contrast, 
Each scene has the merit of suitability for music—a prime 
advantage which often outweighs defect, and is, indeed, the 
main test of sufficiency. In his music the composer shows 
complete fidelity to his instincts and preferences, which 
fact must be placed to his credit. He might easily have 
been less Italian and more English, but that would have 
involved a certain sacrifice of sincerity without correspond- 
ing gain. Mr. Leoni, a modern Italian, has treated his 
Roman story as a modern Italian might be expected to 
treat it. We have no right to expect anything else, 
and the intention, at all events, is impeccable. The 
work has, of course, called forth various opinions, as 
is bound to be the case where everything depends upon 
the point of view. For ourselves, we desire to judge 
from the composer’s standpoint, and, without reference 
to special features in harmonic treatment, and so on, 
we are glad to recognise music which will largely find 
acceptance among our choral societies, not only because of 
adaptedness to their needs, but also for its free melodic 
charm and general effectiveness. There must be works 
of this class if our choral amateurs are to be properly 
nourished, and we should welcome them in a liberal spirit. 
The Albert Hall audience took kindly to ‘‘The Gate of 
Life,” applauding various numbers with heartiness and 
showering compliments upon the composer, who conducted 
a good performance, for which Mr. Ben Davies and the 
artists already named did their very best. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue older the ‘“‘dear old Philharmonic” grows—it has 
just entered on its eighty-sixth season—the more abundant 
become the proofs of its vigorous life. For the new season, 
which began at Queen’s Hall on the roth ult., the 
directors have arranged a series of most attractive pro- 
grammes, in which a large number of new compositions 
claim our special consideration. The first of these is 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s ballad music from his opera 
‘‘ Diarmid.” We have ever championed our composers’ 
right to be heard and welcomed their works with the 
utmost enthusiasm their merits warranted. But we accept 
Mr. MacCunn’s ballet music with hesitation. Such a 
noisy, unlovely complement of percussion instruments as 
he has used throughout these dance measures was surely 
never dreamt of before. Where is this craving for sheer 
noise to stop? The concert opened with Goldmark’s 
spirited, tuneful, joyous, and gorgeously scored Overture 
‘““Im Frihling,” splendidly played under Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s vigorous and watchful direction, and Beethoven's 
‘“‘ Pastoral” was the symphony. Miss Fanny Davies gave 
a highly finished, poetic performance of Chopin’s F minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, and Miss Clara Butt sang Goring 
Thomas’s ‘*My heart is weary” (‘*Nadeshda”) very 
expressively ; but why she should force her exquisite and 
powerful voice in Queen’s Hall seems past understanding 
—it would easily fill the largest room in the kingdom. 





BACH CHOIR. 

Proressor STANFORD'S setting of Walt Whitman’s 
“Qde to Death,” produced at Norwich in 1884, fine as 
it was, has been greatly surpassed by his ‘“ Requiem,” 
composed for last year’s Birmingham Festival. Whereas 
the earlier work in places suggests Brahms and Wagner 
(a strange combination), it cannot in justice be said that 
the “ Requiem” owes anything to such influences. It 
is at once the most original and most impressive of 
all his works, while it has this in common with the 
“Ode to Death’’—that nowhere else has he so nearly 
approached the height of emotional expressiveness which 
goes by the name of inspiration. It is not a little sirange, 
and yet perfectly intelligible, that these two works, which 
for the reason just stated appear to us to rank above all 
his other compositions, are the outcome of grief. If we 
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had not already classical examples they would suffice 
to prove the truth of Mr. Stephen Phillips's lines in 
“ Marpessa ” :— 

The halfofmusic . . . 

Is to have grieved. 


And 


Out of our sadness have we made this world 
So beautiful. 


After this achievement Professor Stanford must rank even 
higher amongst the musicians of the day than hitherto, and 
we are of opinion that it will do more to spread his fame 
abroad than anything he has yet accomplished, At the per- 
formance by the Bach Choir at Queen’s Hall, on the 8th ult., 
the ‘‘ Requiem” made a deep impression. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that some of the movements, especially the 
Lacrymosa, with its splendid and splendidly approached 
climax, and the Sanctus (a remarkable conception) created 
an effect such as we have not often experienced at a choral 
concert within recent years. Excepting an occasional 
dropping of the pitch, the choir sang well; the work had 
evidently been thoroughly rehearsed, and it was sung 
with much zest. The soloists were Madame Medora 
Henson, Madame Brema, Messrs. Thomas Thomas, and 
Plunket Greene, who exerted themselves nobly, but 
whose efforts were, in places, marred by trop de zéle. 
A special word of praise must be given to Mr. Thomas, 
who is still a pupil at the Royal College of Music, but 
already, by this performance, has almost justified our high 
anticipations. Dr. Hubert Parry’s Symphonic Variations 
for orchestra were played with wonderful spirit, under the 
composer’s inspiriting direction, and received with delight. 
They improve vastly and reveal fresh points of interest and 
beauty at each fresh hearing. We admire especially the 
way in which the composer gathers strength with the entry 
of the ‘ Slow movement,” largo appassionata, and, growing 
more and more complicated and impressive, carries us 
along with him on an impetuous current of rich sound 
towards the powerful and triumphant climax. This is 
one of the finest and most convincing things in modern 
symphonic music and greatly do we enjoy and value it. 
True to its name, the Society introduced in the programme 
Bach’s short cantata ‘‘ Sie werden Alle aus Saba kommen.” 
This work was composed for the Feast of Epiphany in 1724, 
the year after Bach’s removal to Leipzig. It opens with a 
splendid specimen of the master’s style, a broad and 
dignified chorus, the introduction to which contains a 
temarkable passage for the full orchestra in unison, an 
effect most rare with Bach, as the analyst pointed out. A 
chorale leads to a very impressive recitative and air for 
the bass soloist. This is followed by another and extremely 
melodious recitative and air for the tenor soloist, after 
which another chorale brings the work to a close. 
Professor Stanford conducted, as usual. 





ASH WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE most important musical observance of Ash 
Wednesday was the performance, by the Royal Choral 
Society, at the Albert Hall, of Gounod’s sacred trilogy 
“The Redemption.” There was the usual large attend- 
ance, and the impressive work was listened to with manifest 
sympathy and appreciation. The choristers showed their 
customary apprehension of the demands the music makes on 
emotional expression, interpreting the ‘‘ Reproaches ” with 
exquisite delicacy and the chorales and massive choruses 
with magnificent precision and wealth of tone. Notable 
advance was made in the rendering of the instrumental 
portion, with consequent increase of impressiveness of the 
vocal numbers, which, in common with modern music, 
tely greatly on the accompaniments for their due effect. 
Miss Ella Russell sang very finely the beautiful airs‘ From 
Thy love as a Father” and “ Lovely appear,” the soprano 
solo passages in the first part were effectively rendered by 
Miss Maggie Purvis, and Madame Belle Cole was the 
contralto soloist. Mr. Watkin Mills delivered the words 
of the Redeemer with his customary dignity and reverential 
feeling, and the parts of the Narrators were ably filled by Mr. 
Brozel and Mr. Daniel Price. The former’s reading was 
commendably free from exaggeration. Mr. Daniel Price 





is one of our most promising oratorio singers, and the 
manner in which he discharged his task on this occasion 
will certainly add to the reputation he has acquired. Mr. 
Balfour presided at the organ and Sir Frederick Bridge 
conducted. 

At the Queen’s Hall the works chosen were Rossini’s 
“‘Stabat Mater ” and Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” 
two compositions widely dissimilar in conception, yet both 
enjoying great popularity. The solos were sung by 
Madame Fanny Moody, Miss Lucie Johnstone, Mr. 
Herbert Grover, and Mr. Charles Manners ; and the choral 
portions were effectively rendered by Mr. Robert Newman’s 
capable choir. A higher executive standard was, however, 
attained in the '‘ Hymn of Praise,” the opening symphony 
being very finely interpreted and the choruses sung with 
more smoothness and finish Madame Moody, Miss 
Johnstone, and Mr. Grover were again the soloists, and 
Mr. Henry J. Wood conducted. 


QUEEN’S HALL SATURDAY SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS. 


At the concert of February 26 a cantata, “ Deirdre,” 
by Mr. M. Esposito, was performed for the first time in 
London. This work gained the prize at the first Irish 
musical festival (Feis Ceoil), held at Dublin in May last. 
The music is decidedly better than the libretto. Mr. 
Esposito is a fluent writer and a graceful one. He 
has an Italian’s gift of mildly tuneful strains, and such 
success as the work obtained was chiefly due to the charm 
of his vocal phrases and the effective orchestration. 
We need hardly describe the character of the latter, 
since the ‘effects’? were neither original nor over- 
powering. ‘ Deirdre” is a pretty cantata rather than 
a strong one, and after listening to it we could not help 
wondering what the other works were like which were not 
considered worthy of the prize. The performance was 
by no means perfect, neither soloists nor chorus appearing 
to great advantage. The composer received the com- 
pliment of a call. The programme included a Liszt 
Rhapsody (No. 3), the Entr’acte (No. 2, in B flat) from 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde” (an enchanting performance, 
full of beauties of tone and refinement), the ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
Overture, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral”? Symphony. In 
the last-named Mr. Wood attempted a new, and, in 
our opinion, mistaken reading in the Finale, which he 
took throughout so slowly as to suggest that the 
preceding ‘‘ storm ” had failed to clear the atmosphere and 
refresh. 

At the following concert, on the 5th ult.,a Marchin A flat, 
by Moussorgsky, was the novelty. After a blatant fanfare 
for the trumpets, the trombones enter with the first subject, 
a rhythmical tune, richly scored (by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Mr. Jacques, the analyst, suggests). The melody of the 
Trio, “alla Turca,” is the sort of thing Scarlatti’s cat 
might have “extemporised” on its master’s harpsichord, 
as an English critic said seventy years ago of the Overture 
to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens.” This is scored in the 
stereotyped and insipid ‘‘ Oriental” style (piccolo, tam- 
bourine, &c.), and, after the repeat of the first section, the 
piece ends abruptly without any kind of Coda. Verily as 
poor a composition as we have heard at a high-classconcert. 
The audience declined it without thanks, and we endorse 
their verdict. Wagner’s Good Friday music from “ Parsifal ” 
was played with exquisite delicacy and marvellous beauty 
of tone. These remarks apply also to the performance 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished’ Symphony. Mr. Wood went 
too far in the matter of delicacy in playing Boccherini’s 
favourite Minuet for strings. Certainly, we have never 
heard such a fianissimo, and for the first time we seemed 
to realise what Berlioz, Verdi, and other composers mean 
by the pppp or ppppp to be found in their scores. But 
such a tour de force (if we may indulge in a bull and 
speak of strength where the absence of strength was the 
chief feature) appears to us rather ludicrous. Some of the 
passages were all but inaudible, and Mr. Wood might as 
well go one step farther and conduct a performance on 
dumb instruments. It would create an even greater 
“effect” in one sense. Glinka’s jolly, but exasperatingly 
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verbose ‘‘ Komarinskaja,” Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sparkling 
*‘ Overture di Ballo,” and Dr. Hubert Parry’s masterly 
Symphonic Variations were the remaining orchestral pieces, 
and all received excellent interpretations. Miss Ada 
Crossley sang Haydn’s fine ‘‘ Spirit Song”? and songs by 
Mozart and Stanford with much expression and taste. 

A novelty of distinct value was introduced at the concert 
of the 12th ult.—viz., Mr. Percy Pitt’s Overture to Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” which was received with 
something like enthusiasm. Mr. Pitt, who is still a young 
man (having been born in 1870), must henceforth be added 
to the list of our coming men and awarded a foremost 
place therein. His overture displays his gifts in a most 
favourable light. It is not only a very musicianly work, 
full of sound and often masterly workmanship and elabora- 
tion, but it proves him capable of inventing strong and 
characteristic themes, without which mere workmanship 
would avail nothing. It opens with great spirit (not 
altogether unlike in that respect to Smetana’s brilliant 
‘*Lustspiel’? Overture), so as to suggest at once Katharina’s 
“loud alarums,” and the interest is not allowed to flag. 
The music may become intricate and even a maze of con- 
trapuntal writing, yet it sounds the reverse of laboured. 
Themes, some of them of distinct beauty (as witness the 
Petruchio theme, first played by the muted horns in three- 
part harmony, while the violins sustain a high G, as if 
Katharina were listening, almost against her will, to her 
wooer’s whispered yet passionate declarations of love), 
devices harmonic, contrapuntal, and orchestral in their turn 
interest and charm. It is a work written in the most 
advanced modern polyphonic style, richly and even 
brilliantly scored, full of life and bustle and energy, 
and yet surcharged with real poetic feeling withal. 
The symphony was Mendelssohn's lovely ‘‘ Scotch,” a 
thing of beauty if ever there was one. It was well played, 
though Mr. Wood did not approach the phenomenal and 
memorable performance conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
at a Philharmonic concert some ten years ago, which we 
have never heard equalled, much less surpassed. Mr. 
Wood’s violoncelli ‘‘ sang” the chief theme of the slow 
movement as one instrument, with delightful tone and 
phrasing. Wagner’s alternately riotous and ravishing 
Venusburg music (Paris version) and Brahms's jovial 
‘“ Academic” Festival Overture (perhaps the purest specimen 
of “ national” art-music in existence) received splendid inter- 
pretations, The comical ‘“ Katzenjammer” effect on the 
stopped horns in the overture deserves special mention. Mr. 
Rivarde gave an agreeable, tuneful performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto, and Mr. Herbert Grover sang the 
same master’s ‘‘ Adelaide’? and two songs by Rubinstein. 
He was overweighted in the former and apparently over- 
come with nervousness, but he sang the Russian composer’s 
pretty ditties with much charm of voice and style. We can 
dismiss the final concert, on the roth ult., with a few words. 
Wagner’s “ Holy Supper of the Apostles” was postponed till 
a future concert; and the only other novelty, Glazounow’s 
Carnaval scene, was also withdrawn. Exit Russian music, 
pro tem., and re-enter more Wagner selections. Toujours 
perdrix! Verily the public is doing its best to make the 
very sight of the great master’s name disliked. Shall we 
never more hear the symphonies of Schumann, Brahms, 
Raff, Goetz, Goldmark, and our British masters at Queen’s 
Hall? It is pitiful, this absurd, this unwholesome craze 
for one man's music. The programme included also 
Schubert’s C major Symphony and Grieg’s “ Bergliot,” 
with Mr. Herman Vezin as reciter. The series will be 
continued in the Autumn. We are glad to hear that the 
orchestra have offered Mr. Newman a benefit concert ‘asa 
mark of their esteem and an acknowledgment of his great 
efforts during the past five years in the interests of music.” 
The concert will take place on the 30th inst., when the 
programme will consist wholly of Wagner selections. 





LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 


MvcH# artistic interest has pertained to the concerts 
conducted by M. Lamoureux, on the 2nd and 15th ult., at 
Queen’s Hall. The proclivities of English music-lovers 
may not always be satisfied with the French musician’s 
readings of classic masterpieces, but his interpretations 
rarely fail to deepen esteem and respect for his ability as a 


conductor. This remark is specially applicable to the per. 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth (‘ Pathetic”) Symphony, 
which formed the chief feature of the first-named concert, 
M. Lamoureux’s reading of the symphony of moods was 
distinctly not that in accord with accepted versions of the 
work. In certain portions it was very fine, which made 
the failure in other parts the more irritating. Thus the 
significance of the opening Adagio was most forcibly 
expressed, but when he arrived at the haunting subject of 
the Andante he transformed its deep pathos and its 
yearning character by the infusion of accents of passionate 
despair, hurrying its second portion even more than Herr 
Mottl. Contrast with the storm and stress of the context 
was thus lost, with consequent effectiveness of the move. 
ment in its entirety. The con grazia directed by the 
composer at the head of the second number seemed to be 
overlooked, and a spirit of merriment substituted at variance 
with the sentiment of the music. The brilliant third move. 
ment was taken with metronomic precision. It went with 
the irresistible momentum and tramp ofa highly disciplined 
European army; but it seemed to be an army that was 
marching against, not with, Russia. The barbaric glitter of 
the music seemed hidden under stiff regimentals, and one 
admired, but with undisturbed pulse. The Tartar was not 
visible. In the Finale, however, a return was made to the 
depth of expression heard in the opening number. The 
seeming alternations of hope and despair, the suggested 
revolt of the will against fate, the agonising and the ex- 
haustion gained speech with breath-hindering intensity, and 
the awe-inspiring solemnity of the closing strains have never 
been more finely rendered. In point of attention to detail 
there was also much that excited lively admiration, but in 
its entirety M. Lamoureux’s reading of the symphony of 
modern times is inferior in dignity to that of Dr. Richter, 
and in vivid force and accentuation of the characteristic 
Russian music less masterful than that of Mr. Henry 
J. Wood; but it is a reading that is to be placed 
amongst the best given in this country. Beethoven's 
“Coriolan’” Overture received a very finished inter- 
pretation, but its tragedy was scarcely realised. The 
‘Forest Murmurs” from Wagner’s “Siegfried” were 
exquisitely played, and Berlioz’s famous arrangement 
of the ‘*Rackoczy’"’ March was, of course, rendered 
with thorough French verve. The performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Fourth Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (Op. 44) 
was less successful, chiefly owing to its requiring a soloist 
with a more vigorous style than M. Diémer, who played 
the pianoforte part on this occasion. This accomplished 
artist was, however, subsequently heard at his best in 
a Gavotte by Rameau and a dainty little piece entitled 
“* Reveil sous bois” from his own pen. 

The chief feature of the concert on the 15th ult. was 
the rendering of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A. 
M. Lamoureux’s readings of Beethoven’s symphonies 
commonly lack the virility which is expected by an 
English audience, but atonement is made by the clear- 
ness with which details of instrumentation stand out, 
often with no little accentuation of the poetic 
and subtle significance of the music. This criticism 
applies to the performance on this occasion, and specially 
in reference to the slow movement, which was deficient in 
impressiveness. Was it also the influence of nationality 
that led the French musician to accentuate the dance 
element in the Finale rather than its robust and rude 
vigour? A singularly clear and beautifully balanced 
interpretation was given of the orchestral portion of the 
last scene from ‘Die Gétterdammerung,’” with Mdlle. 
Lina Pacary as the soloist, and, in truth, was the finest 
performance of the evening. This lady also gave a charm- 
ing rendering of Wagner’s “ Traume.” Miss Leonora 
Jackson confirmed the good impressions created on her 
first appearance, although she might have chosen to be 
heard at this concert in a work of more lofty aim than 
Wieniawski’s second Violin Concerto in D minor. The 
charm of Miss Jackson’s playing, independent of the 
truthfulness of its intonation and facile neatness, un- 
doubtedly consists in its entire femininity in the highest 
sense of this term. To attempt to define it further would 
be to describe the tascinations of her sex. Her playing is 


womanly, with all the subtle grace and ‘‘ sweet reason- 





ableness”’ of which the poet sings. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Tue Saturday concerts were resumed, on the 12th ult., 
before an excellent audience, the full attendance being 
accounted for, doubtless, by the presence of Dr. Joachim. 
The great violinist seemed hardly himself in parts of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, but in Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne” he 
had fully recovered his usual ‘form’ and played as 
superbly as ever. No brand new pieces were added to the 
repertory of the orchestra—which, by the way, has been 
reduced by no fewer than thirteen players in the string 
department—the programme including Beethoven's First 
Symphony, Sterndale Bennett's charming Overture 
“Paradise and the Peri,’’ and the three Dances from Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie's incidental music to Mr. Barrie’s 
“The Little Minister,” all of which were given with 
abundant spirit under Mr. Manns’s direction. The vocalist 
of the afternoon, Madame Alva, sang an air from ‘‘ Aida” 
and disinterred another from ‘Norma,’ in either case 
winning cordial applause for her effective and dramatic 
delivery. 

At the concert of the roth ult. Mr. Manns introduced a 
somewhat ambitious novelty in the form of a symphonic 
prelude to ‘‘ Kit Marlowe,” a one-act opera by Mr. Herbert 
Bedford. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to judge of Mr. 
Bedford’s talent by this work, in which his muse is seen to 
suffer from a rather severe attack of Tristanitis. It is, at 
any rate, very fully scored, and would, no doubt, make a 
deep impression on persons who had never heard a note 
of Wagner. Mr. Frederick Lamond, who was by no 
means fortunate in his instrument, played the solo in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor’? Concerto in his forcible, virile 
style, and Mr. Manns conducted excellent performances of 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat (No. 9 of the Salomon set) 
and Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale.” Mr. Santley gave 
his hearers a liberal education in the art of Handelian 
bravura singing by his brilliant rendering of ‘* Del minacciar 
del vento,’ and the programme was completed by the 
ude to “Die Meistersinger” and pianoforte solos 
played by Mr. Lamond. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


It would be tedious and unprofitable to deal seviatim 
with Mr. Arthur Chappell’s programmes since the last time 
of writing, for he has continued to pin his faith for the 
most part to standard works and favourite artists. Indeed, 
the only novelty of genuine significance with which it is 
now possible to deal was in the programme of Saturday, 
the 5th ult., consisting of a pianoforte and violoncello 
sonata by Mr. Richard Strauss. This Sonatain F (Op. 6) is, 
doubtless, an early work, and it is placed in recognised 
form, the subject-matter being also penned in symmetrical 
fashion. The sonata was beautifully played by Miss Fanny 
Davies and Mr. Hugo Becker, anditsreception was deservedly 
cordial. It should be heard again whenever opportunity 
permits. Nothing more was done imperatively claiming atten- 
tion until Monday, the r4th ult., when the Joachim Quartet, 
consisting of the great Hungarian violinist and Messrs. 
Kruse, Wirth, and Hausmann, re-appeared for the first time 
this season. Their almost unrivalled excellence in ensemble 
was once more shown in the quartet works by Beethoven 
inC sharp minor (Op. 131), Brahms’s in B flat (Op. 67), 
and Haydn’s in G (Op. 17, No. 5). On the following 
Saturday the quartets presented were Mozart's in G (No. 1 
of the set dedicated to Haydn), Beethoven’s in F (Op. 135, 
the last completed work of the greatest of all masters), and 
Schumann’s popular work in A minor (Op. 41, No. 1). 
The last concert to which reference can now be made was 
that of Monday, the ist ult., and this was an extremely 
enjoyable performance, the quartets being Schubert’s in A 
minor (Op. 29), Beethoven’s in C (Op. 59, No. 3), and 
Mendelssohn’s in E flat. The performance of the Bonn 
master’s greatest achievement in this class of composition 
was almost overpoweringly fine. On this occasion a 
favourable début was made by Miss Beatrice Spencer, a 
young vocalist, whose light but well-trained soprano voice 
was heard to advantage in Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur dicesti”’ and other 
tongs by Schubert and Eva dell’ Acqua. Pianoforte music 


to question. 





XUM 








has been ignored at these concerts of late, but whether | 
this policy is wise may be regarded as a matter open| figure of the martyr maiden, whose character she displayed 
'with a power made none the less by gentleness. She 


ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


For the second time this company has transferred to the 
stage a work intended for the concert-room. As must be 
in recollection, a beginning was made by the production 
of Berlioz’s ‘* Faust”? a few seasons ago. Now we have 
“The Martyr of Antioch,” with “scenery, dresses, and 
appointments.” This double act of the company is an 
interesting matter for consideration, and may be signi- 
ficant. What is the cause of it? Are there no operas 
available that give reasonable promise of paying their 
way? Or must we take it that the directors wish to profit 
by the popularity of other works, where it is possible 
to present them in stage dress? However this may 
be, we find that, as a matter of fact, it has been 
thought prudent to offer the public what may be called 
cantata-opera, while, from all we hear, results have, so far, 
justified the policy. This opens up a wide field for the 
Carl Rosa Company, seeing that there are many cantatas 
more or less easily adaptable to stage requirements, and 
sufficiently popular in their original form to encourage a 
hope that the public would follow them to the theatre. 
The names of these works will easily spring to the reader’s 
mind. Conspicuous among them is the ‘* Rose of Sharon,” 
which could readily be turned to the new use. The pro- 
cession, with its great chain of choruses, would necessarily 
require modification; but, apart from that, no great 
difficulty offers itself. Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty” is 
another example, and there are not a few others like it. 
The directors of the company will no doubt consider these 
things in the light of the experience they are now gathering. 
By the way, does the fact that such a question has arisen 
at all suggest indifference among the provincial public to 
opera proper? Here, again, is a field for speculation. 

The ‘“* Martyr of Antioch,” in its new form, was produced 
in Edinburgh a few weeks ago, and has since been per- 
formed in Brighton to large and interested audiences. It 
is with particular reference to one of the Brighton repre- 
sentations that the present remarks are made. Some 
changes were made in the work by, or with the sanction of, 
its composer; though, curiously, none of them resulted 
from the exigency of new conditions. The removal of 
‘Brother, thou art gon: before us,’ and substitution 
of ‘Wreaths for our graves,’ was, of course, purely 
arbitrary. So was the introduction, as an adjunct 
to the Funeral scene, of ‘‘Thou’rt passing hence, my 
brother,” and so, strictly speaking, was the expansion 
of the final chorus by using themes from Margarita’s 
triumphant Death song. These were the noteworthy 
changes; for the rest, the piece was performed without 
departure from the familiar concert-room text. In putting 
it upon the stage, a doubt probably arose as to whether the 
slow action of the drama would stand in the way of success. 
The long chain of choruses in the first act offered an easy 
problem, solved by the obvious course of animating the 
stage with the picturesque ceremonies of heathen worship. 
This was capitally done by Mr. Friend, the bright spectacle 
and the charming music leaving nothing to be desired. 
The crux appeared in the Funeral scene, where the stage is 
absolutely immobile. This the company faced squarely, 
trusting to the interest of the music, and, at Brighton 
anyhow, they were justified by events; for although 
‘‘ Wreaths for our graves’’ is not so valuable a number as 
the one whose place it took, the interpolated air, ‘‘ Thou’rt 
passing hence,” completely mastered the situation. Im- 
pressively sung by Mr. Charles Tilbury, it held the house 
and had to be repeated. In the last scene there was some 
flagging during ‘‘Have mercy, unrelenting Heaven,” 
which made small amends for hindering the dénowement, 
but this was no great drawback, and we may fairly say 
that the cantata, as an opera, ran its course with success. 
The stage arrangements were not uniformly excellent. 
It surely cannot be necessary, in clearing the stage after 
the Funeral scene, to haul the “ properties” representing 
an open grave to the wing in full view of the audience. 
We have nothing but praise for Mr. Robson’s scenery or 
for the effective costumes. 

The characters were, generally speaking, in good hands. 
Miss Bessie Macdonald gave full effect to the interesting 
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lacked strength, however, in the Death song. Miss Kirkby 
Lunn was an excellent Fulia; Mr. Robert Cunningham, 
though not in good health, played the part of the Roman 
Prefect, and sang its music, with acceptance; Mr. Tilbury 
satisfied all requirements as the Bishop, especially in 
‘‘Thou’rt passing hence,” where he did invaluable service, 
and Mr. Lempriére Pringle gave due effect to the character 
of Callias. On the whole, and allowing for some draw- 
backs scarcely removable, the experiment justified itself. 
Certainly it did so in the estimation of the particular 
audience concerned, by whom no opportunity of showing 
satisfaction was allowed to pass unimproved. 





THE “ROSE OF SHARON,” BY THE FINSBURY 
CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


DECENTRALISATION in music is a thing greatly to be 
desired as tending towards the wider appreciation of our 
art in its highest forms. While choral concerts have 
grown fewer at those Western concert halls where orches- 
tral music more or less Eastern has of late held rare high 
carnival, our suburban musical societies are remaining true 
to the Nation’s first love in matters musical—viz., choral 
music. Moreover, they have not only become greatly 
daring in attempting works of the highest calibre, but their 
enterprise and courage have been largely justified by artistic 
results. That one of our foremost suburban societies, the 
Finsbury Choral Association, should include in its prospectus 
what is undoubtedly still the greatest oratorio written by a 
British composer, as it is certainly the most original one— 
viz., Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s powerful and beautiful, but 
difficult ‘‘ Rose of Sharon’’—deserves high praise. We 
have not yet forgotten the deep impression Sir Alexander’s 
music made upon us when we first came under its potent 
influence, and we delight in submitting ourselves ever and 
again to the spell which the beauty of his poetic, passionate, 
or prayerful strains casts over us. The Society’s enter- 
prising conductor, Mr. F. Cunningham Woods, has our 
thanks for enabling us to once more enjoy such a masterful 
work, and weare happy to say that the performance at the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, on the 24th ult., was worthy 
ofit. The choir sang with good effect, but occasionally there 
was some hesitation in attacking the more difficult ‘‘ leads.” 
The orchestra deserves special commendation, taking into 
consideration that half the strings were ladies, and, we 
suppose, amateurs. The soloists were Misses Esther 
Palliser and Greta Williams and Messrs. Henry Piercey 
and Henry Bailey. The ladies were excellent, but Mr. 
Piercey seemed out of voice, though he improved greatly 
as the work progressed. Mr. Bailey studied and sang the 
parts of Solomon and The Officer at what was literally 
a few hours’ notice, and did so well that he must be credited 
with a remarkable achievement. 





DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE CHORAL 
SOCIETY, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FOUNDED in 188g, this excellent Society can show a 
good record of earnest and artistic work. Its talented 
honorary conductor, Mr. C. S. Terry, who is an old 
chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘‘ keeps the sacred flame 
alight” in Newcastle with wonderful persistency. We 
understand that at the concert given by the Society last 
year, Sir John Stainer and Dr. McNaught, who were 
present, spoke in the highest terms of the performances 
of Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” 
Schumann’s ‘New Year’s Song,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my Prayer.” At the sixth annual concert, given 
at the Cambridge Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 15th 
ult., the programme included Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Lauda 
Sion,’’ Gounod’s ‘Gallia,’ Elgar’s ‘“* The Banner of St. 
George,” three part-songs—‘Turn all thy thoughts to 
eyes,” ‘‘The sea hath many a thousand sands,” by 
Hubert Parry, and ‘Rest thee, my little one,” by 
Thomas Facer—the Andante con moto from Schubert’s 
‘‘ Unfinished ” Symphony, and a “ Gavotte Melancolique,” 
composed by the conductor. Such a diversified pro- 


gramme merits high commendation, and the excellent 
manner in which it was executed deserves the warmest 
praise. ‘‘ Gallia’ was sung with wonderful depth of feeling, 


————__ 


and the unaccompanied part-songs were rendered with 
real delicacy and artistic refinement. The band num- 
bered forty performers, and the chorus consisted of about 
100 voices, a proportion of instrumental and vocal tone 
that is not always attained by similar societies. The 
entire concert reflected great credit upon the conductor 
and those whom he so efficiently leads. We shall follow 
the future of the Durham College of Science Choral 
Society with much interest. 





“ ELIJAH,” AT MILE END. 


Mokke Satisfactory work than is being accomplished by the 
People’s Palace Choral Society, under the conductorship 
of Mr. C. H. Allen Gill, could not be desired. Standard 
compositions are rendered from time to time in a manner 
justifying the approval of the audience testing to the 
utmost the capacity of the vast Queen’s Hall. Here, as else. 
where, ‘‘ The Messiah” and “ Elijah” are special favourites, 
and it is gratifying to note the attention invariably 
bestowed upon these masterpieces of sacred musical art, 
Mendelssohn's oratorio was given with the usual success 
on the 5th ult., the reflective and devotional, no less than 
the dramatic, choruses deeply impressing the listeners, 
Interest was steadily cumulative through the Baal scenes, 
and did not slacken until after the noble ‘ Thanks be to 
God ”’ afforded the signal for the interval. Equally cordial 
was the reception of the second part. The chorus sang 
with firmness and impulse combined with praiseworthy 
regard for expression. It was refreshing to meet with an 
amateur body so zealous yet so well under control. Mr. 
Daniel Price gave an excellent reading of the music 
of the Prophet, and there was much to commend in the 
respective performances of Miss Ethel Wood, Miss Lucie 
Johnstone, and Mr. Whitworth Mitton. Misses Cecilia 
Gray and Gertrude Booth, Messrs. Bertram Gill and 
Robert Radford also sang with judgment, and Mr. B. 
Jackson did good service at the organ. Mr. Allen Gill may 
be congratulated not only upon the result of his efforts to 
popularise oratorio in this district, but upon the creditable 
interpretations he is able to secure. 





WALENN CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Mopern Russian music is attracting so much attention 
in England just now that no little interest was attached to 
the first performance in London, on February 22, at the 
Queen’s (Small) Hall, of a “ Trio Elégiaque” in D minor, 
by S. W. Rachmaninoff, who was born in 1873 at Nov- 
gorod, and studied at the Moscow Conservatoire under 
Arensky and Siloti. The trio is headed ‘‘A la memoire 
d’un grand artiste,” understood to refer to Tschaikowsky, 
whose Trio in A minor (Op. 50), it may be remembered, 
bears the same dedicatory words. Rachmaninoff’s trio is in 
three movements, all of which are characterised by loftiness 
of aim and the suggestiveness of latent power. The themes 
are broad and expressive and thoroughly national, but 
their development is deficient in concentration and the work 
suffers from diffuseness. ‘The composer seems to have 
so much to say and to be so anxious to impress it all on 
his listeners that the effect is somewhat confusing. The 
music is laid out for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, but 
in the middle movement a harmonium is introduced, a 
procedure scarcely justified by results. In its entirety, 
however, the work confirms the good opinions previously 
formed concerning this composer’s abilities, and is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable composition for a man of only 
twenty-five years. It was effectively played by Messrs. 
Herbert Parsons, Gerald and Herbert Walenn, with Mr. 
Fountain Meen at the harmonium ; and great credit is due 
to the concert-givers for introducing so interesting a work 
to a London audience. The remainder of the programme 
consisted of small instrumental pieces and an attractive 
selection of songs, which were admirably delivered by 
Madame Marian McKenzie and Mr. Arthur Walenn. 





AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
WE have not at the present time to chronicle so many 
performances by our leading metropolitan amateur 





orchestral societies as took place in the early weeks of the 
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year. The most important demanding record was that of 
the Westminster Society, the first of the present season, 
which took place on Wednesday, the goth ult. Unfor- 
tunately it cannot be said that Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s 
forces were quite up to their average in merit, and certainly 
the programme was not of very great interest. It com- 
menced with an overture, ‘‘La Nuit de Mai,’ by the 


though perhaps Mr. Borwick should not have commenced 
with so important a work as Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques. His rendering of this masterpiece showed 
that he is entirely in sympathy with the composer's 
music, and the triumphant Finale could not have been 
more eloquently interpreted. Mr. Plunket Greene’s share 
in the scheme commenced with the three Harper’s songs 


Russian composer, Rimsky-Korsakoff, which was coldly | from ‘ Wilhelmeister,” as set by Schubert in 1817. His 
received, for it is an uninspired piece, though Korsakoff is a| other contributions to the recital included two old 
clever and industrious musician. Atshort notice Mr. George French songs of the sixteenth century arranged by 
Liebling took the place of Madame Kisch-Schorr as pianist | Professor Villiers Stanford, and six Irish ditties to which 
of the evening, and played the solo part in Beethoven’s | new verses have been put by Mr. Alfred Percival Graves. 
Concerto in E flat, which, however, owing to want of At the second recital, on the rrth ult., the most interesting 
rehearsal, did not go very well. As to a new concert- feature was Schumann’s “ Liederkreis,” a cycle of twelve 
overture, ‘‘ Tartarin,” by Mr. A. Davidson Arnott, opinions | songs, with words by Eichendorff, which Mr. Greene sang in 
must be reserved, for the performance was not sufficiently | the original German, but an excellent English translation 








meritorious to permit critical judgment to be properly 
formed, but that it is worthy of the promising Glasgow 
musician could be easily gathered. Mr. Arnott’s fondness 
for programme music is not to be encouraged, save as toa 
limited extent. He might devote, at any rate, a portion of 
his talents to art in a purer form. Perhaps the most 
enjoyable feature of this concert was the vocal element, 
contributed by Miss Regina de Sales, the pure method and 
exquisite refinement of the young artist affording much 
satisfaction in Bemberg’s ‘‘Nymphes et Sylvains,” 
Henschel’s “Spring, sweet Spring,”’ and other pieces by 
Brahms and Victor Hollander. 

The amateur orchestra at the Imperial Institute, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Randegger, gave a concert on 
the 9th ult., which was opened with Signor Alberto 
Franchetti’s unpretentious Symphony in E, first performed 
in this country at one of Mr. Robert Newman’s Promenade 
Concerts, at the Queen’s Hall, on November 10, 1896. 
The composerewas-.born in 1860, at Turin, and is well 
known on the Continent by his operas ‘‘ Asraél,” produced 
in 1888, and ‘‘Cristoforo Colombo,” first heard in 1892. 
The symphony was written in 1884, during Signor 
Franchetti’s residence in Dresden, when he was completing 
his musical studies. The genial and uninvolved nature of 
the music was well suited to the abilities of Mr. Randegger’s 
instrumentalists, and an effective rendering was secured. 
Not so, however, fared Mr. Cowen’s engaging suite “In 
Fairyland,” the delicate and dainty orchestration of which 
was weakly attacked. Mr. Manuel Gomez showed appar- 


was furnished by Mr. Paul England. Six songs by British 
composers followed, and Mr. Leonard Borwick was heard 
to the fullest advantage in Bach’s “ Italian” Concerto, 
Mozart’s Sonata in D (numbered 576 in Kéchel’s catalogue), 
and five of Brahms’s delicate little pieces from Op. 76, 118, 
and 1109. 

Mr. George Liebling decided to engage an orchestra for 
the last of his remarkable series of pianoforte recitals, which 
took place at St. James’s Hall on the 3rd ult., and further- 
more he secured the services of Professor Villiers Stanford 
|as conductor. In Liszt’s familiar Concerto in E flat Mr. 
| Liebling was at his best, and the great difficulties of the 
| Weimar master’s music did not overcome him for an 
instant. As to his own Concerto in A (Op. 22), 
which had been heard at a previous recital with the 
orchestral accompaniments rendered on a second piano- 
| forte, no further opinion in its favour can be expressed. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


STUDENTs’ concerts must be trying times for teachers, for 
nervousness plays strange tricks with inexperienced per- 
formers; but the professors of the Royal Academy of Music 
could have suffered little anxiety at the performance of their 
pupils on February 28, at St. James’s Hall, for there was 
more reason for feelings of satisfaction than anxiety, the 
achievements of the young executants testifying to much 
talent and good training. An appropriate and touching 
tribute to the memory of the late Frederick Westlake was 





ently all that can be done on the clarinet in the solo part | made by the rendering by the special choir of his scholarly 
of Mr. Percy Pitt’s clever concerto, and Miss Mabel Berrey | written and expressive motet “They whom we loved on 


was the vocalist. 
The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave a concert 
on the 7th ult., at the Queen's Hall, which afforded 


earth,” which opened the afternoon, and was expressively 
| rendered, the audience standing. The usual In Memoriam 
announcement which headed the programme contained 


additional proof of the ability of Mr. Ernest Ford as a | the unusual line, “‘ Student, Professor, Fellow, and Member 


conductor. The programme included the vivacious Over- | 


of Committee,” a terse and significant epitome of faithful 


ture to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s incidental music to | and successful service in the art and in the interests of the 


“The Little Minister,’ the Overture to Gounod’s opera | 
“Mireille,” and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s fascinating suite “ In | 
Fairyland,” all of which were effectively interpreted. The | 
singing of Mrs. Helen Trust, Mr. Arthur Oswald, and the | 
violoncello solos contributed by Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees | 
increased the enjoyment of the evening. 





VARIOUS RECITALS. 

Mr. Mark Hamsourc is one of a group of youthful 
pianists who, within the last decade, have sought to gain 
reputation chiefly in this country and in America as so- 
called “‘ prodigies,” and he was not one of the most suc- 
cessful of these juvenile performers. Now, however, he has 
developed into an artist of conspicuous ability, this being 
proved at the two recitals he has given at St. James’s 
Hall during the present Spring. At the second, on the roth 
ult, Mr. Hambourg’s principal efforts were Schumann’s 
great Fantasia in C (Op. 17) and Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue in D minor. Mr. Hambourg has 
certainly increased his reputation by his recent perform- 
ances, 

Amongst the most enjoyable of the recitals given in 
St. James’s Hall during the Winter season must be num- 
bered those of songs and pianoforte works provided by 
Messrs. Plunket Greene and Leonard Borwick. The first 
of the series for the present year took place on the afternoon 


Institution at Tenterden Street. A composition of much 
interest and charm was a setting for three voices of Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘The sea hath its pearls,” by Miss Elsie 
Horne. The parts of this trio are admirably written and 
show distinct creative ability, and the pleasing composition 
was excellently sung by Miss Drinkwater, Miss T. Davies, 
and Mrs. Franks. Considerable talent was also shown 
in two songs, severally entitled “ Life’s little cares” 
and “Noon,’”’ by Miss Marion White, these being sym- 
pathetically rendered by Miss Margaret Cooper; and there 
was much merit in two lyrics, ‘‘ Jeanie o’ the Glen” and 
‘*Morning Song,” by Mr. Harry Farjeon, which were 
given by Mr. Haigh Jackson. Other vocalists of promise 
were Miss Hettie West and Mr. Reginald Chalcraft, both 
of whom possess voices of fine quality. Miss Florence 
Davies and Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore showed aptitude as 
pianists; Mr. Percy H. Miles and Mr. C. H. W. Hickin 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in A minor (Op. 23) for violin 
and pianoforte, and an enjoyable performance was given by 
the Ensemble Class of Mr. Victor Herbert’s pleasing Suite 
for strings (Op. 12), under the direction of M. Sauret. Mr. 
H. R. Eyers conducted the motet. 

The competition for the Goldberg Prize took place on 
the 7th ult. The prize was awarded to Reginald Chalcraft 
(of Alton, Hants). The examiners highly commended Ford 
Waltham and commended Robert Radford. The com- 
petition for the Llewelyn Thomas prize took place on the 





of Friday, February 25, and was completely successful, 





14th ult. The prize was awarded to Gertrude Drinkwater 
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(of Cardiff). The examiners highly commended Margaret 
Drysdale and commended Laura England. The competition 
for the Evill prize also took place on the same day. The 
prize was awarded to R. Whitworth Mitton (of Manchester), 
W. R. Maxwell being highly commended. The competition 
for the Sauret prize took place on the 21st ult., and the prize 
was awarded to Edith Byford (of Chelmsford). Sidney A. 
Freedman was highly commended. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Ar the concert of the 2nd ult. Samuel Grimson, 
W. Read, E. Behr, and Robert Grimson gave an admirable 
performance of Glazounow’s ‘ Quatuor slave.” They 
played like artists, and the tone they produced was wonder- 
fully full and rich. Glazounow knows how to write for the 
‘* strings,” there can be no doubt aboutthat! Brahms’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in A was played with considerable 
refinement and expression, but little power or brilliancy, 
by Wm. Scott, Mary Noverre, E. Behr, and R. P. Jones. 
Wm. Read gave a delightfully rhythmical, tuneful, and 
fluent performance of Bach's E major Violin Sonata, and 
Herbert Pryer proved himself a gifted pianist in Chopin’s 
Berceuse and Moszkowsky’s ‘“ Etincelle.” He has an 
excellent touch and wrist action, and plays with freedom 
and abandon. Muriel Foster sang Brahms’s two songs 
with viola obbligato (E. Behr) (Op. 91), with much expres- 
sion and beauty of tone. Her pronunciation of German is 
quite first-rate, if we except the too darkly coloured “a,” 
in such a word as “ Palme,”’ which she pronounces as if 
the first syllable were the English word “ paw.”” R. Madoc 
Davies, a sonorous baritone, promised well in A. Jensen’s 
‘Alt Heidelberg’’; but his German is at present somewhat 
mirth-provoking. He will do better before long. 

At the final concert of the term a Symphony in D minor 
(Op. 75), by Giuseppe Martucci, of Bologna, was produced 
for the first time in England. Italians do not often attempt 
the symphonic form; in fact, we know only one other 
symphony by an Italian—viz., Sgambati’s Op. 16. Signor 
Martucci’s work is an elaborate, serious, and ambitious 
«fort that challenges the application of the highest standard, 
wherefore we should prefer to reserve an expression of 
opinion on its merits till after a further hearing. That two 
of our foremost musicians, Dr. Parry and Professor 
Stanford, countenanced its production at the College is a 
sure sign that they recognised good qualities in it. We, 
too, admire the composer’s cleverness and seriousness of 
aim. He has drunk deeply at the fount of Wagnerian 


‘‘endless melody” and chromatic harmony, but the} 


draught does not seem to have strengthened him for his 
task. His music shows little individuality, and whether he 
is in the **’Ercles” vein (as he generally is) or ‘roars as 
gently as any sucking dove,” he fails to impress or charm. 
There is some beauty towards the end of the slow move- 
ment, where the composer's Southern temperament finds an 
outlet in a passionate and all too short strain. The 
Scherzo is quaint and rather original and an interesting 
rhythmical study, though neither inspiriting nor captivating. 
The orchestra was excellent in Dvordk’s fresh and pretty 
Overture ‘In der Natur,” and in the accompaniments to 
Brahms’s alternately beautiful and uninspired double 
Concerto, the solo parts of which were extremely well 
played by Samuel and Robert Grimson. Thomas Thomas 
sang Wagner’s “ Preislied” from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
and brought out its wonderful beauties very successfully. 
Our advice to this gifted young singer is: study, study, and 
again study. If he does not allow himself to be spoilt by 
early success and turn ballad singer before he has completely 
mastered his art, he hasa brilliant future before him. The 
bright and sympathetic soprano voice of Agnes Nicholls 
was heard to excellent advantage in an interesting scena, 
‘* Ave Maria,” from Max Bruch’s cantata ‘‘Das Feuer- 
kreuz.” It is a well written, beautifully scored, and 
effective piece, and dramatically expressive without being 
exactly inspired. The striking quartet for baritones, from 
Saint-Saéns’s setting of the 19th Psalm, was capitally sung 
by Ivor Foster, Harry Dearth, R. Madoc Davies, and 
Ralph Courtier-Dutton. Altogether a highly interesting 


concert, for which we owe thanks to Professor Stanford, 
who conducted as usual. 





The final examination for eleven free open scholarships 
at the Royal College of Music took place at the end of 
February. The total number of candidates throughout 
the United Kingdom applying to attend the preliminary 
examinations were 339. Of these, 295 were examined by 
the honorary local examiners at seventy-nine centres and 
reduced to 110. Ten competitors subsequently withdrew 
for various reasons, and the remaining 100 attended the 
final examination at the College. The following are the 
names of the successful candidates: Organ—Eustace 
Turner (Beckenham), William F. B. Dunnill (Wakefield) ; 
Pianoforte—Percy A. Waller (Luton), Emmeline J. M, 
Hall (Norwood); Singing—Edith D. Mason (Coventry), 
Walter Hyde (Birmingham); Violin—Winifred M. Smith 
(Southampton); Flute—Percy A. Richards (London); 
Clarinet—Alfred Weller (Ilford); Bassoon—William T, 
Brown (Leicester). In the composition branch the can. 
didates did not reach a sufficiently high standard, and the 
| scholarship was therefore not awarded. 





TRINITY COLLEGE (LONDON) CONCERT. 
THE students of this Institution made a very creditable 
display of proficiency at an orchestral concert at Queen’s 
Hall, on the 17th ult., with Mr. F. Corder as conductor. 





The professional element in the band was chiefly notice- 
jable in the wind department, for at this, as at other 
| establishments with similar aims, the stringed instruments 
'are most in favour. More than half the first and second 
| violinists were ladies. This force of executants gave, with 
commendable care and spirit, the Overture to Massenet’s 
“ Le Cid,’ Mr. Granville Bantock’s Overture ‘* The Fire 
Worshippers,” the accompaniment to Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor, and other pieces. A Concertino for 
violin and pianoforte by Mr. Alfred Mistowski, a former 
student, was performed for the first time in public and 
was very favourably received. Refinement and freshness, 
together with no small degree of ingenuity, mark this 
work, which fully justified its introduction, and the three 
movements were ably rendered by Lily J. P. Evans and 
the composer. Decided talent was evinced by Maud 
Agnes Winter in her interpretation of Grieg’s Concerto, 
the peculiar spirit pervading which was, on the whole, 
successfully caught. Of the vocalists, Bertha Acworth is 
entitled to mention for the excellent expression with which 
she gave Coenen’s ‘‘ Lovely Spring.” 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


SATISFACTORY testimony of the good work being done a 
the Guildhall School of Music has been afforded on severd 
occasions during last month. The pupils of Mr. B. 
Hollander gave, on the 3rd ult., a violin recital, the pro- 
| 9ramme of which was arranged chronologically, beginning 
with Bach and ending with Saint-Saéns, and embracing 
excerpts from representative works by Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Lalo, Max Bruch, and Dvoriak. 
The playing showed much musical aptitude and proofs 0 
good training, considerable promise in particular being 
shown by Mr. W. B. Carter. Other executants worthy oj 
mention were Miss Marie Rodriguez, Miss Jessie Bowman, 
Miss Annette Maffert, and Mr. R. McConnell. 

On the 23rd ult. some meritorious pianoforte playing 
was heard at a recital given by the pupils of Mr. J. Baptiste 
Calkin. Miss Madeline Payne, who has been at this school 
for some years, manifested notable progress, and het 
rendering of Brahms’s difficult Variations on a Theme by 
Handel testified to her possession of exceptional and 
well trained abilities. Of more ordinary but distinctly 
meritorious character were the performances of Miss 
Edith Ries, Miss Lilian Clarke, and Miss May Bond. 

In the evening of the same day an orchestral concef 
was given by the students in the Hall of the City of Londo 
School. The overtures to Spohr's “ Jessonda” and 
Gounod's ‘Le Médecin malgré lui,” respectively opencé 
and closed the programme, which included Beethoven' 











Choral Fantasia, the solo pianoforte part of which w 
essayed by Miss Bessie M. Dott. Miss Mabel Montel 
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presided at the pianoforte in Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillant 
in E flat (Op. 29), and Miss Fanny Woolf was the soloist 
in Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo capriccioso for 
violin and orchestra in A minor, both ladies, especially the 
latter, evincing taste and technical acquirements that 
ustify encouragement. The Misses Kingsley sang duets 
fom Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte” and Handel’s “ Judas 
Maccabzeus”’ with commendable expression and precision, 
and there was much merit in Mr. Henry H. Sowerbutt’s 
rendering of the air ‘“ Love in her eyes,” from Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea.” Mr. W. H. Cummings conducted. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 


Sir FREDERICK Bripce, at his Hilary term series of 
Gresham College lectures, delivered at the City of London 
School, covered a wide field of his art, his discourses 
ranging over organ, pianoforte, oratorio, and chamber 
music. At the first lecture an interesting sketch was given 
of the life and work of Samuel Wesley, son of Charles 
Wesley, the hymn-writer, born on February 24, 1766. 
After mentioning the chief events in his career, which 
are well known to musicians, the lecturer dwelt upon 
Wesley’s laudable endeavours to make known in this 
country the works of John Sebastian Bach. In 1810 
he published, in connection with C, F. Horn, an edition of 
the ‘* Wohltemperirte Clavier.” Samuel Wesley’s intense 
admiration for the works and genius of Bach. was, the 
lecturer said, a most interesting and remarkable fact. In 
aseries of letters, extending over eight years, the first being 
dated September 17, 1808, to Benjamin Jacob, organist 
of Surrey Chapel, Wesley poured out his profound 
“adoration” for the “ great Sebastian.” Some extracts 
fom these letters were read, revealing the enthusiasm and 
aso the marked personality of the writer. Several 
excerpts from his organ compositions were admirably 
slayed by Mr. W. G. Alcock. 

The next lecture was devoted to a consideration of 
Chopin, concerning whom the lecturer quoted the opinions 
of Schumann, Liszt, Karasowski, and Dannreuther, thus 
presenting the composer in several aspects. The lecturer 
aid Chopin was a great inventor, not only in his treat- 
nent of the pianoforte as an instrument, but in his 
wmpositions. He spoke of new things and found new 
ways of expressing them. His best works abounded in 
ombinations which might be said to form an epoch in the 
tandling of musical style. To Chopin we owed the ex- 
tension of chords struck together, or en batterie; the 
thromatic sinuosities of which his pages offered such 
ttiking examples, and the little groups of superadded 
notes. This species of adornment had hitherto been 
modelled only upon the fioriture of the old school of 
lalian song; the embellishments of the voice had been 
itl copied by the pianoforte, but Chopin imparted to 
them the charm of novelty, surprise, and variety, unsuited 
lo the vocalist, but in perfect keeping with the character of 
the instrument. Illustrative examples were played in a 
ympathetic manner by Miss Annie Grimson. 

At the third discourse the history of the ‘ Passion” 
tratorio was treated in an admirably lucid and compre- 
hensive style. The lecturer showed that this form of the 
ut, although originated in Italy and first introduced by 
the Roman Catholics, had been chiefly developed by 
Protestant German composers. The distinctive feature 
f the German ‘“ Passion” music was the introduction of 
portions in which the congregation could take part. There 
was still extant a ‘‘ Passion ” play of the fourth century by 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen, and there could be little doubt 
hat such were often performed with or without music, and 
bradually became an acknowledged service of the Church. 


plain-song chants to each of the four accounts of the | 


ung by three deacons. The first a ‘‘ bassus,” or low 
ice, sang the words of the Redeemer; the second, a 
‘medius,” or moderately high voice, was the Narrator; and 
he third, an “altus,” or high voice, declaimed the exclama- 
ions of the crowd. There seemed to be some doubt as to 
who wrote the first German ‘‘ Passion”’ oratorio; but in 











n 1586 Pope Sixtus V. published at Rome a book of! entirely to composition, 


‘Passion.” In these early attempts the whole service was | ducted his music at the Philharmonic concerts. 


1573 a version of the “ Passion” was printed at Witten- 
berg with music for recitation and choruses in four parts. 
Bartholomaus Gese developed this model in 1588, and in 
the next century Heinrich Schiitz produced several sacred 
works in which much use was made of chorales. Some 
selections were given by Mr. W. Fell, Mr. C. Ackerman, 
and choristers of Westminster Abbey, from the ‘‘ Passion” 
music of Schiitz, and much interest was attached to a 
part-song, ‘“‘ Innsbruck, I must forsake thee,” by H. Isaac, 
1539, a paraphrase of the same to sacred words, “Oh, 
world, I must forsake thee,” and the same tune as given in 
‘*Hymns Ancient and Modern,” No. 86; a secular song 
in five parts, ‘My mind is quite confused” (Hasler, 1601), 
a paraphrase of the same to sacred words, “‘ My soul 
doth yearn and longeth,” and the same tune as given in 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” No. 111. 

To not a few chief interest was centred in the final 
lecture, on the 4th ult., the subject of which was the 
Russian composer Tschaikowsky. Before speaking of 
this remarkable musician, the lecturer briefly surveyed 
the influence of nationality on modern music; Chopin 
and Poland, Liszt and Hungary, Dvordk and Bohemia, 
and Grieg and Scandinavia being, of course, quoted 
as examples, The influence of Russian music, the 
lecturer said, dated no farther back than the beginning of 
this century. Russian national art-music might almost be 
said to have begun with Michael Ivanovitsch Glinka, born 
in 1804, and his successors had been divided roughly by 
César Cui, one of their number, into three groups: Glinka, 
Dargomijsky, and Seroff, representing the old lyric 
school; Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Borodin, Bala- 
kireff, and Cui, the new Russian school; and Rubinstein 
and Tschaikowsky, the last-named being rather less 
national and more cosmopolitan than the others. Most 
of these composers were trained for other professions. 
Glinka held a Government position, Seroff was a lawyer, 
Borodin was a doctor, Balakireff was a professor of mathe- 
matics, Rimsky-Korsakoff was a naval officer, and César 
Cuia professor of fortification. Peter Iltitsch Tschaikowsky 
was born at Wolkinsk, in the Ural district, December 25, 
1840. He showed remarkable musical aptitude as a child, but 
was entered as a student in the St. Petersburg law school. 
While there he was able to cultivate his musical talent, as 
the school possessed a music teacher ; but according to a 
letter written by him to Dr. Otto Neitzel, the first person 
who exercised determinative influence over Tschaikowsky 
was an Italian singing master named Piccioli. ‘The 
influence he gained over me,” writes Tschaikowsky, ‘‘ was 
enormous, and even now I have not quite outgrown 
it. He was an out-and-out enemy of German music, and 
through him I became an enthusiastic admirer of Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti, considering it an accepted fact that 
Mozart and Beethoven did excellent service only in sending 
one to sleep.” About this time, 1857, Tschaikowsky’s 
father began to perceive that his son’s musical gifts merited 
serious attention, and he placed him under Rudolph 
Kiindiger, a German pianist, who one night took his 
pupil to a performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
Concerning this experience Tschaikowsky wrote: “ It 
is impossible to describe the delight, the rapture, 
the intoxication with which it inspired me. For weeks 
I did nothing but play the opera through from the 
vocal score. Among all the great masters Mozart is the 
one to whom I feel myself most attached.” Tschaikowsky, 
however, finished his course at the law school in 1859, and 
for two years filled the post of an Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Justice; but, in 1861, he placed himself under 
Zaremba, and became a pupil at Rubinstein’s new Con- 
servatoire of Music in St. Petersburg. In 1866 he was 
elected a professor at the Moscow Conservatoire, then 
recently founded by Nicholas Rubinstein. This post he 
relinquished in 1878, and henceforth devoted himself 
He lived for a time in Italy and 
Switzerland, visited England in 1888 and 1889, and con- 
In 1893 
he accepted the Cambridge honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music, and died suddenly at St. Petersburg in November 
of that year. The illustrations consisted of a representative 
selection from his chamber music, which was excellently 
interpreted by Miss Grimson, Miss Jessie and Miss Amy 
Grimson, and Mr. Grimson. 
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MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ir has become a commendable custom with the Musical 
Association, when any prominent musician has ceased 
his life-work, to devote a meeting to kindly comment on 
his services to the art. Such tribute was paid, on the 
8th ult., to the memory of the late Sir Robert Prescott 
Stewart, an honour, it must be admitted, somewhat 
delayed, since this esteemed Professor of Music of Dublin 
University died in March, 1894; but recognition has ever 
come slowly to genuine art workers, and so the tardy 
acknowledgment of the Association may be taken as a 
compliment. The Rev. O. J. Vignoles, who read what 
may be termed a biographical sketch, was at one time 
a pupil of the deceased, and so was able to impart to the 
paper a pleasant personal element, which afforded relief to 
the relation of the well-known facts of the musician's career. 
Several instances were given of his remarkable musical 
memory, and a curious side-light was thrown on the spirit 


.of the period by the lecturer incidentally mentioning the 


custom of the choir boys spinning their tops and playing 
marbles in the nave of the Cathedral while Sir Robert 
would be practising on the organ. His influence in Dublin 
was very gteat, and it was owing to his exertions that an 
arts test was added to Dublin musical degrees, a procedure 
subsequently adopted in England. 

Mr. Prendergast occupied the chair, and, in common 
with the Rev. D. Torrance, Mr. Southgate, and Mrs. 
Curwen, bore witness to the great abilities of Sir Robert 
as a composer, performer, and teacher. 








REVIEWS. 


The Eve of Saint Agnes. Dramatic Ballad by Thomas 
Whitney Surette. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THE composer of this ballad has gone to John Keats for 
his text, and from the legendary poem of “ The Eve of 
Saint Agnes” has made a judicious selection which tells 
the flight of the lovers Porphyro and Madeline with 
sufficient of the surrounding circumstances to excite 
interest in their endeavour. The music of the former is 
designed for a baritone and that of the latter for a soprano, 
but the solos of neither call for more than moderate 
vocal abilities. There are also some short solo passages 
for a contralto, who personates Angela, the compliant old 
dame to whom the lovers are much indebted for the success 
of their plans. The story is chiefly told by the choristers, 
who open the cantata with two well contrasted descriptive 
choruses, which are succeeded by instrumental ‘“ Revelry 
Music,” well in keeping with the character of the work. 
Porphyro’s arrival is described effectively by the tenors 
and basses in four-part harmony, and the subsequent 
numbers are admirably contrasted. The description of the 
heroine ‘‘ As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon”’ 
is given in flowing four-part vocal harmony, which some- 
times glides into five parts, the contraltos being divided. 
The last-named division of the choir relate, in melodious 
unison, the meeting of the lovers; but Madeline properly 
is made to speak for herself when she greets Porphyro, 
which she does in impassioned accents. The lines begin- 
ning ‘‘ The frost wind blows” are set for first and second 
sopranos and first and second altos, and if crisply sung 
would form a vivacious feature. The Finale is well con- 
ceived. It is opened by an expressive solo for Porphyro, 
‘* My Madeline! sweet dreamer!” after which the chorus 
relate the progress of the storm while the lovers make 
good their escape and exchange the confidences usual on 
such occasions. This number is very dramatic in character, 
and, combined with a brief epilogue, ending pianissimo, 
effectively concludes 4 work which possesses much charm 
and musical interest and is admirably suited to amateur 
choral societies. 





Novello’s Octavo Anthems. Nos. 581, 583-585, 590-592. 
[Nove!lo, Ewer and Co.] 

EXCELLENCE and variety distinguish the recent additions 
to this series of Octavo Anthems. No. 581, ‘‘ Kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers,” is an ‘anthem for sovereign’s acces- 
sion,” and is part of the music specially composed by Sir 
George C. Martin for the memorable visit of the Queen to ; 


——— | 


St. Paul’s Cathedral to celebrate the sixtieth year of hq 
reign. It is hardly necessary to add that it will be foun 
an effective anthem for Accession Day. Mr. Arthur } 
Godfrey has provided No. 583, which is an anthem fa 
soprano or tenor solo and chorus, designed for use on th; 
fifth Sunday after Trinity, but also appropriate for generd 
use. It opens with the words, “‘ Be ye all of one mind, 
which is given to the tenors and basses in unison. Th 
subsequent soprano solo, Andante tranquillo, is attractively) 
melodious, and the words are admirably accented. Thi 
melody is taken up by the chorus in four-part harmony ¢ 
a simple but effective nature. Another solo for the sopran 
and a passage for tenors and basses lead to the final chorus 
which ends with a pianissimo two-fold “Amen.” No. 58, 
“‘ Eye hath not seen,” is meant specially for Whitsuntide 
but in common with the foregoing anthem is suitable fo; 
general use. The music is by Myles B. Foster, and a dis. 
tinctive feature is a bass solo of dignified character whici 
extends over two pages and affords an effective contrast to 
the opening and closing choruses of meditative character, 
“OQ God, Thou art my God” (No. 585), is by Bertran: 
Luard Selby, and demands a tenor and soprano soloist. 
The anthem, though by no means difficult, would require: 
well trained choir to do it justice; but any extra practic: 
it might entail would be well repaid in performance 
In No. 590 Mr. G. F. Cobb has written an anthem fo: 
Eastertide, designed for baritone solo and chorus, that wil 
interest well-trained vocalists. The music possesses 2 
dramatic spirit, is effectively laid out for the voices, and the 
organ part has considerable independence, Another Easter 
anthem, “I will go unto the altar of God,’’ by Cuthbert 
Harris, is provided in No. 591. This is simpler in 
character than the preceding number, and is of a nature 
that will be easily learnt by choirs of average abilities, the 
part-writing being melodious and easy to read. No 
provision is made for soloists, but a portion might be sung 
as a quartet, which would provide an effective contrast to 
the rest of the work. No. 592, ‘Alleluia! Now is Christ 
risen,” by Thomas Adams, is also an excellent example of 
Church music for Eastertide. It is opened by the tenors 
and basses, who sing in unison an ancient Easter melody, 
of which good use is subsequently made. A feature of this 
anthem is the effective manner in which the divisions of 
the four-part chorus answer each other with happy 
avoidance of the executive difficulties usually associated 
with this device. 


The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries. Edited by 
E. Minshall. No. 42. [44, Fleet Street.] 


Tuis useful periodical publication continues to run its 
steady course. Perhaps the more interesting of the two 
compositions contained in the present number is a ‘ Coro 
allegro alla marcia” in D, by Mr. Ernest H. Smith, which 
is suitable as an outgoing voluntary or recital piece. We 
question, however, whether the quaver pedal passages do 
not seem rather out of place; their effectiveness is hardly 
commensurate with their abnormal difficulty in a piece 
that is otherwise fairly easy and possesses some attrac: 
tiveness. 


The Year’s Music, 1897. Edited by A. C. R. Carter. 
[J. S. Virtue and Co., Limited.] 

THE editor of this useful book of reference claims to have 
provided ‘‘a concise record of all matters relating to music 
and musical institutions, which have occurred during tie 
season 1896-7, together with information respecting the 
events of the season 1897-8.” His 300 pages contain 
much valuable matter relating, for the most part, to 
concerts, whose name now-a-days is “legion ” in London, 
in the provinces, and abroad. There is a very useful 
“list of new and other works performed for the first 
time in England during 1896-7,” in addition to infor 
mation relating to the great teaching academies and theit 
staffs of professors, University degrees in music, &c. Last, 
but not least, there is an excellent index, which proves the 
wide scope of the book, both musically and geographically, 
as in almost consecutive lines we find “ Bayreuth," 
“Bayswater,” and “Bermondsey”! There are portraits 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. Hubert Parry, and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and one of Sir Walter Parratt forms 
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The Village Organist. Books 10-12. Edited by J. | 
Stainer and F. Cunningham Woods. 
Original Compositions for the Organ. No. 259. 
Organ Arrangements. Edited by G. C. Martin. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THE three books of the ‘‘ Village Organist ” now before 
us are of a high standard and will doubtless prove specially 
acceptable to many players upon the king of instruments, 
not only in villages, but elsewhere. Book 10 contains 
original pieces by Dr. Bunnett, Dr. Ferris Tozer, Mr. E. 
d’Evry, and Mr. H. A. J. Campbell. The arrangements 
include “ While my watch I am keeping,” from Gounod’s 
“ Redemption,” a slow air by Lully, an Allegretto grazioso 
by Mozart, and, last, but not least, a simplified arrange- 
ment of Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah” chorus, transcribed by 
Mr. Cunningham Woods. We are glad to find that the 
name of Bach appears in Book 11. He is there represented | 
by his beautiful Prelude in E minor, from the eight short 
and easy preludes and fugues, and this movement is | 
felicitously followed by the chorale, in the major key, 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.” 
also find a place. The first is a very tuneful Gavotte in G 
by Boyce—“ good old Boyce,” to quote the words of the 
“father of English organists’—and the equally tuneful | 
Minuet from Handel’s Organ Concerto in B flat (second set). | 
The original pieces in this number are by such well- | 
known composers as Miss Kate Boundy, Sir G. A. | 
Macfarren, Messrs. Battison Haynes, Oliver Brooksbank, | 
and W. Wolstenholme. 

M. Alexandre Guilmant occupies the post of honour 
in the next volume by his very charming Berceuse in F, 
written specially for the ‘‘ Village Organist.” We shall 
be greatly surprised if this tender little piece does not 
find general acceptance amongst organists, and thus ensure 
the wide popularity of Book 12. But there are other 
features of attraction—viz., a Melody in D, by that clever 
young composer Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor, and an Intro- 
ductory Voluntary in F, by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. Mr. 
Bruce Steane also contributes a Prayer in F, Mr. Josiah 
Booth a Postlude in C, Mr. Clowes Bayley a piece entitled 
“ Eventide,” and Dr. W. J. Reynolds a Jubilant March. 
This is the first number of the ‘ Village Organist’ that 
consists entirely of original pieces for the organ, but it will 
probably be none the less welcome on that account. The | 
twelve books of this popular series may now be obtained | 
bound in two volumes, the advantages of which are | 
obvious. 

Although Mr. Hamilton Clarke can claim to be a prolific | 
composer, he succeeds in maintaining a high standard. | 
The pastoral, or offertory, forming No. 259 of “ Original | 
Compositions for the Organ,” is a case in point. It is| 
melodious and easy, and contains those musicianly qualities , 
which should make it acceptable to organists generally. 

The Introduction to Haydn’s “ Passion”’ music, arranged 
by Mr. W. J. Phillips, and the Prelude and Fugue on the 
name of Bich, which may or may not be by the great | 
Leipzig Cantor, arranged by the late Dr. Garrett, form the | 
latest instalments (Nos. 47 and 48) of the ‘ Organ | 
Arrangements,” a series of pieces which are as practical | 
as they are varied. 





| 
Two dance themes | 





He shall swallow up Death in Victory. Anthem for 
Easter or other Festivals. Composed by Frederick R. 
Greenish. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THE anthem is laid out on a somewhat extensive plan, 
and includes solos for soprano and tenor, a quartet or semi- 
chorus, and passages for tenors and basses in unison. The 
first and last choruses are bright and jubilant in character, 
the latter possessing considerable vigour, and these are 
effectively contrasted by intervening numbers having 
reference to the Redeemer’s sacrifice. The voices are well 
written for, and the work shows the hand of an accom- 
plished musician. 








Sir WALTER Parratt, Master of the Queen’s Music, 
has been elected a member of the Atheneum Club under 
the rule which empowers the committee of that Institution 
to elect nine members annually from amongst men distin- 
guished in art, science, or literature. 





XUM 


| every part. 


MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A FEATURE of our busy musical season was the first 
performance here of Edward Elgar’s dramatic cantata 
“King Olaf,” by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, 
under Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap’s painstaking conductorship. 
The work was given in the Town Hall on February 21, 
with full band, chorus, and organ, the soloists being Madame 
Medora Henson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Dan Price. 


|The composer was present, and on conclusion of the 


cantata he was called upon to receive the homage of a 
delighted assembly. ‘‘ King Olaf’ having been performed 


|in the metropolis and in sundry provincial cities, there is 


no need for me to recapitulate the chief incidents of the 


conflict and ultimate triumph of Christianity over the 
| worship of the Scandinavian god Odin, which form the 


principal basis of Mr. Edward Elgar’s cantata. So much 


| has already been written concerning its structure, its repre- 
| sentative themes, and the general outline of the musical 
| settings, that the briefest reference must suffice. That Mr. 


Elgar has nobly used his subject-matter has been acknow- 


| ledged on all sides, not only in the way in which he has, 
|so to speak, characterised each personality in the drama, 


but also by the charm of his graphic and powerful orches- 
tration, by the impressiveness of his choral writing, 
and, above all, by his exquisite melodic phrases. Let me 
state at once that the performance was a conspicuous 
artistic success, and was followed throughout with the 
keenest interest. Dr. Heap had spared no trouble in his 
preparation, and the choristers showed by their inspired 
singing that their task was one of ‘‘ love and appreciation.”’ 
The orchestra, too, was anxious to do justice to the 
elaborate scoring, and played admirably throughout. 
Madame Medora Henson and Mr. Edward Lloyd were in 
excellent form and sang quite con amore. Mr. Dan Price 
proved himself quite an artist, his singing being dis- 
tinguished by dramatic power and feeling. The second 
part of the programme included the Finale from Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished opera ‘‘ Loreley,”’ superbly rendered 
by the choir, with Madame Medora Henson as Leonore ; 
also Gounod’s song ‘“ Nazareth” for Mr. Dan Price, and 
“Sound an alarm” for Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins presided at the organ with accustomed ability. 

Mr. George Halford’s fortnightly orchestral concerts are 
drawing to a close, the eighth and ninth of the present 
series having been given in the Town Hall on the 1st and 
15th ult. respectively. There is every likelihood that these 
concerts will be better attended next season, and I hear 
that all arrangements have been made to give another 
series of ten orchestral concerts, when the scheme will 
include a cycle of Beethoven’s symphonies, to be given in 
chronological order. The orchestra has made remarkable 
advance, and Mr. George Halford has realised really fine 
performances of the following orchestral works: Beet- 
hoven’s “‘ Leonora” (No. 2), Tschaikowsky’s Suite (No. 3, 
Op. 55), repeated by desire, owing to the enthusiasm the 
work created at the seventh concert; Tschaikowsky’s 
valse from ‘‘ Eugene Onégin,” Glinka’s Overture “ Life of 
the Czar,” Hamish MacCunn’s Orchestral Ballad ‘‘ Ship o’ 
the Fiend,” Nicolai’s Overture ‘‘The Merry Wives,” 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, Wagner’s Good Friday 
music (‘ Parsifal””), Trauermarsch (‘‘Gotterdammerung”’), 
and Wagner’s Overture “Rienzi.” The vocalists were 
Mrs. Helen Trust and Mr. Ernest Sharpe. 

Dr. Rowland Winn’s series of orchestral concerts (the 
former Stockley concerts) were brought to a brilliant close 
on the roth ult., when the Town Hall was well filled in 
The great attraction was the first performance 
here by a local orchestra of Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathetic ” 
Symphony, which was admirably played, and was further 
characterised by superb rhythmical accent, precision, and 
tone power. The other orchestral pieces were Schumann’s 
Overture ‘Genoveva” (first performance here) and 
Wagner’s “ Der Walkiirenritt.””. Mr. William Henley was 
the solo violinist, and achieved a remarkable success in his 
playing of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor and a triad 
of pieces, which showed his absolute mastery of harmonics 
and every form of violin technique to perfection. Mr. 
Plunket Greene, who was in excellent voice, gave a most 
artistic and pathetic rendering of Schubert’s “ Die Litanei,” 
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his other contributions being a song by Handel and an old 
Scotch ballad. Mr. G. H. Manton was the accompanist. 

In the way of variety our Tawn Hall was given up to 
the famous Black Dike brass band, who gave a matinée 
and an evening concert on the 12th ult. All the brass 
bands in the district and contingents from all parts, even 
as far as Bristol, came to Birmingham to gain a lesson 
from their great competitors, and I can hardly remember 
to have seen a vaster crowd than that at the evening 
concert. The Black Dike band certainly accomplishes 
wonderful things, and, like the ‘‘Besses,’’ are able to 
produce a tone power which is almost electrifying in effect. 
They play with wonderful precision, and their crescendi are 
worked up to a startling climax rarely equalled. 

Mr. J. H. Humphries’ choir gave a popular concert in 
the Town Hall on the 5th ult. The contributions con- 
sisted of glees, part-songs, and trios, the selections being 
of dn artistic character. Miss Clarice Booth, Miss Lizzie 
Casey, Mr. W. J. Ottey, Mr. H. D. Price, and Mr. Frank 
Cranmer, members of the choir, were also heard to great 
advantage in well chosen songs. 

A large and fashionable audience completely filled the 
handsome Grosvenor Rooms of the Grand Hotel on the 
18th ult., the occasion being Mr. Max Mossel’s third 
drawing-room concert of the present series. The artists 
were Madame Blanche Marchesi, vocalist; Madame Adelina 
de Lara, pianist; and Mr. Max Mossel, violinist. 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue University of Dublin Choral Society gave its 
second concert for the season in the Examination Hall, 
Trinity College, on the 5th ult. This Society, which is 
the oldest of concert choirs in Dublin, has been identified 
with the first production of many important works in 
Ireland, and its revival of Palestrina’s historical ‘‘ Missa 
Pape Marcelli” was quite in accordance with its best 
traditions. As a contrast to the work of the sixteenth 
century master, Beethoven’s Mass in C filled the second 
part of the programme. The choir in both works proved 
the careful training of its conductor, Mr. Charles Marchant, 
and the soloists were members of the Society, assisted by 
Mr. Morgan (alto) and Mr. Melfort d’Alton (tenor). 

Two orchestral concerts by Hallé’s band were given in 
the Lyric Hall, Burgh Quay, under the direction of Mr. 
Frederic Cowen, on the 7th and 8th ult., and the over- 
crowded audience which assembled on both occasions proved 
how welcome are such high-class expositions of orchestral 
music to our musical public. The programmes included 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
and “ Tannhauser ” Overtures, Tschaikowsky's Symphony 
in B minor, the “ Ballet des Sylphes’’ from Berlioz’s 
“Faust,” three numbers from Cowen’s Suite de Ballet, “In 
Finland,” and many other beautiful works, which were 
delightfully interpreted by the band. Mr. Melfort d’Alton 
and Mr. Gordon Cleather contributed the vocal solos. 

The winter series of classical chamber music recitals, 
given at the Royal Dublin Society’s Lecture Theatre, is 
drawing to aclose. On the 7th ult. Signor Esposito gave 
the last pianoforte recital, which included Scarlatti’s ‘*Cat’s 
Fugue,’ Field’s Nocturne in G, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moon- 
light” Sonata, a Suite by Norman O'Neill, and a Duetto 
and Allegretto by the gifted executant. On the 14th ult., 
Haydn’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 76, No. 2), Rubinstein’s 
Sonata in D major (Op. 18) for pianoforte and violoncello, 
and Goldmark’s Quintet in B flat for pianoforte and strings 
made up the programme. 

On the 16th ult. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
unveiled the National Memorial Statue of the late Sir 
Robert P. Stewart, at Leinster Lawn. (More particular 
mention of this event will be found on page 238.) 

The Clontarf Choral Society gave its second concert at 
the Town Hall, Clontarf, on the 16th ult., when Gounod’s 
‘ Gallia,”’ Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,” and some 
orchestral pieces were very creditably performed under the 
direction of Mr. W. J. Buchanan. The solo vocalists were 


Miss Agnes Treacy, Miss Cole, Mr. F, Hicks, and Mr. 
R. H. Scott; violin solos were given by Miss Victoria 
Delany, the band was led by Mr. P. Levenston, Mr. J. S. 





Craig presided at the organ, and Miss Florence Connor at 
the pianoforte. 

On St. Patrick’s Night, the 17th ult., the executive com- 
mittee of the ‘ Feis Ceoil” organised a concert of Irish 
music at the Lyric Hall. All the performers were first 
prize winners at the “ Feis” of last May, and included 
Miss Agnes Treacy, Miss L. Barrington, Miss E. MacNair, 
Mr. R. G. Mathews, Mr. J. G. Carroll, and Mr. Thos. 
Reddy, vocalists; Mrs. J. E. Kenny, harp; Mr. H. Charles 
and Mr. E. Cree, pianoforte; the Bohemian Quartet, and 
the Ben Edar Choir. Mr. C. W. Wilson was conductor. 

The Dublin Musical Society announced for its third 
concert, on the 28th ult., Handel’s “‘ Israel in Egypt” and 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” with Miss Regina de 
Sales and Mr. Reginald Brophy as principal soloists. 





MUSIC IN EAST ANGLIA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tue Cambridge University Musical Society gave its 
232nd concert in the Guildhall on the 7th ult., when the 
first part and a selection from the second part of Haydn’s 
“Creation”? made up the first half of the programme, 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony in D concluding the concert. 

What would Haydn have said could he have heard his 
work cut up in this ruthless fashion? If it could not be 
done complete, surely the first two parts might have been 
given uncurtailed? Dr. Alan Gray very ably conducted, 
the band being led by Mr. Haydn Inwards. The soloists 
were Miss Keith Glen, Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. W. Higley. 
The choruses were sung with precision, and altogether a 
satisfactory performance can be recorded. On the roth 
ult. Dr. Joachim, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, and Mr. Borwick 
appeared in the same room, under the auspices of the same 
Society, and delighted a crowded audience with a pro- 
gramme of classical chamber music superbly played. 
Mr. Francis Harford contributed several vocal pieces. 

The Diss Choral Society gave a successful performance 
of “*The Messiah’? on February 22, conducted by Mr. 
T. M. Pullen, when the chorus, although not very numerous, 
did ample justice to the well-known work. The principal 
parts were filled by Miss Edith Serpell, Miss Lena Law, 
Mr. Charles Chilley, and the Rev. E, J. Alvis. Led by 
Mr. T. E. Gatehouse, with Mr. Hemstock at the organ, the 
band gave a good account of the familiar accompaniments. 

The choir attached to the Wesleyan Church, Dene Side, 
Great Yarmouth, with the help of many friends, and 
assisted by an orchestra, gave a performance of Barnby’s 
‘“‘ Rebekah ”’ on February 24, conducted by Mr. Chapman, 
organist of the church, the soloists being Miss Chapman, 
Miss Hennings, Mr. J. Hardy, and Mr. F. Grice, whose 
share of the work was very creditably done; but the band 
and chorus were somewhat overweighted. The second part 
of the programme consisted of miscellaneous selections. 

The music which Mr. H. M. Higgs has written to 
accompany the recitation of Mr. Baring-Gould’s poem, 
“The Building of San Sofia,” was produced for the first 
time at Dr. Bunnett’s popular organ recital in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Norwich, on the roth ult. The work is scored for 
a full band, but on this occasion a compressed score for 
organ was used and admirably played by Dr. Bunnett. Mr. 
Higgs has fully caught the spirit of the poem, and his 
music cleverly reflects the various gradations of pathos 
and passion which the poem portrays. Mr. Charles Fry 
(for whom the music was specially written) recited the 
words with his well-known elocutionary skill, both per- 
formers having to respond to a unanimous recall and be~ 
their acknowledgments. 





MUSIC IN EDINBURGH AND PERTH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE most generally interesting event of last month was 
the premiére of Sullivan’s popular cantata ‘“‘ The Martyr 
of Antioch,” arranged for performance as an “opera” by 
Mr. T. H. Friend, manager of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, and produced at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, 
on the 7th ult. Everything was done in the way of lavish 
decoration and careful preparation to ensure success, and 
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the principal parts were in very capable hands. Whether 
the experiment proved quite as successful as was hoped is 
rather open to question. The music sounds dramatic, it is 
true, on the concert platform, where the choristers sit in 
rows and the principals in evening dress rise from their 
chairs in turn; but it can hardly be called dramatic when 
it is transferred to the operatic stage. 

As a complete account of a performance of the work at 
Brighton appears in another column, no further details 
need here be given. 

The same short week saw the first production here of 
Thomas's opera ‘The Poet’s Dream” (‘‘ Le songe d’une 
nuit d’été”’), with its really charming music, improbable 
plot, and stilted dialogue. Mr. R. Cunningham, Miss C. 
Lorraine, Miss Lily Heenan, and Mr. Lempriére Pringle 
were very successful as the Poet, the Duchess, the Ingenue, 
and the Head Ranger. 

On February 21, too late for mention in last month’s 
letter, Miss Salicath gave a successful concert in the Free- 
masons’ Hall. The Swedish vocalist won great favour 
with her audience, particularly for her rendering of Swedish 
songs; but the feature of the concert was the dainty 
violoncello playing of Mdlle. Chaigneau, whose renderings 
of solos by Marcello and more modern composers were 
altogether charming. Mr. Herbert Thorndike and Miss 
Alys Moir also contributed to the programme. 

On the 3rd ult. Mr. Peter gave the last of his three 
chamber concerts, assisted by Mr. Colin McKenzie (viola) 
and Signor Bernini (clarinet). 

Herr Denhof also brought his scheme of chamber 
concerts to a close on the gth ult., when compositions by 
Smetana and Saint-Saéns were fitting continuation of 
programmes which have included trios so seldom heard as 
Brahms (Op. ror), Tschaikowsky (Op. 50), Dvorak (Op. 65), 
and Arensky (Op. 32). Miss Gordon Pillaus sang songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, &c. 

On the 5th ult. the University Musical Society, conducted 
this session again by Mr. Carl D. Hamilton, gave in the 
hall of the Students’ Union a performance of ‘ St. John’s 
Eve.”” The Society, which numbers well over a hundred 
members, has evidently had a successful session. 

On the 18th ult. the first pianoforte recital in our beauti- 
ful McEwan Hall was given, when Herr Rosenthal 
appeared for the second time before an Edinburgh audience. 
In his own métier Herr Rosenthal reigns supreme, and the 
present generation has heard nothing more phenomenal 
than his ‘contrapuntal study” of Chopin’s Valse in A 
flat, or his arrangement of Strauss’s waltzes. Liszt’s setting 
of the ‘‘Linderbaum,’”’ his own ‘Papillons,”’ the last 
movement of Mozart’s Sonata in A and that of Chopin’s in 
B flat minor, as well as many of Schumann’s ‘“ Carnaval ” 
numbers, were further proof, if proof were needed, of Herr 
Rosenthal’s transcendent powers as a virtuoso. 

Herr Rosenthal was followed, on the roth ult., by Mr. 
Borwick, who gave his annual recital in the Music Hall, 
when the British pianist’s sterling qualities again secured 
the attention and the favour they so thoroughly deserve. 
Beethoven’s C minor Variations made an interesting intro- 
duction to a programme which included Schumann’s 
Sonata in G minor, three Scarlatti pieces, Mendelssohn’s 
short Prelude in F sharp, Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor 
and Scherzo in B minor, a “‘ Soirée de Vienne” (Schubert- 
Liszt), and a Liszt study. 

On the 21st ult. special interest attached to the Greek 
Play at the Edinburgh Academy by the fact that the music 
to the ‘Alcestis,” rendered by members of the school, 
the rector, and the staff, was composed by Mr. Ernest 
Thomson, a former pupil. The chorus of sixteen selected 
voices had been carefully drilled and succeeded admirably 
in their efforts to envelop the drama in its appropriate 
atmosphere. The solos were also well sung, and the 
young composer is to be congratulated on the result of his 
frst important work. The costumes and staging were 
ilike beautiful and appropriate. The performance was 
tepeated on the 21st, 23rd, and 25th ult. 

On the 21st ult. the Edinburgh Choral Union gave a 
performance of ‘* Solomon,” the first for many years in 
Edinburgh. The chorus has never been stronger in 


mmbers, and the vigour of its singing secured the 
lequisite massive effect in the magnificent double choruses 


surges” and the last chorus were grandly sung. Miss 
Kirkby Lunn scored a great success in the music assigned 
to Solomon. Two young Edinburgh ladies, Miss Lindsay 
Currie and Miss Drysdale, sustained the other solos along 
with Mr. Lloyd Chandos, all to the evident appreciation of 
an audience which quite filled the Music Hall. Mr. 
Collinson conducted with his usual care and skill. 

On the 22nd ult. Mr. Millar Craig’s choir gave its annual 
concert in Queen Street Hall, when the programme con- 
sisted of Schumann’s “ Requiem’? and a miscellaneous 
selection. The “ Requiem,” the last (Op. 148) on the list 
of Schumann’s compositions, is not his best. There are, 
however, many beauties, and these were well brought out 
by this Society, which has always occupied an honoured 
place in Edinburgh by virtue of the earnestness and high 
purpose of its work. The beautiful final chorus was very 
tastefully sung, and secured the warm applause of a very 
good audience. The second part of the programme 
included madrigals, part-songs, &c., by Palestrina, Horsley 
(‘‘ By Celia’s arbour”’), Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and others. 
Solos and duets were contributed by Mrs. Millar Craig, 
the Misses Yerbury, and Messrs. Stronach and Galloway. 

The last of the interesting University concerts, organised 
by Professor Niecks, was given in the Class Room, on the 
16th ult., when Herr Theodor Werner, accompanied by 
Mr. Scott Jupp, continued his ‘ Recital of Virtuosic Violin 
music from Corelli to the present day.”” Compositions by 
Spohr, Paganini, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Lamb, Wieniawski, 
and Sarasate illustrated to perfection the modern develop- 
ments of violin technique and gave the performer ample 
opportunity for executive display. 

First and second professional examinations for the degree 
of Mus. Bac. were held from the 21st to the 27th ult., the 
examiners being Professor Niecks, Sir A. C, Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Franklin Peterson (acting for Sir A.C. Mackenzie). 

The Perth Musical Society, under the conductorship of 
Mr. S. F, Graves, gave a concert performance of ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,’’ on the 3rd ult. Madame Duma sang the music 
of Venus and Elizabeth and Mr. Barton McGuckin that 
of Tannhduser. The choruses were efficiently rendered 
and the performance was evidently enjoyed. 





MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Just as was predicted in last month’s Musicat Times, 
Glasgow is not going to allow the orchestral concert 
scheme to collapse, notwithstanding the serious financial 
losses hitherto incurred. On the 17th ult. a public meeting 
of those interested in the maintenance of choral and 
orchestral music was held, when Sheriff Berry presided 
over a good attendance. The proposed new scheme 
was adopted, and its more salient features may be 
briefly described. The membership of the ‘ Choral and 
Orchestral Union ’’—that is the name of the organisation— 
will consist of subscribers to the Classical Concerts, 
guarantors, the Council of the Glasgow Choral Union, and 
the shareholders of the Scottish Orchestra Company. A 
large and influential committee of management will be 
drawn from the general membership, the Lord Provost ot 
Glasgow for the time being will act as chairman, and a 
ladies’ committee is also provided for. Before, however, 
the scheme is proceeded with, a guarantee fund must be 
subscribed, and the profits, if any, will be divided in this 
manner: one-third to the Glasgow Choral Union, 
one-third to the Scottish Orchestra Company, and one- 
third to a reserve fund. The scheme possesses some 
strong points, and, viewing the influential attendance at 
the meeting, which included the veteran scientist Lord 
Kelvin, there should be no difficulty in securing the 
requisite guarantee fund. Wild rumours of another new 
orchestral scheme for Glasgow have been floating around for 
some time, and according to an official communication the 
intention is to give during next season eight classical and 
a similar number of popular concerts. The promoters aim 
at having a different conductor for each concert. Each 
conductor will, moreover, be expected to draw out his own 





“Thus rolling 


which abound throughout the work. 





programme from the works in which he is known to excel. 
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Well, Glasgow has already had experience of a couple of 
orchestras on the familiar ‘‘ Codlin and Short”’ principles, 
and this is all that need be said on the subject. 

The musical evening given to the Glasgow Society of 
Musicians on the 16th ult. was a distinct success, thanks 
to the energies and forethought of Mr. H. A. L. Seligmann, 
who took charge of the arrangements. Mr. Maurice Sons, 
the leader of the Scottish orchestra, was in his best form 
in a highly attractive violin sonata from the pen of the old- 
world composer Nardini. Mr. Sons’s full and altogether 
beautiful tone, as also his superb technique, were quite the 
features of the evening, and in the sonata just referred to 
he had the advantage of being associated with Mr. Philip 
Halstead, as sympathetic an accompanist as one could 
possibly desire. Messrs. Seligmann and Golan Hoole sang 
during the evening with much acceptance, and Mr. Orosz 
played several pianoforte solos. The Paisley Choral 
Union, one of the most enterprising societies in the West of 
Scotland, announced, for the evening of the 22nd ult., the first 
performance of Mr. W. A. Barrett’s cantata ‘‘ Lancelot and 
Elaine,’ and Gade’s interesting little work‘‘ The Crusaders.” 
The soloists comprised Miss Helen Jaxon, Messrs. Charles 
Saunders and Bantock Pierpoint, and Mr. W. H. Cole, leader 
of an orchestra of forty performers. Last month's numerous 
miscellaneous concerts included a performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” by the Woodlands Church Musical Association 
(chorus and orchestra of eighty) ; Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen,” 
by the Milngavie Musical Association; Gade’s “ Spring’s 
Message,” under the auspices of the Pollokshields Phil- 
harmonic Society; and the four organ recitals in aid of 
the Royal Infirmary Reconstruction Fund. These recitals 
were promoted by the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and his 
laudable scheme has, it is a pleasure to say, received the 
support of the Glasgow Choral Union, Mr. Millar Craig’s 
Select Choir, the Athenzeum School of Music Ladies’ Choir, 
Mr. Maurice Sons, &c. The organists were Dr. A. L. 
Peace, Mr. H. L. Balfour, Mr. Alfred Hollins, and Mr. 
Walton, the new organist of the Glasgow Cathedral. The 
‘May Queen”’ was also sung by the Balfour Political 
Choir on the 18th ult., and quite an interesting programme 
was submitted by Mr. Leonard Borwick at his pianoforte 
recital on the evening of the 22nd ult. 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
CHORAL societies in Liverpool and its neighbourhood 


are unfortunately not as numerous or important as in many | 


other localities ; but a certain amount of good work is to be 
recorded as having taken place during the past month or 
late in that which preceded it. At Southport, Mr. H. 
Hudson has given a recital of Gounod’s ‘“ Faust”’ and 
wound up the season with a social evening on the 25th 
ult. Mr. F. H. Crossley’s Societies at Warrington and 
Newton-le-Willows have respectively produced Schubert's 
“Song of Miriam” and Mendelssohn’s ‘Christus,’ 
Gounod’s ‘Gallia’? and Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm. 
Mr. Ashworth’s Musical Society at Huyton announced 
Gade’s ‘‘ Erl-King’s Daughter,” together with Sullivan’s 
‘On Shore and Sea,’’ for the close of the month. At 
Runcorn matters are in a ‘‘parlous state,’ to quote 
an official communication to hand, and this is a great 
pity, for the local musical society has done excellent work 
in the past. Haydn’s ‘‘Spring’”’ has been seasonably 
selected for the closing concert of Mr. Manod Owen’s 
Walton Society. 

At St. Helen’s, Haydn’s “‘ Creation” has been given by 
the local society, under Mr. J. T. Elliott, and at Liscard the 
recently-formed Choral and Orchestral Society has per- 
formed the same oratorio under Mr. J. F. Swift. In the 
same district, at Wallesey, the St. Hilary Musical Society 
announced Spohr’s ‘‘ God, Thou art great,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hear my Prayer,” and Gade’s ‘“ Spring’s Message” for 
the 22nd ult. 

Nearer home performances have to be chronicled at 
Birkenhead of Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,”’ at the Y.M.C.A., 
under Mr. Thomas, and, oddly enough, within a few days 
just opposite in Grange Road by Mr. Lumgair’s Presby- 
terian Choral Society; the same work having been 


selected by both organisations without the one knowing of 











the decision of the other. Mr. Appleyard’s Claughton St, 
Cecilia Society performed Hoffmann’s *‘ Melusina,”’ Spohr’s 
‘*God, Thou art great,’ and Mendelssohn’s 13th Psalm on 
the roth ult., and in the same locality, at Wesley Chapel, 
Higher Tranmere, Mr. C. Whyte conducted Stainer’s 
‘* Daughter of Jairus,” on the roth ult. Of leading interest, 
however, on the Cheshire side has been the first perform- 
ance in England of Josef Nesvera’s ‘‘ De Profundis ”’ (with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’’) by the old-established 
Rock Ferry Amateur Musical Society, under Mr. W. Roscoe 
Pemberton, on the 7th ult., the work itself being very fine 
and its performance generally worthy of the occasion. 
At Christchurch, Claughton, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” has 
been given, under the direction of Dr. J. C. Reynolds and 
the Wirral Amateur Orchestral Society brought this season 
to a close, on the 23rd ult., with a highly successful 
performance in the Birkenhead Town Hall, under Mr. 
Ernst Schiener. 

In the city the Philharmonic Society has given three 
concerts, at the first of which Stanford’s ‘‘ Phaudrig 
Crohoore”’ found a place in the programme. At the second 
nothing of unusual importance was announced except 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ From the New World’’ Symphony; but on the 
final evening, on the 25th ult., Bach’s “St. Matthew” 
Passion was promised under Mr. F. H. Cowen. The Post 
Office Choral Society gave Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’’ on the 
24th ult., under Mr. J. S. Clarke, and devoted the 
proceeds, according to their time-honoured and kindly 
traditions, to the funds of a local charity. On the 6th ult., 
at the last concert of the Sunday Society, Guilmant’s 
First Symphony was repeated in the large St. George’s 
Hall, under Mr. W. I. Argent, with Dr. H. L. Peace at 
the organ. Mr. J. W. Collinson also conducted an 
orchestra in the concert-room of the same building on the 
same afternoon. 

On the 18th ult. the old-established Mount Pleasant 
Society, under Mr. W. Lee, performed Stanford’s ‘‘ Phau- 
drig Crohoore”’ and Gade’s ‘“‘ Spring’s Message.” 

The final concert of the Schiever Quartet took place, 
and was as successful as usual, on the 12th ult., in the Hall 
of the College of Music. Mr. J. R. Cavendish gave an 
interesting violin recital at Jude and Leffler’s studios 
on February 26. The Orchestral Society, under Mr. 
Rodewald, brought its ‘‘smoking”’ season to a close at 
the City Hall, on the 5th ult., special features being 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto (of which the solo part 
was admirably played by Mr. Welsing) and a clever 
Larghetto and Scherzo composed and conducted by Mr. S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. The third and fourth of Mr. Welsing’s 
Beethoven recitals were given on the 14th and 28th ult, 
the sonatas performed including the eleven comprised 
within the Opus numbers 22 and 53. At the College of 
Music the closing concert of the summer term took place 
on the 24th ult., with Mozart’s E flat Symphony as the 
chief feature, conducted by Mr. Carl Courvoisier. 

It is to be regretted that the Lenten oratorios at the 
Pro-Cathedral have been this year discontinued. They 
have run an uninterrupted course for fifteen years, and it 
is estimated that no less than 73,000 people have enjoyed 
these musical treats. Lack of financial support is the 
cause of their suspension, and it is to be hoped that a little 
later this difficulty may be bridged over and that Mr. 
Burstall will be enabled to carry on the excellent work he 
has for so long a period exploited. 





MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Our season is now very near its close, but it would be well 
to reserve until next month any broad view of its results, the 
more especially because the time has now almost arrived 
when the arrangements must be placed upon a firm footing 
for our most important musical undertakings, upon which, 
in fact, all minor matters more or less depend. There will, 
also, owing to the immediate destruction of one of our 
halls, be for perhaps two winters some inconvenience in 
housing the smaller societies, and a little confusion. But, 
indeed, my notice would extend to undue length were I to 
attempt to do more, just now, than to refer to those events 
of the month which imperatively demand attention. 
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All the concluding concerts of the Hallé series have 
been so liberally patronised as to render it evident that the 
public generally appreciates the high standard of excellence 
which has been attained under Mr. Cowen’s direction. Of 
the orchestral performances during the month it will, 
therefore, be necessary only to state that they have 
frequently excited the warmest enthusiasm of listeners well 
accustomed to judge; that the interpretation of Dvordk’s 
Symphony “From the New World,” on the 17th ult. — 
especially in the first and second movements, which soar 
far higher than the after sections—revealed beauties 
previously undiscovered; while that of the ‘“‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture was such as was due to the 
hitherto unequalled fairy picture by the young lad 
of seventeen years of age, against whom the rancour 
of some of our astute critics of almost equally tender years 
rages with a quite heathen violence and impotence. On 
the roth ult. the orchestra played the “‘ Idyllic’? Symphony 
of Mr. Cowen, in which nature may be said to be repre- 
sented in some of her most frisky and coquettish moments, 
with a proved ability to seize upon and to depict other 
of her phases than those upon which Beethoven 
fastened; the whole work being distinctly original in 
every particular both of conception and working out, 
and showing the wide sympathy and deep penetration 
of the thorough artist portrayed with that mastery 
of tone-colour which everyone knows the composer of the 
“ Scandinavian”? Symphony to possess. The reader of 
orchestral music has, indeed, much to learn who imagines 
that the bass strings may not be treated a divisi; or the 
middle range enriched to organ-like fulness ; or the violin 
harmonics used without infringing the copyright of 
Tschaikowsky or Wagner; or that any little mysterious 
searching after effects, the meaning of which does not 
become perfectly clear at first hearing, is a poaching upon 
the property of Brahms. Being prevented fulfilling his 
engagement at the opening concert of the season, Mr. 
Paderewski came to the closing night, and his immense 
popularity was proved by a gathering probably unpre- 
cedented—hundreds of people standing round gallery and 
area. 

The mere record must suffice that, at the eighteenth con- 
cert, Lady Hallé and Dr. Joachim again played the double 
Concerto in D minor of Bach and the B minor of Spohr; 
and that the Berlin Maéstro, on the following Thursday, 
gave us the Brahms Concerto in D and the poor ‘II trillo 
del Diavolo ”—of which we really have had quite enough ; 
for all the violinists in the world, or from the lower regions 
either, could not convince us that it is anything but a 
wretchedly earthy composition. 

At the concluding Harrison concert, of the oth ult., we 
had a superfluous array of singers, from Miss Ada Crossley 
and Mr. E. Lloyd downwards, with pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello solos by Miss Eibenschiitz, Mr. William 
Henley, and Mr. Loevensohn. ‘These gatherings very 
pleasantly and usefully fill a gap in our arrangements ; 
appealing to thousands who desire to judge for themselves 
of the capabilities of singers and players to whom, other- 
wise, they would have no opportunity to listen; and even 
the great Bach loved to hear occasionally “the pretty 
tunes.’ Mr. Lane also finished his season with a ballad 
concert, to which his friends flocked in great numbers, as 
usual. Dr, Watson’s concluding programme was full 
of old friends none the less welcome because of their 
familiarity. 

At the Schiller Anstalt we have had two of the admirable 
programmes which Mr. Carl Fuchs provides for his 
subscribers, the second enriched by Dr. Joachim’s aid. A 
very pleasant programme of male-voice choral music, 
interspersed with some solos, was arranged by Mr. E. 
Sachs for the evening ofthe 22nd ult., and it was agreeable 
to note the growing activity in musical matters at the 
Schiller Institute. 

At the Athenzum, on the r1th ult., Mr. Bates, with the 
assistance of three lady pupils of the Clavier School, 
Misses Rubinstein, Johnson, and Haslam, gave a lecture- 
fecital of the Virgil method of teaching pianoforte 
technique, Dr, Henry Hiles being in the chair. Hun- 
dreds of people could not obtain admission, and so great 
was the interest that Mr. Bates has been urged to visit us 






MUSIC IN NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

On the oth ult. the Sunderland Philharmonic Society 
gave its final concert of the present season. The greater 
portion of the programme was devoted to Edward Elgar’s 
“King Olaf,” a work which had not previously been 
heard in this locality. The soloists were Madame Medora 
Henson, Mr. Edward Branscombe, and Mr, William 
Thornton, all of whom acquitted themselves most satis- 
factorily in their respective parts. Chorus and orchestra 
also discharged their duties most creditably, and the work, 
as a whole, was received most favourably by a large and 
interested audience. At the same concert another work 
quite new to this locality, Brahms’s “‘ Song of the Fates,” 
was performed. In producing these new works the 
Sunderland Philharmonic Society has enhanced the repu- 
tation it has obtained under its present energetic con- 
ductor, Mr. N. Kilburn, for being the means of introducing 
new and important musical works for the first time into 
the Northern Counties. In addition to these works, a 
Concert-Overture in F, by C. Francis Lloyd, conducted by 
the composer, and three movements from Tschaikowsky’s 
** Casse Noisette ” were performed. 

On the second ult. the Berwick Choral Union gave its 
twenty-ninth annual concert in the Corn Exchange, 
Berwick, the principal work performed being Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s ‘St. John’s Eve.” The soloists were Miss F. 
Roxoe, Mrs. Borthwick, Mr. Clavering Archer, and Mr. 
John Browning. Mr. D. Green conducted. 

Mr. Paderewski gave a pianoforte recital in Olympia, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 21st ult., before an audience of 
over 3,000 people. The reception of the eminent pianist 
was most enthusiastic. 

The Sunderland Chamber Music Society gave its final 
concert of the season on the 23rd ult. A Trio in D minor 
Op. 25), by F. E. Bache, and Mendelssohn’s Trio in C 
minor (Op. 66) for pianoforte and strings, were played by 
Messrs. Oscar Cohen, W. W. Lax, and G. I. Simey. The 
vocalists were Miss Mary Bowman and Miss Grace 
Hobson. 

The South Shields Choral Society announced a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “‘ Redemption” for the 30th ult., with 
Madame Marie Duma, Mr. James Leyland, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills as soloists; and the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Choral Union announced Edward Elgar’s “ King 
Olaf” for the following evening, with the same artists. 

Mr. M. Fairs, the esteemed conductor of the South 

Shields Choral Society, has just been presented with a 
silver-mounted baton by the lady members of the Society 
as a small token of their appreciation of his labours in the 
cause of music. Mr. Fairs has been associated with the 
Society since its formation, fourteen years ago, first as 
accompanist and latterly as conductor, and thoroughly 
deserves this recognition of his services. : 
The Congregational Church choir, augmented to sixty 
voices, gave its first concert in the Church, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne, on the 16th ult., when a most successful 
rendering was given of Stainer’s ‘‘ Daughter of Jairus” 
with a miscellaneous selection. The soloists were Miss 
Jennie Brown, Mr. S. R. Heenan, and Mr. E. H. Soulsby, 
who aquitted themselves admirably. Miss Ada Spink and 
Mr. Wm. Walker rendered good service at the pianoforte 
and organ respectively, and Mr. John J. Walker, organist 
of the church, conducted. 
The Tynemouth Amateur Vocal Society gave a perform- 
ance of Ebenezer Prout’s cantata “ Alfred’ in the Albion 
Assembly Rooms, North Shields, on the 22nd ult. The 
soloists were Miss Emily Davies, Mr. Joseph Reed, and 
Mr. A. H. Gee, and Mr. W. Bird conducted. 


— 





MUSIC IN NOTTINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE proceedings of the St. Cecilia Choral Society 
increase in interest year by year, and the annual concert 
was largely attended. The choral pieces, under the 
direction of Mrs. Gow, were well sung, and included the 
cantatas ‘‘ Village Scenes”? (Cowen) and the “ Song of the 
Norns” (Hofmann), four part-songs by Schumann, and Sir 





again before Easter. 





A. C. Mackenzie's chorus “‘O Thou Divine” (all for ladies’ 
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voices). The programme was agreeably varied by the 
performances of Mr. Ellenberger’s ladies’ string orchestra, 
who played R. Wurst’s ‘“‘ Russian ” Suite and two elegiac 
melodies by Grieg. Solos were sung by Mrs. Dunstan, 
Mrs. Gow, and Miss Pyatt, and mention must be made of 
Miss Speed’s playing of Handel’s Violin Sonata in A, 
also her violin obbligato in the ‘‘ Russian” Suite. 

The Amateur Operatic Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Ralph Horner, has just given six nightly performances 
of Planquette’s opera ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” in the Theatre 
Royal. The amateurs have benefited fully by Mr. Horner’s 
theatrical experience, and gave a most creditable repre- 
sentation of the somewhat exacting opera. Good acting, 
good singing, and good stage management characterised 
the venture. Beyond this it would be invidious to name 
individual performers as entitled to special mention. 

Paderewski’s recital at the Albert Hall, on the 14th ult., 
culminated in a remarkable ovation. The great pianist’s 
powers have never before been so fully recognised in 
Nottingham as on this occasion, when a very large 
audience assembled to hear him play. 

Probably Mr. Paderewski’s success and the counter 
attractions of the amateur opera and the recently opened 
Empire Theatre accounted for the reduced attendance at 
the last Harrison concert, held on the 18th ult., when an 
unusually good programme was presented. The vocalists 
were Signorina Faliero, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Rumford. Mr. William Henley’s violin 
solos were highly appreciated and resulted in repeated 
recalls. The solo pianist was Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz, 
whose performance of Liszt’s Rhapsodie (No. 8) bore 
favourable comparison with Mr. Paderewski’s rendering a 
day or two earlier. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society announced Dvorak’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater’? and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang ” for 
the 24th ult., under the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
which must be noticed in our next number. 





MUSIC IN OXFORD. 
(FROM OUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT.) 

THE Lent term that has just closed has been productive 
of the usual number of concerts, but they have not been 
given by local societies or presented any remarkable 
features. Two only were something out of the common. 
One of these was the first appearance in Oxford of the 
Joachim Quartet, which took place on the 15th ult., at one 
of the public classical concerts. The programme consisted 
of three string quartets, including one of the late Beethoven 
quartets. It is hardly necessary to add that all were 
admirably played and gave much satisfaction to a large 
audience. A still more numerous body of listeners was 
attracted by the pianoforte recital of Mr. Paderewski, on 
the r1th ult., and they were, of course, equally pleased. 
None of the other concerts came up to these two in point 
of interest, but it must not be supposed that they were not, 
in many cases, of considerable excellence. 

The professional side of musical art and theory has 
been represented by lectures by Mr. W. H. Hadow, on 
“Musical Form”; by Dr. Percy Buck, organist of Wells 
Cathedral, on “‘The Troubadours”; and by Sir John 
Stainer, on ‘‘Hans Leo Hassler.”” Dr. Buck was a new 
lecturer, and made a most favourable impression by his calm 
and philosophic treatment of his subject. The Professor 
himself took the opportunity, as he often does, of shedding 
light on a neglected composer, and certainly, if the Mass 
which formed the chief illustration of the lecture is a fair 
sample of Hassler's genius, it is difficult to understand how 
such a composer came to be neglected, and unquestionable 
that it is time his merits were more fully recognised. The 
rendering of the Mass by the Professor's choir was one 
of the finest pieces of unaccompanied singing that we have 
ever heard, but it hardly sustained its reputation in 
the other illustrations. 





MUSIC IN SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE past month has witnessed a revival of musical 
activity in the city and district, the musical societies pre- 


serial concerts have now terminated, the last Harrison 
concert being given on the 8th ult. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
was the principal vocalist and met with his accustomed 
success. The last of Miss Foxon’s enjoyable series of 
chamber concerts took place on the 22nd ult., when Mr, 
and Mrs. Henschel gave a vocal recital. 

On the 6th ult. Coward’s ‘‘ Story of Bethany "’ was per- 
formed at Attercliffe, under the direction of Mr. J. Armitage. 
Mr. A. E. Ward was organist. 

The Chapeltown and District Harmonic Society gave a 
successful performance of Costa’s “Eli,” on the 15th ult. 
The vocal and instrumental forces numbered 120, and, 
under the direction of Mr. Bool, the oratorio was adequately 
performed. The chorus singing in particular was admir- 
able and showed careful preparation. The principals 
were Miss Lizzie Burgess, Miss Lilian Hovey, Mr. T. H. 
Brearley, Mr. Maurice Thompson, and Mr. William Riley. 
Mr. J. Peck led the band and Mr. Frank Senior was the 
organist. 

Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives” was performed by the 
St. Cecilia Musical Society, on the 2oth ult., under the 
direction of Mr. William Brown. The singing of the 
choir, particularly in the male-voice choruses and in 
the “Hallelujah” chorus, was highly creditable. The 
principals were Madame L. Moulds, Mr. J. W. Froggatt, 
and Mr. J. C. Davison. Mr. D. Booth led an excellent 
band and Mr. E. B. Glossop was organist. 

On the 2tst ult. the Musical Union performed Bridge’s 
“ Flag of England,” Stanford’s '‘The Revenge,” Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia, and miscellaneous pieces. The 
first and last-named works were new to Sheffield, and the 
enterprise of Dr. Coward and the committee is to be 
commended. The Society has won a high reputation for 
the quality of its chorus singing and enhances it at each 
successive concert. Dr. Stanford’s work was especially 
well done. Sir F. Bridge’s ballad was accorded a vigorous 
rendering and the work was well received by the audience. 
Mr. Frederick Dawson was the pianoforte soloist, and in 
Beethoven’s work and in Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto 
he fully demonstrated his powers. Miss Maggie Jaques 
was the soprano soloist. Mr. W. S. Jessop was organist 
and Dr. H. Coward conducted. 

On the same date Haydn's “Creation” was _per- 
formed in St. Mary’s Church, under the direction of Mr. 
J. A. Rodgers. The performance was the fourth of a 
series which is proving very popular in the city. The 
chorus numbered 120 voices and its singing of the 
familiar numbers was marked by all the requisite qualities 
of attack, tone, precision, and balance. The principals 
were Madame Norledge, Mr. A. Dawes, and Mr. J. Lycett. 
Gounod’s “‘ Redemption ” is announced as the next of the 
series. 

The Barnsley St. Cecilia Society performed Dvorak’s 
“ Spectre’s Bride” on the 24th ult., under Dr. H. Coward. 
The principals were Miss Teresa Blamy, Mr. T. H. Brearley, 
and Mr. William Thornton. 





MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Tuts has been a busy month, when choral societies wind 
up their labours for the season by giving the works they 
have been preparing since Messiah-tide. At the time of 
writing a good many choral concerts are still to come, and 
one or two exceptionally early ones were recorded a month 
ago. This will explain why not a single choral concert in 
Leeds falls to be criticised at this moment, though there 
has been a good deal of music stirring inthe town. The 
nearest approach was a semi-private function, on February 
21, to celebrate the jubilee of a modest little Society, 
entitled ‘The Leeds Musical Soirée,” which for half-a- 
century has been amusing itself by the practice of concerted 
vocal music, from amateur cantatas to full-blown oratorios, 
in the drawing-rooms of its members. Though its labours 
have some suggestion of Sisyphus, they have at any rate 
made the members more familiar with choral works than 
would otherwise have been the case. Dr. Joachim’s visit 
to Leeds, which has been an annual event for many years 
past, came off on the oth ult., at one of the subscription 
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the too resonant Town Hall, and it can hardly be said that 
the first of the Rasoumowsky quartets, though played with 
the utmost finish by Dr. Joachim and Messrs. Rawdon 
Briggs, Gibson, and Whitehouse, sounded as virile as it 
would have done in a smaller room. Brahms’s F minor 
Quintet, with Mr. Leonard Borwick, was better, simply 
because the pianofore gave a greater body tothetone. Mr. 
Plunket Greene was the vocalist, and was quite at his best 
in songs by Schubert and Parry. The famous Bohemian 
Quartet visited Bradford on February 25 and Leeds 
on the following day. Their exceedingly masculine 
style’ was best displayed in Dvordk’s music, but they 
also gave highly interesting readings of Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Haydn. On February 23 a local organi- 
sation, the Leeds String Quartet, played with much 
spirit, if not much finish, Brahms’s Quintet in G 
(Op. 111) and a pleasant little Quartet in E flat. On 
the 2nd ult. a concert was given by Mr. Darewski, who 
may fairly be styled a tenore robustissimo, and gave 
readings of Schubert and Wagner which certainly had the 
merit of novelty. Another local teacher of vocalisation, 
Mr. Gordon Heller, gave recitals at Bradford on the 2nd 
and at Leeds on the 7th ult., when he included in his pro- 
gramme an extraordinary variety of unhackneyed songs of 
all ages and schools. Yet another song recital was given 
by the Messrs. Haddock, also in duplicate, at Bradford, on 
the 11th ult., and at Leeds the next day. Only one com- 
poser was represented, Frederic Cowen, eighteen of whose 
songs were heard, in addition to avery early pianoforte trio 
and a couple of pianoforte solos. Mr. Cowen was the 
pianist, so that full justice was done to his music. Of the 
musical evenings, also due to the enterprise of the Messrs. 
Haddock, there have been two. On the 22nd Mr. J. F. 
Barnett was the pianist, introducing some of his own com- 
positions—one, a Legende for violin, having been specially 
written for the occasion; and on the 15th ult. Mr. 
Paderewski gave, before a crowded audience, a recital 
which he repeated at Bradford on the 18th. 

At Bradford the Permanent Orchestra has given two 
concerts, both of more than ordinary interest. On 
February 19 the programme included Beethoven's ‘‘ Weihe 
des Hauses’’ Overture and Max Bruch’s second Violin 
Concerto, very finely played indeed by Mr. Verbrugghen; 
and on the 12th ult. the series came to an end with a 
“Wagner” concert, which attracted a large audience, 
while the performances reflected great credit upon the 
Society and its able conductor, Mr. Bartle. The last of 
the subscription concerts was on the 4th ult., when Dr. 
Joachim played the Beethoven Concerto in his wonderfully 
intimate and sympathetic manner, and the Hallé band, 
under Mr. Cowen, gave its conductor’s ‘‘ Scandinavian” 
Symphony. Madame Brema’s remarkably expressive 
singing of Purcell’s wonderful ‘‘ Mad Bess” scena—for so 
we might style it—showed the extraordinary possibilities of 
Purcell’s music in a dramatic direction. On the roth ult. 
the Messrs. Harrison gave one of their popular concerts, 
Miss Eibenschiitz and Mr. Edward Lloyd being the chief 
artists who appeared; and on the 15th the Bradford Old 
Choral Society gave a welcome revival of Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon.” Hearing this fine oratorio 
after a considerable lapse of time, one feels that there is 
less lasting quality in the episodes characterised by 
pomp than those in which sentiment plays the chief part. 
The faithful love of Sulamite inspired the composer with 
music which does not easily grow old. It was, on the 
whole, very creditably performed under Mr. Robert Shaw’s 
direction. The principals were Miss Mabel Berrey, who, 
undertaking the soprano part at very short notice, 
advanced herself by the amount of expression she threw 
into the music; Miss Jessie King, Messrs. W. Green and 
D. Price. On the 16th ult. the Bradford Harmony Society 
gave its last concert for the season, compositions for violin 
and pianoforte by Dvorak and Grieg, played by Messrs. 
S. and A. Oppenheim, being the chief features of the 
programme. 

At Huddersfield the subscription concert on February 22 
took the form of undiluted Wagner, as interpreted by Mr. 
Cowen and the Hallé orchestra, with Mr. Andrew Black 
as vocalist. At the following concert, on the 8th ult., Mr. 
Mark Hambourg played a number of pianoforte pieces 
in his brilliant if somewhat unsympathetic style, and 





Mr. Kruse contributed some standard violin music. On 
the 15th ult. the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society 
gave one of its programmes of part-songs and the like, 
under Mr. Ibeson’s direction. The soloists were, with 
the exception of Madame Amelie Phillips, drawn from 
the ranks of theSociety. The Huddersfield Choral Society, 
on the 18th ult., gave Professor Prout’s cantata ‘‘ Here- 
ward,” with Madame Duma, Miss Clara Leighton, Madame 
Fogg, Mr. W. Green, and Mr. Andrew Black as principals. 
Mr. John Bowlitg conducted the performance, which was 
excellent as regards choralists and soloists, but lacked 
something on its orchestral side. 

A concert of exceptional interest was given by the 
Halifax Choral Society, on the roth ult., when Dr. Parry 
came over to conduct a performance of his oratorio “ King 
Saul,’’ which would have been thoroughly satisfactory but 
for some inevitable shortcomings on the part of the orchestra. 
The principals, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Muriel Foster, 
Mr. W. Green, Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Douglas Powell 
(who took the title-véle for the first time), made an 
exceptionally good cast, and the chorus sang with finish 
and intelligence. Another notable concert was that of 
the Dewsbury Choral Society, on the 8th ult., when a 
capital performance of Dvordk’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” was 
given. That the chorus singing was good was a matter 
of course; but the more astonishing thing was the 
excellent playing of the orchestra, usually the very weak 
point with provincial choral societies. Not only in Dvorak’s 
exacting music, but in the “ Meistersinger” Overture 
and the Siegfried “Idyll” they showed an exceptional 
finish and beauty of tone. This, and a very spirited per- 
formance of Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Phaudrig Crohoore,” 
surely one of his happiest efforts, may be largely ascribed 
to the energy and ability of the Society’s amateur con- 
ductor, Mr. G. H. Hirst, who is unfortunately obliged by 
stress of business engagements to give up his conductor- 
ship. The position of the Dewsbury Society, among the 
best of its kind in the West Riding, is chiefly owing to 
what Mr. Hirst has done for it. 

The Morley Choral Society, which Mr. Benton conducts, 
gave a miscellaneous concert on the 16th ult. that calls for no 
special comment. On the ist ult. the Batley Society gave 
a concert performance of Benedict’s ‘' Lily of Killarney,” 
with Miss Esty, Miss Heenan, Messrs. Robert and Roland 
Cunningham, and Mr. Alec Marsh in the chief réles, and 
Mr. John Bowling conducted. At York, Messrs. Naylor 
and Gutfeld, in their concert on February 22, gave Svend- 
sen’s String Quintet in C, an interesting and individual 
work. Mr. Eldering showed himself to be a violinist of 
power and facility, and Miss Olive Harcourt was the 
vocalist. On the 24th this programme was repeated at 
Harrogate. The Hull Harmonic Society gave “Elijah” 
on the 8th ult. Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Jessie King, 
Messrs. T. Child and D. Hughes were the principals, and 
Mr. Walter Porter conducted a performance which seems 
to have given very general satisfaction to all present. The 
Wakefield Choral Society gave Bach’s ‘‘ God’s time is the 
best”? and Bennett’s ‘“‘ May Queen,” on the 18th ult., 
appearing to greater advantage in the latter. Mr. J. 
Naylor Hardy conducted, and the principals were Madame 
Norledge, Miss Edna Thornton, Messrs. Blagbro and 
Billington. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THERE is but little of interest to report in operatic 
doings during recent weeks. The performances of “ Die 
Meistersinger”’ have been temporarily suspended at the 
Opéra on account of the absence of M. Delmas. There 
is talk of a projected revival here of Gluck’s “ Armida” 
during next winter. At the Opéra Comique, Auber's 
‘ Haydée” has been revived with an excellent cast, includ- 
ing Mdlles. Marignan and Lainé; MM. Engel, Clement, 
and Isnardon. Madame Calvé has resumed her excellent 
impersonation of the title part in M. Massenet’s “ Sapho.” 
Concerning new works to be brought out at this house, 
it may be stated that M. Vincent d'Indy’s ‘‘ Fervaal” has 
been placed in rehearsal, and will be followed probably by 
Signor Puccini’s ‘‘ La vie de Bohéme.” The last-named 
composer is, it is said, now engaged upon the score of 
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“La Tosca,”’ by M. Sardou. M. Danbé has resigned his 
conductorship at the Opéra Comique. 

An enormous success was achieved at the Lamoureux 
concert of February 20 by the Belgian violinist, M. César 
Thomson, who played the Beethoven Concerto and the 
“Trille du Diable’’ of Tartini, with real artistic spirit 
and faultless technique. The concerts of February 27 and 
the 6th ult. were conducted by Herr Felix Weingartner, 
the celebrated Berlin Capellmeister, whose reading of the 
Symphonie Fantastique, by Berlioz, and other works of 
the ordinary repertory was highly interesting; he was 
applauded to the echo. Herr Weingartner also introduced 
himself to the audience as the composer of a symphonic 
poem entitled ‘ King Lear,” which, though it seemed, on 
a first hearing, somewhat too lengthy, exhibits a nobility 
of style and a sonority and variety of colour in the 
orchestration which command the attention of the 
listener. M. Jeno Hubay, the famous Hungarian violinist, 
who made his appearance at one of the popular concerts 
in connection with this Institution, playing, amongst other 
pieces, a Czardas of his own composition, was received 
with high favour, as was Madame de Gorlenko Dolina, a 
Russian singer with a very sympathetic voice, who gave a 
charming rendering of a cavatina from ‘‘ Prince Ingor,”’ by 
Borodine. At the concert of the 13th ult. Herr Hugo 
Heermann, the Frankfort violinist, aroused the enthusiasm 
of the audience by a masterly interpretation of the 
Concerto by Max Bruch. 

An interesting new work was produced for the first time 
at the Colonne concert of February 27—viz., a symphonic 
poem entitled ‘‘l’An Mil,’ by M. G. Pierné, written for 
orchestra and choir, and divided into three parts. The 
first of these produced but little effect; but the second, 
superscribed ‘‘ Féte des fous et de l’Ane,”’ representing a 
lively and humorous picture constructed upon popular 
airs, and the final division, with its remarkably fine choral 
writing, elicited much applause. The programme of 
the concert of the 6th ult. contained a very poetic 
orchestral fantasia from the pen of M. Guy Ropartz, and 
on that of the 13th ult. we were given a first hearing of the 
‘‘Soir de Féte” of M. Chausson, a musician who 
consistently pursues his career as an adherent of the most 
advanced school. 

Amongst the numerous virtuoso concerts with orchestra, 
now taking place here daily, one of the most noteworthy 
has been that recently given by Mr. Harold Bauer. The 
gifted and admirable English pianist on this occasion 
performed the veritable tour de force of playing in true 
artistic manner, and without once leaving his instrument, 
three formidable concertos—that by Beethoven in E 
minor, Saint-Saéns’s in C minor, and in E minor by Liszt. 
This remarkable achievement was much appreciated by the 
audience, who were most lavish in their applause. 

An excellent performance, by the choir of St. Gervais, 
of Handel’s “‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,” with Mdlle. Eden 
as the soloist, was given at one of the recent Concerts 
Populaires of the Ambigu. At another of our regular 
institutions, the Société de Musique d’Ensemble, M. 
René Lenormand’s Lieder, interpreted by Madame Collier 
and M. Maugiére, proved a very interesting feature and 
were highly appreciated by the audience. Mention should 
also be made of the performance, at one of the Séances 
pour Instruments de Vent, of a Caprice, by M. Saint-Saéns, 
for pianoforte, flute, oboe, and clarinet, which, admirably 
played as it was by MM. Wurmser, Lafleurance, Longy, 
and Mimart, pleased greatly. Russian and Danish popular 
airs constitute the themes of the new piece. 





MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


“THe Eve or St. Acnes.”” By THoMAS WHITNEY 
SURETTE. 

Mr. SuRETTE’S new dramatic ballad, founded on Keats’s 
well-known poem, had its first performance on February 
27, in the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, under the 
direction of the composer. There was a large audience 
which completely filled the hall, and the work was 
received with genuine enthusiasm. Mrs. Marie Kunkel 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, sang Madeline ; Mr. Francis 





Rogers, of Boston, Porphyro; and Mrs. J. Naudain Duer, 
of Philadelphia, Angela. The chorus was from the Orpheus 
and the Eurydice Societies. 

Mr. Surette’s composition is highly descriptive and 
interesting, being distinctly modern, yet very melodious 
and rich in orchestral effects, which reflect the magic 
warmth of the poem most vividly. The orchestral portions 
of the work—the Prelude illustrating ‘‘The Winter’s 
Night” and the Revelry Music—are excellently treated. 
The composer has cast his instrumental accompaniment 
most effectively in the modern descriptive style, putting 
in his colours with a skilful hand. Madeline’s arietta, 
as well as the whole of the last section of the work, had 
to be repeated, the dramatic portrayal of the scene in the 
chamber and the flight of Madeline and Porphyro during 
the storm being most effectively sung. The importance 
and dramatic interest of the various choruses—two being 
for male and female voices respectively—in ‘‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes’? should ensure its attractiveness to choral 
societies. 

The American Guild of Organists has had two public 
services this season in New York, the first, December 7, 
1897, at Calvary Church, of which Mr. Clement R. Gale 
is organist and choirmaster; and the last, the 2nd ult., at 
All Souls’ Church, Mr. Will. C. Macfarlane, choirmaster and 
organist. The first of the two services was sung by a choir 
of men and boys, the second by a choir of men and women. 
The form of service was the same in each case, a form 
which is, I believe, the special property of the Guild, which 
numbers among its members organists in churches of 
various denominations. Mr. Gale’s choir sang quietly, 
with perfect precision, and a real devotion which was 
unmistakable. The service did not impress one as a per- 
formance. The music was of the highest type—it belongs 
to the Church, and the spirit of the whole service was 
devotional. Per contra, the tone produced by the choir 
at All Souls’ Church was not so pure and was rarely 
subdued; there seemed to be no consciousness of the fact 
that Church music requires a treatment fundamentally 
different from that used in secular music. One could not 
escape the feeling that it was a performance, especially 
when a soloist turned to face the congregation, and when 
one listened to the offertory, which was Schubert’s song 
‘“‘Omnipotence,”’ sung by a contralto. 

A very successful concert was given by the St. Cecilia 
Club of Lynchburg, Va., on the 24th ult., under the 
direction of Mr. Hartley Turner. 

The Banks Glee Clubs of New York City (conductor, Mr. 
H.R. Humphreys) gave an’excellent performance of Prout’s 
cantata ‘Damon and Phintias,” on February 22, at the 
Carnegie Music Hall. The soloists were Messrs. W. H. 
Ruger, Carl Dufft, and C. Baernstein. The Club is com- 
posed of about eighty male voices and is doing good work 
under its able conductor. 

The faculty and students of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, were addressed on the subject of 
Church Music, on the evening of February 14, at St. Agnes’ 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, by the Rev. Dr. Hodges, of 
Baltimore, Md. There was a large attendance of clergy, 
the members of the faculty, and the entire body of under- 
graduates. Full cathedral service was sung by St. Agnes’ 
Chapel choir, under the direction Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, 
Instructor in Ecclesiastical Music in the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The service was Calkin in F and the 
anthems were ‘‘ Behold the Lord, the Ruler” (Thorne), and 
“©O come before His presence with singing” (Sir George 
C. Martin). The organ Prelude and Postlude were played 
by Mr. Baier, of Trinity Church, and Mr. Lamond, of 
Trinity Chapel. Mr. Stubbs accompanied his choir. The 
hymn “ The Son of God goes forth to war” was sung to 
Croft’s tune, the massive unison of the seminarians 
forming a striking feature of the service. The address by 
Dr. Hodges was of serious importance and gave the greatest 
satisfaction to the clergy present. 





Amonc the numerous concerts of classical chamber music 
given in London during the past few weeks, one of the 
most enjoyable was that of the Bohemian String Quartet, 
at St. James’s Hall, on the afternoon of the rst ult. As 
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previously noticed, these artists, consisting of Messrs. 
Karel Hoffmann, Josef Suk, Oskar Nedbal, and Hanns 
Wihan, play together, not only with exactitude in style, 
but with a measure of vivacity that is in itself very striking. 
It has been said that they should mainly adhere to works 
emanating from their own country—that is to say, full of 
impulse and characterised by forceful rhythm and accent ; 
but with that we scarcely agree. Certainly, on the occa- 
sion now under notice, the rendering of such standard 
quartets as Schumann’s in A minor (Op. 41, No. 1) and 
Beethoven’s in F (Op. 59, No. 1) could not easily have 
been surpassed in respect of eloquence in method, or, to use 
another term, persuasiveness. Between these masterpieces 
was placed a Sonata in B minor for pianoforte and violin, 
by Mr. Oskar Nedbal, the executants being Mr. Hoffmann 
and Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz, The work, written in the 
customary three movements, made a highly favourable 
impression, for it is not only based on classical lines, but 
fresh in its themes and their treatment. The first and 
third sections are very spirited, and the Andante con moto 
in D is melodious and sentimental, prominence being 
given to the violin. 


THE annual Welsh service held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on St. David’s Eve, February 28, was in every respect a 
greater success than either of its predecessors. Led by a 
male choir of about 200 voices and over 100 female singers, 
the vast congregation joined with the utmost heartiness in 
the chants and hymns, the effect being exceedingly 
imposing. The anthem, expressly composed for the 
occasion by Mr. William Davies, the conductor, proved an 
effective work, and its solo for tenor, ‘‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains,” received the advantage of a most expressive 
interpretation by Mr. Ben Davies, whilst the final chorus, 
“ Sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem,” was given 
with considerable spirit by the choir. After the sermon, 
preached by the Bishop of St. David’s, Mr. Ben Davies 
sang a solo by Mr. Ambrose Lloyd, and two concluding 
hymns were followed by Stainer’s beautiful ‘“ Sevenfold 
Amen.” Mr. David Thomas, of St. Anselm’s, was the 
organist, and, except that the text of the sermon was 
repeated in English, the service from beginning to end 
was in the Welsh tongue. 

At the Mozart Society’s concert, on the r2th ult., at the 
Portland Rooms, the first appearance in England was 
made of a boy violinist named Raimund Peckotsch, who if 
judiciously trained should become an esteemed executant. 
He is eleven years of age and was born in Australia, his 
mother being a native of that colony and his father a 
Viennese. Master Raimund’s playing was remarkable for 
its truth of intonation, grip, and breadth of phrasing, 
qualities which were advantageously shown in his ren- 
derings of Leonard’s exacting variations on the Austrian 
National Hymn and a piece by Wieniawski. The pro- 
gramme also included Mozart’s Trio in E, and pieces 
for pianoforte and violoncello, played by their respective 
composers, Mrs. Armitage and Mr. E. van der Straeten; 
songs were also contributed by Miss Margaret Hoare, 
Madame d’Amély, and Mr. Montague Borland. The 
violinist was Miss Brousil, and Mr. J. H. Bonawitz presided 
as usual at the pianoforte. 

Mr. A. R. Muscrave’s Choral Society, numbering 
about 100 voices, gave an admirable performance of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s graceful Old English Idyll “St. John’s 
Eve,” at Steinway Hall, on February 28. In every quarter 
to which this refined composition has gained admission it 
is held in the highest favour, and year by year is more 
frequently heard. Its characteristics of tasteful melody 
and skilful writing, free from executive difficulties, joined to 
a simple but interesting dramatic story, certainly entitle 
it to the prominent position among such works accorded it 
soon after the original performance at the Crystal Palace 
nearly ten years ago. Smoothness and feeling marked the 
delivery of the choruses, most of the features of which 
were adequately brought out; and for soloists there were 
Miss Edith Serpell, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Mandeno 
Jackson, and Mr. Arthur Barry—eachcompetent. A small 
band did justice to Mr. Cowen’s dainty instrumentation. 

Motte. Eva Corres made a very favourable impres- 


“Solitude de Sapho” and “Mary Magdalene at the 
Cross,”’ with a perception of the sentiment required for 
each that was appreciatively recognised; but a greater 
success was achieved in Margaret's pathetically dramatic 
air in the prison scene of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,” her 
rendering of which evinced force no less than sympathy. 
This seemed better adapted to her voice and style than 
Leon Schlesinger’s ‘Toujours attendre” or Hillier’s 
valse caprice “ Blonde.”” Mr. Herbert Parsons played with 
vigour Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole”’ for pianoforte, and 
Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees was complimented upon the taste 
with which he executed some violoncello solos. The 
Hillier Belgian String Quartet also appeared. 


Mr. Denis O’SuLuivan, at his Irish song recital at 
Queen’s (Small) Hall, on the 15th ult., demonstrated that 
the Green Isle possesses a number of charming airs rarely 
heard at concerts in this country. To satisfy a section of 
his patrons he had to draw somewhat upon the familiar 
stores of Moore and Lover, but against these were set 
modern arrangements by Stanford, Somervell, and Mrs. 
Needham of national airs highly charged with poetic 
sentiment. The ‘Lament for Owen Roe O’Neill’’ and 
‘*My Dark Rosaleen” are among the pieces that should 
be more frequently given at concerts intended to illustrate 
the wealth and distinctiveness of Irish melody. Of humour 
as well as of the tenderest feeling Mr. O'Sullivan was a 
satisfactory exponent, and his efforts were throughout 
warmly received. Mr. Garoghan skilfully played some 
airs on the Irish pipes. 


Tue admirable educational lectures on music at the 
Bermondsey Settlement, to which we have previously 
referred, have been continued. On February 26 Mr. J. Leese, 
of Redruth, gave a somewhat novel discourse, entitled ‘350 
years of piano-playing,”’ before a large and very appreciative 
audience. The lecture was musically illustrated by Mr. 
Leese himself with refinement and great taste. The intro- 
duction of the lantern, showing on the screen diagrams, 
portraits, and scenes relating to the music, proved to be a 
very happy feature, which might be followed with advantage 
by other lecturers on musical subjects. On the 3rd ult. 
Mr. Edgar F. Jacques lectured on ‘“‘ The native music of 
our Indian Empire,” and treated the subject, in which he 
is a specialist, with his well-known ability. Examples of 
native melodies were sung by Miss Ethel Wood. 


FoLtowinc the initiative of the Ysaye Concert Society 
of Brussels, a series of concerts illustrative of the music of 
different nations has recently been given at Monte Carlo, 
under the direction of M. Léon Jehin. Not the least 
successful of the number was that devoted to English 
composers, the programme of which included Wallace’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Lurline,” Mr. Isidore de Lara’s Overture 
‘* Moina,” the Bride’s March from Barnby’s ‘“‘ Rebekah,” 
Mr. Gadsby’s Suite ‘In the Forest of Arden,” Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Benedictus, and Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Violin 
Concerto. The two last-named numbers were admirably 
interpreted by Mr. Tivadar Nachéz, who was greatly 
applauded. The performance altogether was a distinct 
success, and reflected much credit upon the orchestra and 
its able and zealous conductor. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. HENSCHEL gave one of their enjoyable 
vocal recitals, on the 21st ult., at St. James’s Hall. Mrs. 
Henschel was specially successful in her interpretation of 
the old Cornish ditty, ‘‘ Where be goin’? ” Liszt’s beauti- 
ful setting of “« Kennst du das Land?" and in three of her 
husband’s songs. Mr. Henschel was heard at his best in 
Loewe’s dramatic ballads ‘‘ The Ruined Mill” and “ The 
Erl-King ” and in the amusing Harem-keeper’s song from 
Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” The selection also included some 
duets, amongst them being “O toi, le digne appui d’un 
pére,” from Méhul’s “ Joseph,” and ‘‘ Un bandeau couvre 
les yeux,” from Grétry’s “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” both 
interesting examples of French musicianship, 


THE Marlborough Place Amateur Orchestral Society, 
St. John’s Wood, gave its fourth annual concert at the 
Lecture Hall on the 22nd ult., with the same success which 
has attended previous efforts in this direction. The 
programme included Schubert’s B minor (Unfinished) 





sion at her concert, on the 18th ult., at St. James’s Hall, in 
several vocal pieces varying in style. She gave Massenet’s 


Symphony and “ Rosamunde” music, Hamish MacCunn’s 
“On the Loch” (No. 2 of “Highland Memories”), and 
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German’s music to ‘As you like it,” all of which were 
excellently rendered by the orchestra. Mrs. Hamish 
MacCunn contributed two vocal ‘solos with much accept- 
ance, and Mr. Aldebert Allen was greatly appreciated in 
his flute solos. Mr. Paul Oppenheimer conducted with his 
usual enthusiasm and praiseworthy skill. 


At St. Anne’s Church, Soho, Bach’s Passion music to 
the text of ‘St. John”? has been performed, under the 
direction of the organist, Mr. E. H. Thorne, according to 
custom, during Lent. Knowledge in England of this 
extremely beautiful and touching work is mainly due to the 
Opportunities for hearing it annually afforded here. It 
receives reverential treatment from all engaged in the 
weekly performance until Easter at St. Anne’s. The vocal 
portions are carefully sung, and the orchestra is equal 
to its responsibilities. There is every reason to hope that 
thesé Lenten performances of the ‘‘ St John” Passion music 
will be continued for many years. 


THE Presbyterian Church of England Association of 
North London Choirs held its annual Service of Praise at 
Stratford Presbyterian Church on the 15th ult., at which 
Dr. Bunnett’s Cantate Domino in E and the chorus ‘‘ We 
never will bow down,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabzus,”’ 
were the chief features. The united choirs, numbering 
about 200 voices, sang admirably, under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. Hulbert L. Fulkerson. Mr. Fred. S. Thacker, 
Mr. H. H. L. Middleton, and Mr. Ernest W. Lane 
rendered efficient service at the organ. The Association 
is —~aied officered and is well equipped for doing good 
work, 


A SUCCESSFUL revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
opera ‘‘ The Gondoliers” took place on the 22nd ult., at 
the Savoy Theatre, where it was originally produced on 
December 7, 1889. Of that cast only Miss Rosina Brandram, 
as the Duchess, re-appeared at this revival; the other 
principal characters being impersonated by Miss Ruth 
Vincent, Casilda; Miss Emmie Owen, Gianetta; Miss 
Louie Henri, Tessa; Mr. William Elton, the Duke; Mr. 
Walter Passmore, the Grand Inquisitor; and Messrs. J. 
Hewson, C. Kenningham, and H. A. Lytton, who 
respectively appeared as Luiz, Marco, and Giuseppe. 


Miss Marie RoBeErtrs gave an interesting vocal recital at 
the Steinway Hall,on the 23rd ult. She had the assistance 
of Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. William Green, Mr. H. Lane 
Wilson, Mr. Charles Copland, and Mr. Tivadar Nachéz. 
Miss Liza Lehmann’s song cycle ‘‘In a Persian Garden,” 
accompanied by the composer, was an important feature of 
the programme. The work was received with much favour, 
Mr. Green particularly distinguishing himself. Mr. F. 
Sewell was the accompanist. 


Aw excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah "’ 
was given, on the 5th ult., by the Battersea Polytechnic 
Choral Society, under the conductorship of Dr. Dunstan, 
the musical director of the Institute. Good tone and 
attack were noticeable features of the choral numbers, 
while the solos were safely entrusted to Miss Edith Stow, 
Miss Alwine Bussey, Mr. Sinclair Dunn, and Mr. A. 
Gordon Begg. Mr. R. Stokoe, at the organ, and Miss Mary 
Thomas, at the pianoforte, were efficient accompanists. 


MASTER H. VERNON WARNER, who is just eleven years 
of age and to whose talented performances we have 
previously alluded, had the honour of playing before the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal Family at Buckingham Palace on 
February 24. The Queen shook hands with the little boy 
in the kindest manner and put several questions to him. 
Master Warner is a pupil of his father, Mr. H. E. Warner, 
organist of Kew Church. 


Tue Croydon Orchestral Society gave its first annual 
concert at the Pembroke Hall on the 21st ult. The chief 
features were Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’? Symphony, 
Nicolai’s Overture to the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and German’s ‘Henry VIII.” Dances, in all of which 
the orchestra showed evidences of skilful training. Mr. 
W. Henry Thomas, the able conductor of the Society, 
a be congratulated upon the success attending his 
efforts. 





Tue Ealing Choral Society presented its conductor, Mr. 

J. Cliffe Forrester, on the 8th ult., with a handsome music 
stand, an ivory baton, and a dining-room clock, in recogni- 
tion of his services and ability as conductor for the last ten 
years. Under Mr. Forrester’s able direction this Society 
has made great progress. At the last concert Sullivan’s 
‘Golden Legend” was admirably performed by a band and 
chorus of 160 performers. 
. THE second concert of the Wandsworth Choral and 
Orchestral Society’s seventh season took place at the local 
Town Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 22nd ult. The 
programme comprised Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and 
a miscellaneous selection, the soloists being Miss Mabel 
Berrey, Miss Meredyth Elliott, Mr. Braxton Smith, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. H. W. Wheeler conducted an 
entirely satisfactory performance. 

Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater” has been sung, with 
orchestral accompaniment, at the Lenten services on 
Wednesdays at St. Mark’s, Kensington. The solos were 
given by members of the choir, assisted by Miss Georgina 
Tear, Miss Lizzie Davis, and Messrs. Justin Bryant and 
Paul Galois. Mr. Barwell was leader of the band, Dr. 
Hamilton Robinson presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Warren Tear conducted. 

Unper the auspices of Dr. Edvard Grieg, a musical 
festival is to take place, from June 27 to July 3, at Bergen 
(the most important town on the Western coast of Norway), 
in connection with the International Fishery Exhibition to 
be held there during the summer. Only works by Norwegian 
composers will be performed, and a large hall, holding 
some 3,000 persons, is being built for the occasion. 


Mr. Franz RumMEv has been giving pianoforte recitals 
in various cities in the United States—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul’s, &c.—with unvarying 
success. The American musical critics are unanimous in 
their tributes of appreciation of Mr. Rummel’s remarkable 
performances, in which technical facility is happily com- 
bined with high artistic attainments. 

Dr. J. M. BenTLeEy is the winner of the prize offered by 
the Manchester Glee Club for the best cheerful glee. The 
words chosen for the setting are Shakespeare’s ‘‘ When 
icicles hang by the wall.” He has also won one of the 
two prizes offered by the London Madrigal Society, the 
judges being Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Sir Frederick Bridge, 
and Sir George Martin. 

Mr. BERNARD Fow_es gave a lecture on ‘“ Mendels- 
sohn,” in connection with the Regent Square Presbyterian 
Church Literary Society, on the 7th ult., when the musical 
illustrations were well rendered by Miss A. Louise Burns, 
Miss Kathleen Salmon, Miss V. T. Salmon, Mr. Hulbert 
L. Fulkerson, Mr. H. Backhouse Salmon, and the lecturer. 

AN International competition of choral societies is to 
be included in the various musical attractions in connection 
with the Grand Exhibition which will be opened in July 
next at Turin. A considerable reduction of fares in 
favour of the foreign societies participating in the contest 
will be made by the Italian railway companies. 

THE Passion Play is to be revived at Selzach, in Switzer- 
land, this summer, and representations are to be given 
from June 19 to September 11. As in 1896, 250 people, 
consisting of actors, singers, and musicians, will take part 
in the play, the character of which has been improved by 
the addition of several dramatic scenes. 

Tue famous Rhondda Glee Society had the honour of 
singing before the Queen, by her Majesty’s command, at 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle, on February 22. The 
Queen expressed her great gratification at the pleasure 
which the beautiful singing of the choir, three-fourths of 
whom are miners, had afforded her. 

THE annual musical festival of the Lower Rhine, taking 
place as usual in Whitsuntide, will be held this year at 
Cologne. Amongst the solo performers announced to take 
part will be Mr. Paderewski, who will play Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Scottish” Fantasia. 

Tue 160th anniversary festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians will be held at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Métropole, on the 23rd inst. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge will preside. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


ALEXANDRIA.—The first performance on Egyptian soil of 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhauser ”’ took place here on February 20, 
under Signor Gaetano Cimini’s direction, with considerable 
success. 

BALE.—Madlle. Anna Hegner, a sister of the well-known 
pianist, Otto Hegner, has just made her début as a 
violinist in concert-rooms, both here and in Carlsruhe, with 
great success, the critics being unanimous in acknow- 
ledging her exceptional gifts. The young lady is only 
fifteen years of age and a native of this town. 

BaRMEN.—Herr Max Bruch has completed the score of 
a new choral work, entitled ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus,” which 
will be produced next month by the Barmen Choral Society, 
under the composer’s direction. 

BayYREUTH.—Under the auspices of Frau Cosima Wagner, 
an interesting concert was given here, on February 26, to 
an invited audience, when a musical setting by Herr Julius 
Kniese of Goethe’s Singspiel, ‘“‘Jery und Bateli,” was 
produced for the first time and received with great favour. 
Excerpts from Wagner’s music-dramas were likewise 
contributed on the occasion by Fraulein Canstatt, of 
Wiesbaden, and Herr van Rooy. 

BERLIN.—The season of Philharmonic concerts, under 
Herr Nikisch’s direction, came to a close with the tenth 
concert on the 7th ult., the programme including Schubert’s 
B minor Symphony as well as some important Wagner 
excerpts. Frau Lilli Lehmann and Herr Witek were the 
vocalists. Herr Weingartner, after his recent triumphs 
in Paris, has resumed the conductorship of the excellent 
symphony concerts of the opera orchestra. An interesting 
and highly successful first pupils’ concert was given on the 
5th ult., by the Vocal Academy, under the direction of 
Madame Etelka Gerster. The distinguished prima donna, 
who took up her residence in this capital some twelve 
months since as a teacher of her art, has shown herself 
eminently qualified for the task, which is an art in itself, 
and her reputation in this capacity is already considerable. 

BrRusSELS.—M. Bruneau’s ‘‘ Messidor,”’ with the libretto 
by M. Zola, was produced for the first time at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie on February 15. Two perform- 
ances of Gluck’s ‘‘Orphée” took place on February 23 
and 25, with Miss Marie Brema (who is a prime favourite 
with the public here) in the title part. The ensemble was 
excellent. 

CoLoGNE.—At the tenth Giirzenich concert of the 
season, last month, the first performance took place of 
Herr Richard Strauss’s new symphonic poem ‘Don 
Quixote.” Dr. Willner had rehearsed the difficult work 
with the utmost care and fully entered into the spirit of 
the composition. The latter, which is in the form of a 
series of variations, contains both humorous and pathetic 
elements, and shows the gifted Munich composer in the 
most advanced phase of his development. 

DRESDEN.—A new one-act opera, ‘‘ Ratbold,” by Herr 
Reinhold Becker, was brought out at the Royal Theatre on 
the 5th ult. and very favourably received. Herr Becker 
enjoys much popularity in Germany as a composer 
of tuneful songs, and a previous operatic work from his 
en, “*Frauenlob,” also achieved a measure of success. 
‘he present work, melodious throughout, contains some 
highly effective concerted numbers, while its instrumenta- 
tion is perhaps its weakest part. An old Scottish air has 
been effectively introduced in the score. Dvordk’s sym- 
phonic poem “ Der Wassermann” was successfully per- 
formed here for the first time at the fifth symphony concert 
of the season, under Herr Hagen’s direction. 

FLORENCE.—A new season of opera is announced to | 
commence shortly at the Pergola Theatre with M. | 
Massenet’s “Werther” and ‘“ Sapho,” in both of which | 
Signora Gemma Bellincioni will take leading parts —— 
Signor Puccini, the composer of “La Bohéme,” has 
accepted a libretto, by MM. Schurmann and Illica, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette.” The opera is in five acts, 
opening at Trianon, and closing with the execution of the 
hapless queen. It will probably be first produced in Paris. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN.—A new opera, “Ingo,” by Herr 
Bernhard Scholz, the well-known director of the Hoch’sche 


February 27. The composer, who is his own librettist, 
has taken his subject from Gustav Freytag’s novel bearing 
the same title. ; 

LemMBERG.—A highly successful first performance took 
place here, on February 24, of a new opera, ‘ Livia,” by. 
the director of the Warsaw Conservatoire, M. Noskowski. 
Both the composer and Madame Theresa Arkel, who 
interpreted the leading part, were the recipients of repeated 
ovations from the audience. 

Lisson. — One of the most talented contemporary 
Portuguese composers, Senhor Victorio Hussla, has com- 
pleted an important orchestral composition, dedicated to 
the memory of Vasco da Gama, which is to be performed 
in connection with the forthcoming centenary celebrations 
in honour of the great navigator. 

Maprip.—Herr Richard Strauss conducted three orches- 
tral concerts here last month with immense success. 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony and the Preludes to 
‘“‘ Lohengrin” and “ Die Meistersinger ’’ were amongst the 
works produced, the two last-named having to be repeated. 

MayeEnce.—An excellent performance was given, on 
February 21, by the combined forces of the Liedertafel and 
Damen Gesangverein, under the direction of Herr Fritz 
Volbach—the choir which, it will be remembered, was 
the first to bring out some of Handel’s oratorios in 
accordance with Dr. Chrysander's edition. The works 
produced on this occasion were two novelties—viz., a 
setting for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra of Geibel’s 
well-known poem ‘‘ Vom Pagen und der K6nigstochter,” 
by Herr Volbach, and the new Te Deum by Dr. Willner, 
of Cologne, the latter conducted by its composer. They 
were both considered important and highly effective com- 
positions, and, admirably executed as they were, produced 
a most favourable impression. 

Municu.—Mr. Eugene d’Albert’s new one-act opera, 
“Die Abreise,” is to be first brought out at the Royal 
Opera of this capital, and is, in fact, in active preparation, 
under the personal superintendence of the Intendant, Herr 
von Possart, and the musical direction of Court-capell- 
meister Rohr. It will probably be produced early this month. 
— Anton Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony (B flat major), per- 
formed for the first time in Munich, on February 18, by 
the Kaim Orchestra, under Professor Loewe’s direction, 
met with such an enthusiastic reception that its perform- 
ance had to be repeated at the succeeding concert. 

Rome.—The first prize for a four-part Mass, with organ 
accompaniment, offered by the Society of St. Gregory the 
Great, has been awarded to Signor Filippo Mattoni—— 
On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the death 
of King Victor Emmanuel, last month, a Requiem specially 
written for the commemoration by Signor Lucidi, was 
performed at the Pantheon, under Signor Mascagni’s 
direction. 

St. PETERSBURG.—The season of German opera under 

the management of Herr Loewe, of Breslau, and with Dr. 
Richter as conductor, commenced on the 6th ult., at the 
Théatre Marie, with ‘ Lohengrin,’ Mesdames Litvinne 
and Moran-Olden, with the brothers De Reszke, sustaining 
the principal parts. On the 8th ult. ‘‘ Die Walkire”’ was 
given, with Fraulein Malten as Briinnhilde and Madame 
Olitzka in the part of Fricka, The Czar was present, 
and both artists were, by command, presented to him, 
the Empress, to whose initiative these representations are 
mainly owing, being unfortunately too ill to attend. The 
season is to extend over four weeks, and during its course 
M. Jean de Reszke is announced to appear for the first time 
in the part of Siegfried in “* Gétterdammerung.”’ 
STRASBURG.—A new comic opera, ‘‘ Der Taugenichts”” 
(‘The Good-for-Nothing”), by the young Alsatian 
composer, Joseph Erl, was brought out with much success 
at the Stadt-Theater on February 25. Herr Erl has 
already proved himself a composer of much talent in minor 
compositions, and his present more ambitious effort is 
distinctly promising. 
Turin.—A prize of three thousand lire has been offered 
by the Italian Minister of Public Instruction for the com- 
position of a sacred work to be performed on the occasion 
of the opening of the Turin Exhibition a few months 
hence. 





Conservatorium in this town, met with a very favourable | 
Téception on its first performance at the Stadt-Theater, on 


VieNNA.—Signor Leoncavallo’s opera ‘‘La Bohéme,” 
with a very satisfactory German version of the libretto from 
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the pen of Herr Ludwig Hartmann, was brought out at the 
Imperial Theatre on February 24 with great success. The 
principal parts were well interpreted by Mesdames Forster 
and Renard, Herren Dippel, Hesch, and Neidl, the 
choruses also being most effectively rendered. Herr 
Mahler, who had bestowed infinite care at rehearsals, con- 
ducted. The composer, who was present, had reason to 
be satisfied with the reception accorded to himself and his 
new work. A new comic opera by Herr Ignaz Brill, 
entitled ‘‘ Der Husar,” was brought out on the 2nd ult. with 
marked success at the Theater-an-der-Wien, the libretto, 
by Herr Leon, dealing effectively with a really comic 
subject, and the music being distinctly clever, as was to 
be expected from the composer of ‘‘ The Golden Cross.” 
The Kaim Orchestra, of Munich, gave several per- 
formances here last month, under the direction of Herr 
Loewe, and has been greatly appreciated, The pro- 
grammes consisted chiefly of works by modern masters. 





OBITUARY. 


At West Kirby, on the 18th ult., Miss H. A. ARGENT 
(daughter of Mr. W. I. Argent, of Liverpool), who had been 
one of the leading teachers of the violin in Birkenhead for 
ten years prior to her abandonment of work owing to 
decline early in 1897. 

On the 5th ult., aged eighty, NATHAN CONSTANTINE, 
son of Nathan Constantine, of Keighley, professor of music, 
for many years associated with the late John Hullah as a 
teacher of his system. 

On the 6th ult., at 96, Camberwell New Road, WILLIAM 
FREEMAN Tuomas, formerly promoter of the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden, aged fifty-four. 

The death is announced, on the 13th ult., at Berlin, 
where he had resided for the last fifteen years, of the well- 
known pianist and composer, JULIUS ScHuLHOFF. Though 
to the younger generation of amateurs little more than a 
mere name, and long since retired from public life, he was 
in the earlier decades of the century a very famous 
personality indeed, both asa pianoforte virtuoso, of the 
school of Thalberg, and as a composer of brilliant 
morceaux de salon for his instrument. Schulhoff was born 
at Prague on August 2, 1825, and made his pianoforte 
studies under Kisch and Tedesco, while Tomaczek instructed 
him in counterpoint, he being a fellow pupil with the latter 
of Mr. Wilhelm Kuhe. In 1845 he went to Paris, the 
arbiter, at that time, of a young pianist’s reputation. Here 
he was fortunate in gaining the interest and friendship of 
Chopin, who introduced him to the artistic society of the 
<apital, and who also greatly influenced his style of 
playing. His success in concert-rooms both here and in 
London, where he paid frequent visits during his pro- 
longed Paris residence, was considerable, and indeed 
sensational. He also undertook extensive tours through 
‘Germany, Austria, Spain, and Russia. In 1870 he went 
to live in Dresden, where, as previously in Paris, he was 
much in request as a teacher, and finally took up his 
residence in Berlin. His compositions, amongst them the 
once famous “Galop di Bravura’’ and the brilliant 
‘*Carnaval de Venice,’’ include a sonata, a morceau de 
concert, and a number of popular pianoforte pieces. 

Professor MicHAEL BERGSON, who, for a number of 
years past has been an esteemed music teacher and com- 
poser in London, died at his residence in Percy Street, 
Uxbridge Road, on the oth ult., at the age of seventy-nine. 
He was born at Warsaw, and made his musical studies 
under Schneider, in Dessau, and in Italy. Amongst his 
compositions, besides numerous pianoforte pieces, are many 
songs, of which ‘ The Better World” and “‘ Two Hearts ” 
have enjoyed some popularity. 

ConraD BEHRENS, the well-known operatic singer, who, 
a generation or so ago, enjoyed considerable popularity 
with English audiences, died at New York on February 
13, after having undergone a painful operation. He was 
born at Samsleben, near Brunswick, in 1834, and made 
his début at the Royal Opera, Stockholm, having received 
his musical education at the expense of the King of 
Sweden. He first appeared in London in 1874 and 
became, for several seasons, a leading basso at Her 
Majesty’s Opera. 








We have also to record the following deaths :— 

On February 20, at Dresden, Franz Beur, composer of 
popular pianoforte pieces, aged sixty-one. 

On February 26, at Naples, TERESA Marruccl, gifted 
pianist and teacher, sister of Signor Giuseppe Martucci, 
the distinguished director of the Bologna Conservatorio. 

On February 26, at Toulouse, Vicror Savit, contra- 
bassist, founder and custodian of the Conservatoire library, 
the second in importance in France, aged eighty-three. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ST. MAGNUS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES,”’ 


Sir,—The authorship of the above tune has, I believe, 
always been attributed to Jeremiah Clark, organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and of the Chapel Royal at the beginning 
of the last century. 

In a German, or rather Swiss, collection of four-part 
songs, entitled ‘‘Sammlung von Volksgesangen fir den 
gemischten Chor Liederbuch fir Schulen und Vereine, 
herausgegeben von der Musik-Kommission der ziircher- 
ischen Schulsynode unter Redaktion von J. Heim.’’—([N.p.] 
I find, under No. 192 (‘ Bei Sonnenaufgang’’), and described 
as ‘‘ Alte Volksweise ”’ (old folk-song), the melody of this 
tune in the form given below, the harmony being very 
similar to that associated with the tune in the majority of 
our English tune-books. 

It seems to me rather unlikely that the people of the Alps 
(or any of their neighbours) could have borrowed this 
particular melody from us. ‘The only other tune in the 
same book which can be considered of English authorship 
is that of ‘God save the Queen,” which is there set toa 
‘‘Volkshymne an das Vaterland,” and assigned to John 
Bull. 

The question is, therefore, did Clark adopt the tune from 
an old Volkslied and merely claim to be the arranger, or 
did he ?—but no, perish the thought! In this latter 
case one would be almost inclined to think that poor 
‘Jerry’? had some other weight upon his mind besides a 
love disappointment, which induced him to bring about his 
own sad end. 

Seriously, however, my little discovery has greatly 
interested me, and perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to throw further light upon the matter. Here is the 
melody in its ‘‘ Volksweise ” form :— 
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“ HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Sir,—Referring to the letter of Mr. J. T. Lightwood in 
your last issue, permit me to mention a still earlier appear- 
ance of the above tune in a hymnal—viz., that in the 
“Congregational Hymn and Tune Book” (original 
edition), 1857—where, in the index, it is styled “St. 
Vincent.” 

In a recent letter which I received from the Editor of 
this book, the Rev. R. R. Chope, he says: ‘‘ Forty years 
ago I was the first to put that tune into a Hymn-book.” 
(The italics are mine.) I think, therefore, we are justified 
in concluding that we have here the earliest appearance 
of the tune in a hymnal consequent upon the publication 
by Messrs. Ewer and Co., in 1856, of Mr. W. H. 
Cummings’s original arrangement. 

Yours faithfully, 

2A, Lorn Road, Brixton, J. R. GRIFFITHS. 

March 12, 1898. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY AND 
COLONIAL NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in this 
summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local papers or 
supplied to us by correspondents. 











Bury St. EpmMunps.—A sacred concert was given in 
the Wesleyan Church, on the roth ult., of which the chief 
features were Gaul’s ‘The Holy City” and a selection 
from Handel’s ‘‘Samson.”’ The soloists were Miss Maude 
Richardson, Miss Beatrice Sleightholme, Mr. J. Reed, and 
Mr. William Higley. Mr. W. G. Sealing rendered efficient 
service at the organ, and Mr. A. Oliver Lusher, organist of 
the church, who conducted, is to be congratulated upon 
a performance which reflected credit upon all concerned. 


CayTHoRPE.—A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hymn of Praise” and ‘‘ Hear my Prayer” was given at 
St. Vincent’s Church on February 28, by the Fulbeck 
Choral Society. The solo vocalists were Miss Maggie 
Jaques, Miss Duncan, and Mr. Dunkerton, of Lincoln 
Cathedral. Dr. G. J. Bennett, organist of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, presided at the organ, the remaining instrumentalists 
being four trombonists and a pianist in the person of 
Mr. Robinson. Mr. Royds conducted and kept his forces 
well in hand with his accustomed ability. 


CuHIGWELL.—The special choir, numbering nearly eighty 
voices, gave Maunder’s new Lenten cantata, ‘‘ Penitence, 
Pardon, and Peace,”’ in Chigwell Church, on the roth ult., 
conducted by Mr. Henry Riding. 


CIRENCESTER.—Stainer's ‘ Crucifixion” was given in 
the Parish Church, on the 22nd ult. The solos were sung 
by Mr. J. Miller and Mr. R. Grant, of Wells Cathedral. 


CoTTINGLEY.—The Choral Society brought another 
successful season to a close on the 5th ult., with a concert 
of which Somervell’s ‘‘ Ode to the Sea” was the chief 
feature. Miss Agnes Prince rendered the two soprano 
solos with agreeable effect, and the choir and orchestra 
acquitted themselves with distinction. Mr. Henry J. 
Mason proved, as heretofore, a competent conductor, and 
Mr. A. T. Akeroyd rendered good service at the organ. 
Elgar’s ‘‘ Imperial March”’ for orchestra was an acceptable 
number in the second (miscellaneous) part of the concert. 


CovENTRY.—The Coventry Musical Society gave a 
choral and orchestral concert in the Corn Exchange on 
the 8th ult. The choral works were Mr. Elgar's ‘The 
Biack Knight’? and Gade’s ‘‘ Spring’s Message.” The 
orchestral numbers included Beethoven’s “ Prometheus ” 
Overture, Mozart’s G minor Symphony, and Cowen’s 
“Four English Dances,” the whole of which were admir- 
ably rendered under the baton of Mr. Harry C. Perrin, the 
organist-elect of Canterbury Cathedral. The vocalist was 
Miss Gertrude Lynes (a débutante and a daughter of Dr. 
Lynes), who made a very successful first appearance. 


DupLry.—Haydn’s “ Spring’? and Cowen’s ‘ Rose 
Maiden ” formed the attractive programme of the concert 
given by the Dudley Vocal Union, in the Public Hall, on the 
2nd ult., when both works were capitally rendered by a full 
band and the chorus of the Society. The principals were 
Miss Maggie Jaques, Mrs. Arthur Bird, Mr. E. Dunkerton, 
and Mr. Ineson, all of whom acquitted themselves with 
distinction. Mr. W. H. Aston conducted with efficiency 
and Mr. Walter Aston was the accompanist. 


DunpDEE.—The Choral Union gave a concert at the 
Panmure Institute, on the 16th ult., when Mendelssohn’s 
“Hear my Prayer” and Macfarren’s ‘‘ May Day” were 
performed with string orchestral accompaniments. The 
solos were well sustained by Miss Ella Westwood and 
Mr. T. Adamson. Mr. Edward Mason conducted, besides 
arranging an overture from a sacred work, which was 
played by the orchestra as a prelude to Mendelssohn’s 
hymn. Mr. James Adamson and Mr. Adamson 
rendered efficient service at the pianoforte and harmonium 
respectively. 


GLoucEsTER.—The second concert of the eason of the 
Gloucester Choral Society took place on the rst ult., when 











the programme consisted of Dr. Harford Lloyd’s “‘ Hymn 
of Thanksgiving’? and Haydn's “Creation,” the former 
work being conducted by the composer, while two of his 
old pupils, Mr. A. Herbert Brewer (organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral) and Mr. G. R. Sinclair (organist of Hereford 
Cathedral), were associated with him, the former as con- 
ductor of the Society and the latter as organist. Both 
works were admirably given and reflected great credit upon 
all concerned. The soloists were Miss Maggie Davies, 
Mr. Philip Brozel, and Mr. Henry Sunman. Owing to the 
temporary indisposition of Mr. Brozel in the second part, 
Mr. Brewer, the conductor, sang the tenor solos in the 
‘* Creation ”’ while still wielding the baton. 


KeEnpDAL.—Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment’’ formed the prin- 
cipal feature of the concert given by the Kendal Choral 
Society, in St. George’s Hall, on the 17th ult., when the 
grandeur and impressiveness of the Cassel composer’s best 
known work received ample interpretation by the band and 
chorus of the Society, under the able direction of its 
veteran conductor, Mr. W. B. Armstrong. The soloists 
were Miss Berrey, Miss Whittaker, Mr. David, and Mr. 
Cradock. At the final rehearsal for the concert, held on 
the previous evening, the members of the Society presented 
their conductor, Mr. W. B. Armstrong, with an illuminated 
address in terms of high appreciation of his invaluable 
services as conductor for twenty-seven years, and of regret 
at his resignation of the duties he has so faithfully and 
worthily discharged during that long period. 


Leyton.—A students’ concert of the Leyton Con- 
servatoire of Music was given in the New Town Hall 
on February 28. The chief feature was the performance 
of selections, including German’s “‘ Henry VIII.’’ Dances, 
by an orchestra of fifty performers, pupils of Mr. G. A. 
Parker, who conducted. 


MARGATE.—The Margate Choral Society gave a brilliant 
performance of Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” and Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” at the Royal Assembly Rooms, 
on the 17th ult., when the band (augmented by members 
of the Royal Engineers band, Chatham) and chorus 
numbered upwards of 150 performers. The principals 
were Miss Maggie Purvis, Miss Meta Dridge, Mr. James 
Leyland, and Mr. Charles Tree. Dr. E. J. Bellerby 
presided at the organ and Miss Rowe rendered useful 
service at the pianoforte. Mr. T. Russe, who conducted, 
is to be congratulated upon a very successful performance, 
which reflected credit upon all concerned. 


MorraT, N.B.—The Choral Union gave its annual 
concert on the roth ult. Gade’s “ Erl-King’s Daughter ”’ 
and operatic selections were sung by the chorus, which 
was conducted by Mr. M. B. Kidd and accompanied by 
Miss Nevay. Misses Marguerite Simpson and Crissie 


|Grubb and Messrs. Robert Burnett and Charles Clark 


were the soloists. 


PaDIHAM, BuRNLEY.—Mr. James H. Rooks, of Black- 
burn and Bradford, presided at the opening of an organ, 
built by Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, of Durham, 
at the Wesleyan Chapel, Cross Bank, on the 13th ult. 
Mr. Rooks’s selections were very finely executed 
and showed off the organ to great advantage. The 
programme included compositions by Mozart, Guilmant, 
Lemaire, Widor, Smart, Benedict, and Dubois. Mrs. E. 
Hamer, of Blackburn, was the vocalist. 


PLtymMouTH.—The production by Dr. Samuel Weekes’s 
Private Choral and Orchestral Societies, on the 16th ult., 
at the Guildhall, of Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend” will 
remain one of the most memorable events of the season in 
this locality. The choir sang throughout with earnestness 
and vigour and the closest regard to expression. Miss 
Emily Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills distinguished them- 
selves as Elsie and Lucifer, Miss Hannah Jones sang 
very sympathetically as Ursula, and Mr. Faithful Pearse 
gave a careful rendering of the music assigned to Prince 
Henry. Dr. Samuel Weekes conducted with his usual 
ability. 

St. ALBANs.—Mr. W. H. Speer gave a very interesting 
lecture on the subject of ‘‘Henry Purcell: his life and 
works,” at St. Peter’s, on the 7th ult., with much success. 
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The musical illustrations, all excellently rendered, included 
songs and anthems by the great English composer, and 
some pianoforte pieces well rendered by the able lecturer. 


ST1iRLING.—The Stirling Choral Society gave perform- 
ances of Haydn’s “Creation” and Mendelssohn’s “ First 
Walpurgis Night,” at the Albert Hall, on the 8th ult., 
which were fully up to its usual high standard of excellence. 
The soloists were Miss A. B. Carswell, Mr. Gledhill, and 
Mr. James Fleming. The orchestra was well led by Mr. 
Cole, and Dr. Allum conducted with his usual ability. 


WoLvERHAMPTON.—The popularity of Elgar’s ‘ King 
Olaf” is spreading by leaps and bounds. It formed the 
piece de resistance at the concert of the Wolverhampton 
Festival Choral Society, given in the Agricultural Hall on 
February 22, when it was received with marked favour. 
The solos were in the capable hands of Miss Rosina 
Hantmacott, Mr. William Green, and Mr. John Sandbrook. 
There was the usual band and chorus of the Society, and 
Mr. Watkis presided at the organ. Dr. Swinnerton Heap, 
who conducted, has to be congratulated upon an excellent 
performance of the work, which must have been very 
gratifying to Mr. Elgar, who was present. 





OrGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Sydney Baynes, to Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church.—Mr. Alfred W. Tomlyn, to 
the Braid Church, Edinburgh.—Mr. D. A. Fox, Organist 
and Choirmaster to St. Mary-of-Eton Parish Church, 
Hackney Wick.—Mr. James Thompson, Organist and 
Choirmaster to St. Mary’s Parish Church, Oldham.—Mr. 
Charles G. Sadler, Organist and Choirmaster to the 
Parish Church of St. Mary, Balham.—Mr. Munro 
Davison, Organist and Choir-director to Holy Innocents’, 
Hornsey.—M:r. James Foulds, Organist and Choirmaster 
to St. John’s Church, Windermere.—Mr. Percy W. Smale, 
Organist and Musical Director to St. Anne’s Schools, 
Redhill, Surrey—Mr. C. H. Dixon, Organist and Choir- 
master to St. Michael and All Angels’, Beckenham. 


CHoIR APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Percy C. Miller, Alto soloist 
to St. Andrew’s, Stoke Newington. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,” Notices of Concerts, of which programmes must 
invariably be sent, and other information supplied by 
our friends in the country, must be forwarded to us 
immediately after the occurrence; otherwise they 
cannot possibly be inserted. 

Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as 
clearly as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any 
mistakes that may occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses 
must accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all subscribers whose payment (in advance) 
is exhausted. The paper will be discontinued where 
the Subscription is not renewed. We again remind 
those who are disappointed in obtaining back numbers 
that, although the music is always kept in stock, only 
a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is printed 
to supply the current sale. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. S. K., Sydney.—(1) Mendelssohn never instructed Queen 
Victoriain music. (2) The Reformation”? Symphony 
was first performed at Berlin in November, 1832. (3) 
‘\A safe stronghold our God is still.” The tune, 
composed by Martin Luther, appears in “ Geistliche 
Lieder,” printed by Foseph Klug, Wittenberg, 1529, 
and the “ Augsburger Gesangbuch,” 1530. (4) ‘‘ Reise- 
brief” means letters written upon a journey. (5) 
Hiller’s ‘* Mendelssohn” and Devrient's “‘ Recollections 
of Mendelssohn” are both out of print. 


C. D.—Several patents have been taken out of machines 
invented for recording music played extemporaneously. 
The article in Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” entitled ‘‘ Recording music played extem- 
poraneously ” (Vol. IV., p. 767), gives full particulars. 


M. C.—As supplementary to our reply last month, we are 
informed that the Scarborough Clef Club will probably 
meet your requirements. Mr. F¥ohn Adams, Fesmond 
Dene, Scalby Road, Falsgrave, Scarborough, will 
supply all information. 

B. R. G.—(1) You will find a biography of Edward 
Reményi in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” Vol. III., p. 107. (2) We believe that 
M. Charles Dancla is still a professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

P. G.—Supplementing the information given in our last 
issue, we are informed that the full score and parts of 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust” can only be hired, not bought, 
either here or on the Continent. 

CrEMoNA.—Stainer’s Versicles, Merbecke’s (Stainer) Com- 
munion Service, and the Cathedral Prayer Book are 
not issued in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

AN ATTENTIVE READER.—We really cannot undertake to 

recommend ‘‘ some good and decent humorous songs for 

Sunday Schools.” 

A. M. O.—Schumann’s Novelette in F (Op. 21) is analysed 
in Ridley Prentice’s ** The Musician,” Grade 5. 

A. W. G.—A book of musical anecdotes is published by 
Messrs. Weekes and Co. 

J. C. B—Yes; as upward resolutions of the dominant 
seventh, 


J. H. M. L.—The words to which you refer are copyright. 











DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


ERMAN, EDWARD—Masque from the Music 
to “ As You Like It.” Arranged for a Military Band by Dan 

GopFREY, Jun. 15s. 
Prelude to Act V. (Thanksgiving Hymn). From 
the Music to “Henry VIII.” 1st Violin, 6d.; 2nd Violin, 6d.; 
Viola, 6d.; Violoncello and Bass, 6d. 
Suite. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
2. Souvenir; 3. Gipsy Dance. 3s. 


OMERVELL, ARTHUR—‘ Ode to the Sea.” 
1st Violin, 2s. 6d.; 2nd Violin, 2s. 6d.; Viola, 2s. 6d. ; Violoncello 
and Bass, 4s. 


HE BIBLE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMNAL, with Tunes. Edited by J. R. GRIFFITHS. 3s. 6d. 


VORAK, ANTONIN—*Stabat Mater.” Book of 


words, with Analytical Notes by JosepH BENNETT. 15s. per 100, 


ROUT, EBENEZER—“ Damon and Phintias.” 


Book of words, Ios. per 100. 


HE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. No. 70. Con- 
tains the following Music in both Notations:—‘“In April 
time,” by Ciro Pinsuti. Arranged for s.s.a. by W. G. McNaucut. 
“The Logical Gardens.” Junior Unison Song. By Grrarp F. Coss, 
Specimen Tests for Pupil Teachers and Schools. Exercises in 
Changing of Key. 14d. 
OVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS.—Edited by 
W.G. McNauent. Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts, 
in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
8vo size; B. Voice Parts only in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B. 


Book 67. Six Easy Two-part Songs. 

By various Composers .. a ce as a wie Oe 

Book 80. Ten Kindergarten and 

Action Songs. By various Composers ‘ie ae . i = 
ICHARDS, ARTHUR—“ The Waxwork Car- 

nival.” A Humorous Operetta. The words written by 
BERNARD Pace. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 
F,YRE, ALFRED J.—“ Benedicite, omnia Opera” 


(with a Quadruple Chant for Te Deum). (No. 371. Novello’s 
Parish Choir Book.) 2d. 


RYE, FREDERICK R.—(in B flat). 


and Nunc dimittis. 4d. 


OWEL, R.—(in A flat). 


dimittis. 3d. 


TATHAM, F. R.—(in E flat). 








1. Valse; 








Magnificat 
Magnificat and Nunc 
Magnificat and 


_ Nunc dimittis (Unison or Organ). (No. 372. Novello’s Parish 
Choir Book.) 3d. 


HORNE, R. GOULD—“0 all ye Works of the 


Lord” (‘ Benedicite, omnia Opera”). For use during Lent and 





Advent, instead of the Te Deum. 3d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. CONTENTS. 
[pies JOHN EDWIN — The Preces and peice Page 
Responses. Set to Music for Four Voices. 3d. Joseph Joachim (with Portrait) . Fe ee ee ee ee 225 
RISTOL USE of the PRECES and RESPONSES. | Some Present Aspects of Music—II. . ue as) ea Puen 
Edited and revised by E. H. FELLowes. 2d. The Structure of Instrumental a i ee ee se 232 
Additional Instruments .. . ee ee ee eo oo 234 
D™ SHADOWS FALL. Hymn for Good Piidey. Occasional Notes... ae ame es 236 
Words and Melody by F. B. P. Harmonised by Georce E. | Facts, Rumours, and Remarks .. “a es 238 
Mott. 2d. Words only, 3s. per 100. Fy heart a ~* (aac maaani (with Portraits) ia a 239 
er “Pop” Rehearsa «se ee és ne “ 241 
ANIELLS, EDMUND H.—Original Chants (set | G7 Sand Grane Mesls. ps 


to the Canticles for Church Use) and Hymn Tunes. 3d. 
eft EWS, JOHN H.—A Confirmation Hymn. 
Words by MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. On Card. 1d. 
TUBBS, G. EDWARD—The Nicene Creed. 


Monotone Setting. 2d. 


WELCH, H. T.—Two Hymn Tunes. 2d. 
VANS, HARRY—“Lead, kindly Light” 


(“Oleuni Mwyn, Arweinia fi’). For Chorus (s.A.7.8.), with 
Organ Accompaniment. The words written by Cardinal NEWMAN. 
Welsh words by the Rev. E. Keri Evans, M.A. 4d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 

LVEY, GEORGE J.—‘“Llawenhewch yn yr 

Iér” (“ Rejoice in the Lord”). Anthem. For s.a.t.B. (Rhif 25. 
Anthemau Novello.) 2c. 

RMES, PHILIP—* Victoria.” Prize Madrigal. 

For s.s.A.T7.B. The words written by ALFRED AusTIN (Poet 
Laureate). (No. 794. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 


ATHBONE, GEORGE—‘ Come away, sweet 
love.” Ballet. For Four Voices (s.a.t.B.) (No. 662. The 
Musical Times.) 14d. 


ULLIVAN, ARTHU R—“ When love and beauty.” 


Madrigal. For Five Voices (s.s.a.T.8.). The words written by 
H. F. Cuorrey. (No. 784. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 
RIERLEY, W. B.—Andante sostenuto. For 
Violin and Pianoforte. 2s. 
For 


LONG: J. CHARLES—Three Short Pieces. 
the Pianoforte. No. 1. Reverie; No. 2. Il Ballo; No. 3. 
Menuetto. Is. 6d. 


H OYTE, W.S.—Scherzo. For the Organ. 2s. 6d. 
UDGE, Mrs. MARK H.—* Meditation in Canter- 


bury Cathedral on the announcement of the death of the late 
Archbishop Benson.”’ For Pianoforte or Organ. ts. 6d. 


DWARDS, ARTHUR C.—March (‘ Abraham’”’) 
—Molique. (No. 49. Organ Arrangements, edited by GEorGE 

C. MARTIN.) Is, 
RUICKSHANK, W. A. C.—Overture to “ Cal- 
vary ’—Spohr. (No. 50. Organ Arrangements, edited by GEorGE 

C. MARTIN.) Is. 
ORDAN, WARWICK—Concert Sonata (D major). 

For the Organ. 3s. 

OVELLO’S ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for 
= 3 


the ORGAN. 
No. 260, Fantasia . CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS I 6 
ESTEN, MAX—Six Easy Pieces. For Violin 
and Pianoforte. Op.201. Book I., 2s.; Book II., 2s. For 


Contents, see Advertisement, page 278. 
‘OENEN, WILLEM—* Thou wilt remember us.” 
Sacred Song (in C). For Contralto or Baritone Voice. The 
words written by the Rev. HorATiIus Bonar. 2s. 
OULD, MONK—“ The Fisher-Mother’s Song.” 
For Soprano or Contralto. The words written by WILLIAM 
LONGMAN. 2s. f 
— “Devotion” and ‘ Awake, my love.” 
Songs. The words written by WILLIAM LoNGMAN. 2s. 
ALAMAN, CHARLES—‘“ Summer Moths.” 
Song. For Soprano or Tenor. The words written by WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN. 2s. 
— ‘My heart.” Song. For Soprano or Tenor. 
The words written by MALcoiM C, SALAMAN. 2s. 


OVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC 
SOL-FA NOTATION. Edited by W. G. McNauaur. 
No. 1012, Summer Chorus (Three parts). For Female 
Voices (with Accompaniment for Pianoforte, 
Castanet, Triangle, and Tambourine). 


Two 


HAMILTON CLARKE 14d. 
» 1025. I will go unto the altar of God. For s.a.7.B. 
CuTHBERT Harris 14d. 
» 1027. I hearda great Voice. For s.a.T B, 
GERARD F. Coss. 14d 
» 1028, bared “ earth and laden with my sin. For 
ERRIS Tozer 14d. 


Rhif 25. Lapaoahewh yn yr lor « Rejoice i in the Lord”) 
GeorGE J. ELvey tc. 


BARNBY, JOSEPH—The Ferial Responses, 
with Litany. 4d. 





“ The Ruins of Athens” and T he Gate of Life - (Royal Choral 


Society) .. ee ee ee ee 244 
Philharmonic Society ee F ee as a 244 
Bach Choir .. «s es aa + 244 
Ash Wednesday Concerts .. P «e we ee ee 245 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts ee eo “se ee 245 
Lamoureux Concerts ee an ee ee ee 246 
Crystal Palace Concerts .. oe F eo 247 
Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts ee a ee 247 
The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company. eo 247 
“ The Rose of Sharon,”’ by the Finsbury Choral Society. - 248 
Durham College of Science Choral wr en on- niece ne 248 
“Elijah,” at MileEnd . ee 248 
Walenn Chamber Concerts “ + ee ee ee 248 
Amateur Orchestral Societies a a ‘ . 248 
Various Recitals... oe ee ee ee oe ee 249 
Royal Academy of Music . ee ee ee ee ee ee 299 
Royal College of Music .. “a “a a ee es 250 
Trinity College (London) Concert ee «é ee ee oo 250 
Guildhall School of Music «s « ae ee ee ee 250 
Gresham Lectures .. ° ee oe ee as ee «+ 255 
Musical Association ee es ee ee én ee +. 256 
Reviews “ ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 256 
Music in Birmingham ‘os aa a « eo 257 

“ Dublin f F rc ne as “a a 253 

a East Anglia ee ee ee ee ee 258 

» Edinburgh and Perth . “ ‘<a ee ee eo 258 

me Glasgow .. ee ee ee ee oe 259 

» Liverpool . se “a ee “a ea «e 260 

fe Manchester. ee ee ee 260 

oa Northumberland and Durham Sa ‘aa ee 261 

pai Nottingham as bat Pe ae 261 

“ Oxford .. ee ee ee ee ee ee 262 

- Sheffield .. ee a a a aa “< 262 

« Yorkshire . ee ee ee ee ee oe eo 262 

” Paris oe aa “s Pe ‘a ‘“s es « & 

‘i America .. ‘<n <a aa aa « ae oo 264 
Ballet for Four Voices—*Come away, sweet love. litte 

Rathbone P 251 
Anthem for Whitsuntide or General Use—" ‘Eye hath not seen.’ 

Myles B. Foster.—(Extra Supplement.) 

General News (London) .. ae oe we ee oe ee 265 
Foreign Notes oo ee ee eo ee ee ee es 267 
Obituary oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 268 
Correspondence én aa és ee ae 
Brief Summary of Country News as ee ee ee +. 269 
Answers to Correspondents . ee ee ee 270 
List of Music published during the last Month * ee ee 270 








THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£«¢4 
Two Lines .. ee ee ee ee ee 0 3 0 
Three Lines ‘“ ee ee ee oe © 834 
For every additional Line ee eo es O O10 
HalfaColumn .. oe oo ee ee 200 
AColumn .. ee ee ee ee ee 400 
A Page ee ee ee ee oe ee 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with each Advertisement. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in proper position Adver- 
tisements for March should reach the Office 
NOT LATER THAN THE TWENTIETH 

of the Month. 


“MR. CHARLES MAGRATH 


A.R.C.M. (BASS). 
Address, 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


HOIRMASTER WANTED, 25 miles from 
London. Salary, £30. Address, S., Novello’s, Queen St., E.C, 
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TWELVE 


SHORT PIECES 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE 
IN THREE SETS 


COMPOSED BY 


C. HUBERT H. 


PARRY. 


First SET. 
No. 1. IDYLL. 
» 2. ROMANCE. 
3 CAPRICCIO. 
» 4 LULLABY. 


SECOND SET. 
No. 1. PRELUDE. 
ROMANCE. 
. CAPRICCIO. 
ENVOI. 


nd 


THIRD SET. 
No. 1. PREAMBLE. 
», 2 ROMANCE. 
» 3. CAPRICCIO. 
» 4. ENVOI. 





Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH SET. 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, 


PUBLISHED ON THE IST OF EVERY Montu. Price 14d. ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 2s. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW ror APRIL 
CONTAINS :— 





GENERAL NOTES. 

Report ON Music 1n TRAINING COLLEGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

MADRESFIELD COMPETITION PROGRAMME. 

ScuHoor Sicut SincinGc READER. IN BOTH NOTATIONS. 

Tue Lonpon ScHoot BoARD—VoICE PRODUCTION AND THE VOCAL 
Music Dispray. 

IsLtE oF MAN ComPETITIONS. 

A “Si1nc-up ” LEAGUE, 

ECCENTRICITIES OF EXAMINEES. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, 


THe APRIL NuMBER CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING MUSIC:— 





“A Sonc or May” (MaILiep). Unison Sonc. By BEETHOVEN. 
(Op. 52, No. 4.) 
“ EvENING.” TRIO FOR S.S.A. By FRANZ ABT. 


SPECIMEN TESTS FOR PupiL TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
EXERCISES IN CHANGE OF Key. 





Also, Extra Music SupPLEMENT, CONTAINING “SLEEP, BABY 
DEAR.” Junior Unison Song. By A. Scott Gatty. (No. 4o1, 
Novello’s School Songs. Price 1d.) 





The Music and Exercises can always be obtained separately. Price 14d. 





London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 





RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

immediately, for S. Croydon Wesleyan Church. Apply, by letter, 
with testimonials, to Mr. C. Von Berg, The Beeches, St. Augustine’s 
Avenue, S. Croydon. 


ME. C. H. MOODY, Organist and Choirmaster of 
Wigan Parish Church— formerly Acting-Organist and Master 
cf the Choristers of Wells Cathedral—Conductor, Wigan Choral 
Society, &c., is prepared to take HOLIDAY DUTY in France, 
Belgium, or Switzerland. Highest references as to ability and 
personal bearing. July or August. 











N ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, and CON. 
DUCTOR, of pot experience, is open to a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Would give Recitals if required in aid of Church expenses, 
Advertiser raised very large sums by these in previous appointments, 
Excellent testimonials. Address, R.A.M., Deacon’s Advertising 
Offices, Leadenhall Street, London. 


HURCH ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
desires APPOINTMENT in City or Suburbs. Communicant. 
Excellent testimonials. Please address, W. A., Novello, Ewer and Co. 


FIRST-CLASS Pianoforte, American Organ, and 
Harmonium TUNER and REPAIRER seeks LONDON 
ENGAGEMENT. Thorough practical knowledge of all actions, 
London and Provincial experience, either out-doors or management of 
workshop. E.H., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


ADY REQUIRES ENGAGEMENT in Music 
Business. Sight reader. Some experience. Would give time, 
Good references. Mona, Elliott Bros., Mill Lane, West Hampstead, 


)RGAN for SALE. Now in St. Thomas’s Church, 

Kendal. Two manuals and pedal. 23 speaking stops; 16-ft. on 

both manuals. Open and Bourdon on pedals. Apply, for particulars, 
to J. Smallwood Winder, Heathfield, Kendal. 














RGAN-HARMONIUM, in St. Botolph’s Church, 
Aldgate, London, for SALE, cheap. 10 sets reeds (contre- basse, 
Bourdon, bassoon, cor Anglais, flute, clarinet, hautbois, flageolet, 





musette, voix celestes), joux doux, tremolo, expression, fortes. Grand 
tone. Address, Organist. 
af 
SIX ITALIAN SONGS 
FOR A 
MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
1. Dolce Amor... ie .- Cavalli. 
2. Non dar pit pene . Alessandro Scarlatti. 
3. Fier Destin se Gasparini. 
4. L’ immago tua vezzosa. ee . Astorga. 
5. Danza fanciulla ° se - ae . Durante. 
6. La Pastorella  .. ae AP en +» ee Galuppi. 


ARRANGED, THE ENGLISH WORDS WRITTEN AND ADAPTED BY 


J. STAINER. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 








TWO ITALIAN SONGS 
(FROM THE ABOVE) 
MEZZ0-SOPRANO VOICE 


Wi1TH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANOFORTE AND 
VIOLIN OBBLIGATO 


1. Non dar pit pene ie . Alessandro Scarlatti. 
2. Fier Destin re me ee asparini, 


ARRANGED, THE ENGLISH WORDS WRITTEN AND ADAPTED BY 
J. STAINER. 


Price Two Shillings net. 








London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES 


JOSEPH BARNBY. 


246 Tunes, complete, in one Vol., 188 pp., Demy 8vo, Cloth. 











Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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f ARMONIUM (large). — 7 complete rows of 

reeds, 20 stops, all latest improvements, including pneumatic 
fortes, double touch, double piano, knee-swells, percussion action, &c., 
same as on Mustel Organ, FOR S Manufactured for owner by 


G. L. Baver. In perfect condition as new. Maker’s list price, 115 
guineas. Price 50 guineas cash. Apply, A. J. Cotton, 38, Gough Road, 
Birmingham. 





TOR SALE.—PIANO and MUSIC BUSINESS, 


established fifty years. Rising town in Midlands. Large tuning 
connection, shop, and dwelling-house, situate in best part of principal 
street. No opposition. Price, inclusive, about £900. Full particulars 
on application. Apply, Carmen, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
1, Berners Street, W. 


IANO, ORGAN, and GENERAL MUSIC 

WAREHOUSE BUSINESS, with Large Tuning and Repair- 

ing Connection, for SALE, in the West{of England. Thorough going 

concern—same hands for nearly 14 years. About £2,000 to take over. 

Premises on lease. Apply, A. B. S., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
1, Berners Street, W. 


ONDON, S.W., in rising Suburb.—TO BE SOLD, 
as a going concern, through owner's ill-health, a genuine 
PIANOFORTE, MUSIC, and CYCLE BUSINESS. The Premises, 
which are of commanding appearance, are situate on main road in 
good business thoroughfare on line of trams and near stations, com- 
rise spacious shop (well fitted), three reception rooms, five bedrooms, 
fethroom (h. and c.), kitchen, scullery, and usual domestic offices. 
Large workshop for cycle manufacturing, fitted with first-class 
machinery, held on lease of twenty-one years (of which eighteen years 
are unexpired) at an annual rental of £100. There isa great demand 
forthecycle business. Takings average {20 per week. Stock at valua- 
tion. Price for lease, goodwill, fixtures, and fittings, £800. For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. Philip Stock, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
349, Cold Harbour Lane, Brixtoa, S.W. 


“oo to buy, MUSIC of any description, 
in large or small quantities, for cash. Williamson, 441, 
Manchester Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

USICSELLERS (Home and Abroad), write for 


prospectus and particulars of our SOLE AGENCY for your 
Harmonic PuBLisHING Company, Wandsworth, London. 














district. 
Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

7, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 

of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, 
Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 
os. on Gon for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
rivate Sale. 





Terms on application. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO, 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


NICHOLSON AND CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Specifications and Estimates sent free. 
THE 


“ HARDCASTLE” 
Pianoforte Touch Regulator. 


FOR ADJUSTING THE TOUCH TO INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS, 
INVALUABLE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
IT IS SIMPLE IN MECHANISM, AND IN NO WAY 
ALTERS THE APPEARANCE OF THE PIANO. 














E TESTIMONIAL. 

Having had an opportunity of testing the merits of Mr. Hard- 
castle's Touch Regulator, I think it a very useful invention, certainly 
fulfilling all that its inventor claims——Max BLuME. 

“ Harrogate, November 11, 1897.” 





For terms apply to THe HarpcasTLe Toucn REGULATOR, 
11, Duke Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 





By Royat APPOINTMENT. 





NORMAN & BEARD, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


NORWICH AND LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1870), 
Have recently restored the following Organs :— 


BOMBAY CATHEDRAL; 
ST. PAUL’S, PADDINGTON; 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON; 
ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Estimates for New Organs or Reconstructions free. 





TESTIMONIAL FROM Dr, PEACE, or LiverPoot :— 
“ January 24, 1897. 

“'T have much pleasure in expressing my high opinion of the Organ 
you have erected in Trinity Presbyterian Church, Birkenhead. As 
regards its general quality of tone, the instrument possesses those 
characteristics which are always associated with high-class workman- 
ship, whilst the mechanical part of it is everything that the most 
exacting could wish. 

“So far as my experience with your work goes, I think it is decidedly 
one of the best instruments you havé built, and I think the congrega- 
tion has every reason to be congratulated on the possession of a really 
excellent specimen of genuine artistic Organ-building. 

“Yours very truly, 
“A. L. PEACE.” 


ADDRESS: 


NORMAN & BEARD, 


24, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone, 416, Bank. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


THE NEW ORGAN SEAT 
(By Royal Letters Patent) 

INVALUABLE TO ALL ORGAN PLAYERS. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES. 
USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LEADING ORGANISTS. 
A Book of Testimonials will shortly be published.) 


May be affixed to existing Seats without any altera- 
tion or expense. 











PRICE 258. EACH. CARRIAGE PAID. 





To BE OBTAINED, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, FROM 
THE ARCADE MUSIC COMPANY, READING; 


OR, DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE, 


MR. JOSEPH MEES, STOURBRIDGE. 
“ORGAN PRACTICE IN EXCELSIS.” 
HE “LIEBLICH” PEDAL REED ORGAN 
is absolutely indispensable for obtaining good manual and pedal 
execution “at home.”’ Low price. Wonderful value. Ed. Snell and 
Co., 54, Essex Road, Islington, N. 


PIANDEL, Bacu, GuILMANT, WELY, &c., can all 

be properly rendered on the “ LIEBLICH”’ and “ COLLEGE” 
Pedal Reed ORGANS. The only perfect instruments for home prac- 
tice. Ed. Snell and Co., Makers, 54, Essex Road, Islington, N. 


Now Ready. Price 3s. 6d. : 
RAMATIC AND MUSICAL LAW: Being a 
Digest of the Law relating to Theatres and Music Halls, and 
containing Chapters on Theatrical Contracts, Theatrical Music and 
Dancing, and Excise Licenses, Dramatic and Musical Copyright, &c. 
With an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament relating thereto 
and the Regulations of the London County Council and Lord Cham- 
berlain. By A. A. Stronc, LL.B. (London), Solicitor. Issued at 
The Eva Publishing Offices, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone, 2,634. 
Now Ready. Ontherst of each Month. 228 Cols. 2d.; Post-free, 34d. 
Musical OPINION and MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW. 150, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
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TO TEACHERS. 


EASTER HOLIDAY SESSION. 


THE NORMAL 
TEACHERS’ COURSE 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


A TWO WEEKS’ COURSE IN * 
TECHNIC AND METHOD OF PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS, 








Term begins Tuesday Morning, April 12, 1898; closes Saturday 
Evening, April 23. 

*,* The previous Sessions of the above course have been eminently 
successful, over 150 Pianoforte Teachers having attended. 

See statement by members of the musical profession who were in 
attendance. 


A. K. VIRGIL, 
Principal, Specialist in Pianoforte Technic, 
Assisted by Competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods 
employed. 
ALBERT BATE, Secretary (and Assistant Instructor). 
Send for Circular containing full particulars. 





The Pupils of the VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL will give Six Piano- 
forte Recitals during the Course. 





CLAVIER HALL, 
12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER (BritisH) Co., Lrp. 


A “A NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ALL CHU RCHES. 





Ready April 20. 


THE “BRISTOL” CHANT, 
ANTHEM, & SERVICE BOOK 


(In connection with the Brisror TuNE Book). 








1, The CHANT SECTION contains: 
PSALMS (Prayer Book and Bible version), Pointed for Chanting 
and set to many new and specially written Chants. CHANTS 
with Varied Accompaniments for Special Psalms. 


2, The SERVICE SECTION contains: 
The RESPONSES, &c. All Canticles for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, both in Chant and Service Form, in graded difficulty to 
suit all choirs. 


3. The ANTHEM SECTION contains: 
About 120 Special and Prize ANTHEMS and INTROITS, 
chiefly new and original compositions, 


Special Feature—HYMN ANTHEMS for Congregations. 


Music from the following Composers will appear in the work: Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Herbert Oakeley, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Sir Joseph Barnby (the late), Dr. Chas. Steggall, Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout, Dr. Chas. H. Lloyd, M.A., Dr. Chas. W. Pearce, Dr. Longhurst, 
Dr. Orlando Mansfield, Dr. Ferris Tozer, Samuel Reay, Esq., W. Clark 
Ainley, Esq., Mus. Bac., Rev. L. J. T. Darwall, M.A., Percy Jackman, 
Esq., Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Bac., Elliott Button, Esq., 
Ernest Nichol, Esq., Mus. Bac., F. C. Maker, Esq., and many others, 





Publisher and Proprietor— 


W. CROFTON HEMMONS, Brisrot, 


Of whom all information can be obtained. 





Each Section will be published separately and also combined with 
other sections, 


“A SHORT POSTLUDE in B fiat for ( Organ. 


Joun E,. Camppety. Price 1s., Post-free, from J. E. 
22, Vicarage Street, Hollinwood, Oldham. 


BY 





NEW WHITSUNTIDE MUSIC, &c. 


By CALEB SIMPER. 





*THE LORD ISIN HIS HOLY TEMPLE _. 3d, 
Every Choirmaster ao oy this very effective and ‘pleasing 
*EASY COMMUNION SERVICE in D. Complete .. +. 4d. 
*IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE. 4th1,000 .. 3d, 


New Anthem, Extremely expressive and appropriate. - 
“ Quite a little gem.’ 


*They shall mount up. 15th 1,000, oe ee 4d, 
“ Just the kind of music Choirs revel in.’ 
*Let God arise. 8th 1,000.. P we a os oh 
*Trust in Him always. 7th rt 000 ae oe as wis +. 4d, 
*His Name isexcellent. 7th 1,000... ae rig ee o<« 
*O send out Thy light. 5th 1,000 - ae es ee o* 90s 
The Day of Pentecost. 16th1,000_ .. ce ws ae +. 3d. 
If ye love Me. 13th 1,000 ee es Rte: 
Let not your heart be Gaetiel, “Iyth edition ay 3d, 
FLOWER SERVICES AND ANNIVERSARIES. 
N , [Pore Service. Six Pieces... . - 2d, 
0.1 Words only, 3s. 6d. per 100. 35th 1,000, 
N (*ANNIVERSARY SELECTION. Seven Pieces... «» 26 
0. 2. } Words only, 3s. 6d. per 100. 29th 1,000. 
N iad FLower Service. Six Pieces ne o oe 2d, 
0. 3- Words only, 3s. 6d. per 100, 11th 1,000. 
No. { *ANNIVERSARY SELECTION. Six Pieces and Anthem.. 2d, 
4: Words only, 3s. 6d. per 100, New. 5th ee 
*Break forth into joy. Anthem. 18th 1,000 - 4d. 
Selected fo or Choral Festival in St. Asaph’s C ‘Cathedral. 
Make a joyful noise. 32nd 1,000 ae in 
*I will feed My flock. 44th 1,000. ee Pr ée a . 
O how amiable. 6th 1,000 ‘ie “a o- 
Give glory to the Lord. 2znd edition.. * ka eo oo =& 


*New Macniricat AND NUNC DIMITTIS in D. 14thedition .. 4d, 
Partly in unison. Already a great favourite. 
Selected for Festival of North Connor Church Choral Union. 


Those marked (*) are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


THE ROLLING SEASONS 


A New Sacred Cantata. By Cates Simper. 


Price rs. 6d. net. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. net. 
Orchestral parts are published. 
The work occupies about thirty-five minutes in performance. 

From the Alderney Gazette: ‘‘ We strongly advise all organists and 
choirmasters to get it, for a more tuneful, melodious, and effective 
composition we have seldom heard. The whole of the Cantata was a 
treat to hear.” 

From the Belfast News Letter: ‘‘ An attractive and splendid little 
work; abounds in exquisite passages—exceedingly bright and tuneful. 
The Symphony i is a most charming number, the brass, the reeds, and 
strings in turn contributing to make quite a pretty tone-picture, The 
work was followed with great interest by the large audience, which 
frequently testified its approval with enthusiastic applause.” 


A NEW BOOK OF VOLUNTARIES. 


Price ts. 6d. net. 
Contains Seventeen useful, easy, and effective Pieces, written on two 
staves, with pedal part indicated. 
Sent Post-free for P.O. or stamps, 1s. 6d. 











London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: CLayton F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 





Very effective, and not difficult. 


EDWYN A. CLARE’S 
WHITSUNTIDE ANTHEMS. 





WHEN THE Day oF PENTECOST. 6th 1,000. a oe 96 
THE LorD REIGNETH. 5th 1,000 (Tonic Sol- fa, 2d. ) ee oe 90 
PraIsz THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM, 18th 1,000 oe ee oo 


Sung by 400 voices at Doncaster. 
PopuLtaR MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc DiMITTIS in D. 9th 1,000 
Full of vigour and flowing melody 
London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Co, 


COMPOSITIONS 


B. JACKSON, F.R.C.O., 


Organist of the People’s Palace, London. 








ORGAN — s. 

1. (a) Berceuse; (b) Abendlied (3rd Editio ory 2 
2, VARIATIONS ON A WELL- KNOWN HYMN “TUN 

(3rd Edition) oe wo 

(The tune “ St. Theodulph, ” usually sung to the hymn for 
PALM SUNDAY, “All glory, laud, and honour.”’) 

3. Marche Joyeuse (2nd Edition) oe oo os met #0 
4, MEDITATION (2nd Edition i a 2s 
(Extensively played at Organ Recitals, &c. ‘i 
Published by 
Cuares VINCENT, 9, Berners Street, London, W. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D., Canras. 





SERVICES. 
Two Settings of the Venite (in aaaree seunh No. 1 (in G), 
No.2(inA) .. “a Ke ° oe ee es 20. 
Te Deum in E “a oe re ee “a so 9 
Benedictus and Jubilate in ie on me és pee oo 90 
Magnificat and NuncdimittisinE ..  .. aCe. 
Cantateand DeusinE .. oe ee “e es oe ww 


Communion Service ‘na ne ws i ee 
Preces and Responses... ‘ 
Tonic Sol- fa. 


Magnificatand Nunc dimittisin F_ .. P ee “a oo Se 
A 4d 


” ” ” oe oe . 


” ” ” 











ANTHEMS, 
If we believe. Easter Anthem.. ke ‘a “a + 4 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa .. aa we ~~ . ee Fad. 
The Lord is my Shepherd ee oe << oe ‘ ee 90 
I was glad ‘es “ “se re oe ee ec 30. 
Ditto. Tonic Sol-fa .. pet " as ee a se 20 
FOUR PASTORAL vee SONGS. 
1, O’er silv'ry waters. Four voices .. ° oe ee «se 9s 
2. Day is dawning. Four voices ‘as wa re ua ee Sih 
3. Sing on, sweet bird. Four voices .. “<< é oe << Sa 
4. Lo! Autumn leaves .. oe #0 oe we ee ee 3d. 
ORGAN, 
Twelve Short Easy Pieces aa an e e. net 2s. od. 
Three Short Andantes .. ee ‘ . oe 9 28-00, 
LargoinE flat .. a «e ae ae ee ow Ie 
Minuetto os ee on we ee oe e wn 1668 
Ave Maria .. as “se a oe oe oo gp 38-60. 
London and New York: NoveELto, Rwen and Co. 





(Bas MUSIC by Sir Herbert OAKELEY. 


SIX ANTHEMS (Op. 14). 
addition of Latin text. 
WHO IS THIS THAT COMETH FROM EDOM? (Op. 26)—For 

Palm Sunday—which has been sung at Canterbury, York, St. 
Paul's, Winchester, Durham, Exeter, Bristol, Wells, Lichfield, 
Norwich, and Edinburgh Cathedrals, and at Westminster 
THE GLORY OF LEBANON (Op. 32). For Consecration, or re- 
opening of a Church 
nae HIM bag MAKETH THE SEVEN STARS AND 


N(O 
MORNING, COMMUNION, AND EVENING SERVICE rn Ertat 
Op. 9). 





Nos. 2 and 4 just re-published, with 


London: Scnorr and Co., Regent Street; 
or, apply to the Composer, Dover. 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 
HE TUNE BOOK, with the additional Tunes 
as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN, containing nearly 270 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian Tones; 
the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and Litany 





Tunes, &c. London and New York: NovELLo, EWER and Co. 
ird Thousand. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS in G. By ALrrep J. 
Dye. Price 4d. 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Fourth Thousand. ; 
AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in E flat. 
By WiuiaM S. Vinnina, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Price 3d. 
London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, 


ILL’ Ss “EASY VOLUNTARIES. —_ Messiah, i 
“ Judas,” “ Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Creation.” 1s, each book. 
London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, 


EW TUNES (7) for SCHOOL FESTIVALS, by 
Cates SIMPER, 5 Parsi Harris, R. H. Witson, &c. 
Music, 7s. per 100. Words, 2S. per 100, Special title-page for quan- 
tities. Send stamp for sample to Sunday School Union, 1, Piccadilly, 


Manchester. 
THE LITANY 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
HENRY HUDSON, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., &c. 
Price Threepence. Exceedingly effective. 
To be had from Mr. T. Witutas, 32, Great Portland Street, W.; 


or, from the Composer, at special terms, 36, Alexandra Road, South- 
Port. A specimen copy sent on application. 











. Se a Slee 


POPULAR FESTIVAL ANTHEMS 


E. A. SYDENHAM. 


THE LORD IS MY — «- (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) .. i 
GREAT IS THE LORD ( Ditto, rad.) .. ae 
O GIVE THANKS es € Ditto, rad) .. << on 
SING UNTO THE LORD :. ( Ditto, dd.) .. << & 


The above Anthems are especially suitable for Church Festivals. 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


EASTER EVE 


A SACRED SONG 
WITH VIOLIN AND ORGAN OBBLIGATO 
Words by CATHARINE ARMSTRONG 
MUSIC BY 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 
Two Shillings net. 
Keys, G, A (compass, C to E), B flat, and C. 
London: PATERSON and Sons, 26, Castle Street, Berners Street, W. 


veiiineall 








FOR LENT. 
WO SETTINGS of the BENEDICITE, OMNIA 
. OPERA. One in Key of E and one in Key of F. Price Twopence 
a Also, the STORY OF THE CROSS. Price Twopence. 
By E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. 
London and New York: NovE.LLo, Ewer and Co, 








NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 
A SERIES of ORGAN PIECES, by W. Wo tstTen- 
HOLME, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
No. 1. Scherzo in F ee oe «a 10666. 
» 2 Preludein A flat and Allegretto i in F ‘ ce. 2. 


Other numbers will be published shortly. 
London and New York: NOVELLO, Ew ER and Co. 
ANTHEMS and SERVICES. —SECOND. HAND 
COPIES REQUIRED of good standard ANTHEMS and 
SERVICES. Single copies or any number bought if in good con- 
dition. F. B.C. » Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


ASSOCKS, BLACK and COLOURED, tailor- 
made Surplices, Stoles, Altar Linen, Bags. Priest's wife has 

large stock ready. Cassocks and Surplices cut and placed for making. 

Apply, letter only, Surplice, 6, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WEBER’S PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
« TO HARMONY. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. 
London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
“ Warwickite,” 


TO COMPOSERS. bi nce 
London. 
THE WARWICK PRESS, LimirTep, 


6, Warwick Mansions, Warwick Court, 
Ho.zorn, Lonpon, W.C. 
Works: Walworth, S.E. 
Weinvite correspondence from Composers 
with view to publication of their works. 
Composers’ MSS. revised and prepared for 
Press. Low prices for Printing. 














No. 1067, Holborn. 


Music PRINTERS, 
Music PUBLISHERS 
(Wholesale). 





Just Published. 8vo. 3d. 


THREE MERRY FISHERS 


Humorous Part-Song for s.A.T.B, 


W. W. PEARSON, 


Composer of “ Three Doughtie Men.” 


London and New York: NoveLio, Ewer and Co, 


WILLIAM J. YOUNG’S 
POPULAR PART-SONGS ror S.A.T.B. 








Gaily thro’ the greenwood .. wa oe «- 56ththousand 2d. 

Ditto, Duet for devel an - e. and an ad. 
A Happy New Year .. «s xe e. 5th ee 3d. 
Songs of praise the angels sang Sth a 3d. 
Fairy Revels, 13th thousand; England’ s Glory.. - 8th ,, each 3d. 
Anglia! land of the brave .. ee ee and s 3d. 


Blow, ye balmy breezes, blow ‘ me 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
ComMPOSER, 51, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ENEDICTUS and AGNUS DEI (intended to 
complete Aldrich in G), By A. T. Froacatt, Mus.D., T.C.L, 
Price Twopence. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


HUMOROUS PART- SONG FOR S.A.T.B. 
OM, THE PIPER’S SON. By A. Ben ALLEN 
Composer of “ Dickory, dickory, dock.” Price 3d. 








London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Co, 
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NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 


Fust Published. 
WHEN THE SABBATH WAS PAST 


COMPOSED BY 





MYLES B. FOSTER. 





Price Three-Halfpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence, 





ALLELUIA! NOW IS CHRIST RISEN 


COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 





Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


Above all praise and all majesty... 
*Alleluia! now is Christ risen 
*All men, all things .. 
As Christ was raised 
*As it began to dawn.. 
As it began to dawn ee 
*As Moses lifted up the serpent a 
As we have borne .. ae 
At the Lamb’s high feast . oe 
At the Sepulchre we 
*Awake, thou that sleepest.. 


*Awake up, my glory.. oo 
Awake up, my glory.. es ee 
Awake up, my glory.. ee ee 


Be glad, O ye righteous - 
*Behold, the Angel of the Lord 


*Behold the Lamb—All glory to the Lamb 


*Blessed be the God and Father .. 
Blessed be Thou oe 
Blessing and glory . 

*Blessing, glory aie 
Break forth into joy.. oo 

*Break forth into joy o 

*Break forth into joy ee 

*Break forth into joy 

*Christ being raised from the dead 
Christ being raised from the dead 
Christ both died and rose .. oe 
Christ is risen oe 


Christ is risen as ae oe 
Christ is risen we oe ee 
*Christ is risen ee 


*Christ is risen Ps * oe 
*Christ our Passover ee oe 
Christ our Passover.. 
Christ our Passover. . 
*Christ our Passover ; 
*Christ the Lord is risen to- day oe 
Come, ye faithful .. oe 
For it became Him .. +0 
For us the Christ .. 
*From Thy love asa Father 
Give thanks unto God 
God hath appointed a day.. 
God, Who is rich in a oe 
*Hallelujah! a ‘ 
Hallelujah! Christ i is risen 
*Hearken unto Me .. 
*Heisrisen .. 
I declare to you the “Gospel 
*If we believe that Jesus died . 
If we believe that Jesus died 
If yethen berisen .. oe 
*I heard a great voice 
I will alway give thanks 
*I will alway give thanks .. 
*I will go unto the Altar of God ; 
I will greatly rejoice ae 
41 will magnify Thee oe 
I will magnify Thee - ee 
*I will mention a ° 
I will sing of Thy power oe 
*I will sing of Thy power .. es 
poe Christ is risen to- nel oe 
et God arise "i 





I HEARD A GREAT VOICE 


GERARD F. COBB. 





Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





I WILL GO UNTO THE ALTAR OF 


GOD 


COMPOSED BY 


CUTHBERT HARRIS. 





Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





.» Mendelssohn 
~ .. T. Adams 
‘ Mendelssohn 
.G. A. Macfarren 
M. B. Foster 

C. Vincent 

F. Gostelow 


HA W. Wareing 
oo . Stainer 
oe ee ‘ Barnby 
oe ..B. Haynes 

M. Wise 
oe -. H. Smart 
oe .. B. Tours 

Spohr 
S.S. Wesley 


. J. Barnby 


Ss Coleridge- Taylor 


.. T.R. Prentice 


Gab: J. Aitken 
J 


. J. V. Roberts 
° ee . Goss 
. -E. V. Hall 
i A Macfarren 

B. Tours 
v0 ““E. V. Hall 
- E. V. Hall 
/“ . Ov Riog 

Ch. Gounod 

Ch, Gounod 
rs Spohr 
ai .. B, Tours 
e» G.M. Garrett 
oe -» Handel 
‘6 B. Steane 
ae M. B. Foster 
H. Gadsby 


A. C. Cruickshank 


ee _J. Goss 
. G. A. Macfarren 
ce J. Naylor 


i) (GL. Cobb 3 


. B. Calkin 
ip Clarke-Whitfeld 
Harris 


Cc. 
“Ww. ‘A. C. Cruickshank 


ee J. B. Calkin 
+6 B. L. Selby 
A. Sullivan 

M. Greene 

A. Sullivan 

O. King 4 
M. Greene 


14d. 
mi 


a6: 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


Lord, before Thy footstool bending Spohr 
Lord Christ ! when Thou hadst overcome Haydn 

| *Lord, Thy arm hath been — Spohr 
*Lo, the winter ispast .. B. ‘Pessheothes 
Lo, the winter is past oe oe H. Gadsby 
Magnify His Name .. ; . G. C. Martin 
My beloved spake H. Purcell 
My heart was glad .. A. Carnall 
Not unto us, O Lord H. Gadsby 
*Not unto us, O Lord os sy A. Walmisley 
*Now is Christ risen.. ee oe se oe G. B. Allen 
*Now is Christ risen. ee a6 J. E. West 
.- H. Lahee 


*Now on the first day of the week e os 
Oclap yourhands .. ° *e 
*O clap your hands .. 


M 
. J. Stainer 6d 
‘i. 


Oclap yourhands .. oe oe ‘. E.H. Thorne 64. 
O clap yourhands .. oe ee oe -» T.T. Trimnell 3d. 
*O come, let us sing .. oe Se eo .»  M.B. Foster 3d. 
*O give thanks aie ee + oe ae er .Goss 3d. 
O give thanks F ¥e oe we S.S. Wesley 4d. 
| *On the first day of the week ee ee ee E. M. Lott i . 
| Open to me the gates a6 “e ee ne «» F,Adlam 4d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. oo Spohr 2d. 
Praise Jehovah oe i we oe oo Sienduaghe 4d. 
*Rejoice in the Lord re ae ne a B. Calkin 3d. 
*Rejoice in the Lord - us es ne G. J. Elvey r4d. 
Rejoice in the Lord se = ee ee G.C. Martin 6d. 
Rejoice, O ye people we “e os Mendelssohn 14d, 
*Sing praises unto the Lord om .. W.A.C. Cruickshank 14d. 
*Sing praises unto the Lord oa ae oe Ch. Gounod 6d, 
Singtothe Lord .. ie ee ee .- Mendelssohn 8d. 
Thanks be to God .. oe ae we .. J. W.Gritton 3d. 
The Day of Resurrection .. es oe *e E. V. Hall 3d. 
*The end of the Sabbath .. ee oe oe A. Carnall > 
*The first day of the week.. ee oe eo .. B. Steane 3d. 
The Lord hath brought us v6 ee .. E.H. Thorne 3d. 
*The Lord hath done great things oe oe .» H. Smart 4d. 
*The Lordis King .. ..  «. ee oe J. Pittman 14 
*The Lordis King .. se 2 oe .. T.T. Trimnell 4d. 
ce ae Taylor 3d 





The Lord is my strength .. ° 


*The Lord is my strength .. Monk 


ve V. Novello 


*The Lord is my strength . v's 
° .. H. Smart 


*The Lord is my strength . ° 
*The Lordisrisen .. ee . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


G. M. Garrett 4 


*The strain praise oi oe ‘ oe * Sullivan 14d. 
*The strife is o’er .. ee oe . B.Steane 14d. 
*They have taken sti my ‘Lord .. we! Se ae Stainer 14d. 
This is the day un - “ ee Cooke 3d. 
This is the day oe oo oe oe E. V. Hall 4d. 
This is the day re ; ae ].G.A. Macfarren 2d. 
This is the day oe we - oe ..A, W. Marchant 3d. 
*This is the day oe ee eas ° .» J. Sewell 2d. 
This is the day we e . Turle 3d. 
When Christ, Who i is our life, shall appear «» J. V. Roberts 2d. 
When my soul fainted within me ae oe J. F. Bridge 14d. 
*When the Sabbath was past... re ‘ M. B. Foster 14d. 
*Who is like unto Thee? .. ° oe oe A. Sullivan 6d. 
*Why rage fiercely the heathen? . oe or Mendelssohn 6d. 
Why seek ye the living ? ia ‘- A. Alexander 3d. 
Why seek ye the living ? (Two- part) ‘ia as M. B. Foster 3d. 
Why seek ye the living? .. ve oe P E. oe Hopkins 14d. 
Why seek ye the living? . . ins ae F. Peel 4d. 
Worthy the Lamb— ‘Hallelujah. oe ee .. Crotch 34d. 
*Worthy is the Lamb +. oe )=6hee)~CdSd F. Barnett 14d. 
| *Worthy is the Lamb ac z ae ..» Handel 2d. 


Attias wail thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., 14d., and 2d. each. 











SOPR. 
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HYMNS FOR EASTER. 


J. BARNBY. Curist THE LorD Is RISEN TO-DAY oo we TA. 


W. T. BEST. Jesus CuRIsTIS RISEN .. es eo = wes 3 
Dr. IONS. Jesus CuRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY ee ee oo Md. 
J. B. CALKIN. Licut’s GLITT’RING MORN BEDECKS ..«. ‘ad. 
V. NOVELLO. Jesus CuRISTISRISEN TO-DAY... .. «. Id. 





Ninz Hymns witH Tunes From “THE HYMNARY” oe AG 


Christ the Lord is risen to-day .. -. G. J. Elvey. 
Far be sorrow, tears, and sighing .. C, Steggall. 
Welcome, happy morning! age to age shall say 


A, Sullivan, 
Come, ye faithful, raise the strain .. A. Sullivan. 
At the Lamb's high feast we sing German. 
The day of Resurrection .. - H. Smart. 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day Ch. Gounod. 
O Blessed Trinity .. aa -.Old Melody. 
Soon the fiery sun ascending .. +e German, 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER. 


Rev. T. HELMORE. Carovsror EASTER-TIDE. Words, 14d.; 
Melody, 6d... pen “a ee oe .» Vocal score Is, 








J.T. FIELD. Four Easter Carots = ‘ os ee 20 


The Crown is on the Victor's brow. 
Christ is risen! 

Welcome, happy morning. 

Easter flowers are blooming bright. 


E.G.MONK. SING THE BATTLE SHARP AND GLORIOUS. Carol 14d. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


EASTER HYMN 


(MANE PRIMA SABBATI) 
SET TO MUSIC FOR 


SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
(OR ORGAN) 
BY 
GEORGE J. BENNETT. 


Composed for the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 1895. 





Price One Shilling. 
London and New York: Novet_Lo, Ewer and Co, 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 
(DE PAQUES) 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


F. A. W. DOCKER. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Full Score, 40s. ; Orchestral Parts, 31s. 











London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


RIDE ON! RIDE ON IN MAJESTY 
HYMN FOR PASSION SUNDAY 


Words by the Very Rev. DEAN MILMAN 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 


Price Three-Halfpence. 





London and New York: NovEtio, Ewer and Co. 





Now ready. F'cap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
HE RIGHTLY-PRODUCED VOICE. By E. 
DAVIDSON PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon. A theory based on 
facts—Falsetto; its true nature and how it may be transformed.—The 
fundamental error in the training of men’s voices.—Unique experi- 
ments and startling results.—The chest register in women's and boys’ 
Voices.—Decay of voice in singers; its unsuspected cause.—The old 
Italian method and the training of tenors. May be obtained from the 
AvutHor, 2, Highwood Road, Upper Holloway, N.; or from JosepH 
Wi.tiams, 32, Great Portland Street, W. 


New Anthems for Whitsuntide. 


In the Press. 


SPIRIT OF MERCY AND TRUTH 


COMPOSED BY 
B. LUARD SELBY. 
Price Three-Halfpence 
THE GLORY OF THE GOD OF ISRAEL 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Threepence. 











Just Published. 
EYE HATH NOT SEEN 
(Four-PART SETTING) 
COMPOSED BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 





Recently Published. 


I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFORTLESS 


COMPOSED BY . 


BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Twopence. Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


IF I GO NOT AWAY 


COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


IF YE LOVE ME 
COMPOSED BY 


BRUCE STEANE. 


Price Twopence. 


BEHOLD, I SEND THE PROMISE OF 
MY FATHER 
COMPOSED BY 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


Price Fourpence. 


LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED 


For Dousie CuHorus (UNACCOMPANIED) 
COMPOSED BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


Price Threepence. 














Four-part Arrangement (with Organ Accompaniment), Threepence. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 








New Anthems for Trinitytide. 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


FinaL Cuorus FrRoM “THE LicHT oF LiFe” 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Price Threepence. 


O JOYFUL LIGHT 


COMPOSED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Price Fourpence. 








I AM ALPHA AND OMEGA 
COMPOSED BY 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
Price Threepence. 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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Just Published. 





THE 


CATHEDRAL 
Prayer Book and Psalter 


(WITH WELSH WORDS). 





No. 5. THE PSALTER, WITH CANTICLES AND 
‘PROPER PSALMS, 
Chants, 
Prayer, &c. 


set to appropriate 


with Morning and Evening 


DEMY 8vo, CLOTH, 2s. 6d. 





Tonic Sou-FA EpIrTIon, in the Press. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 





Now Ready. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
HYMN-BOOK 


CoMPILED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
BY THE 


REV. JOHN TROUTBECK, D.D. 


Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, and Precentor of Westminster. 
WITH TUNES 


CoMPILED AND ARRANGED UNDER THE MUSICAL EDITORSHIP OF 


FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
MUS. DOC., 
Organist and Master of the Choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
Gresham Professor of Music. 


Containing all the best known and most popular tunes, in addition 


to upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED NEW TUNES 


now published for the first time, many having been written expressly 
for the work by Barney, BRIDGE, Cowen, Mytes B, Foster, 
Garrett, Gounop, MACKENZIE, Martin, Mavunper, W. iH. Monk, 
Parry, STAINER, Tours, West, "and others. 





Demy 8vo, cloth. Price Four Shillings. 
Hymns only, Price One Shilling. 





London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 








Just Published. 





THREE PIECES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


1. PRELUDE rn F minor. 

2. ROMANCE rn A Fiat. 

3. ETUDE in F. 
COMPOSED BY 


A. ARENSKY. 


(Op. 42.) 


Price Two Shillings each. 





In the Press. 


OLD MAY-DAY 


CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 





THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 





London and New York: NovEtto, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published. 


SUITE 


FOR 


AND PIANOFORTE 


1. VALSE. 

2. SOUVENIR. 

3. GIPSY DANCE. 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


Price Three Shillings. 





VIOLIN 


London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 





Just Pr Published. 


VICTORIA 


PRIZE MADRIGAL* 
FOR FIVE VOICES, S.S.A.T.B. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
ALFRED AUSTIN, Esg. (Poet Laureate) 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
PHILIP ARMES. 


Price Fourpence. 





London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
Just Published. 


SIX EASY PIECES 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
MAX OESTEN. 
(Op. 201.) 
IN TWO BOOKS. 








Book II. 
1. Morning Song. 4. Full moon in the mountains. 
2. Siciliano. 5. Legend of the Rhine. 


3. The Beggar Child. 6. Gavotte. 
Price Two Shillings each Book. 


Book I. 








London and New York: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 


Second | Edition. 


CURRENT. METHODS 
TRAINING BOYS’ VOICES 


An ESSAY WRITTEN FOR _, cnc Cuorr GuILD 


G. EDWARD STUBBS, M.A., 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity Parish, N.Y. 
Price One Shilling net. 














London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 


London and New York: Nove._o, Ewer and Co. 


* First, or Molineux Prize, and the Madrigal Society's Medal in 1897. 
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The 61st Anniversary of the Queen’s Reign, 
JUNE, 1898. 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC. 


THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE 
CuHoravL BaLtap 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Price 1s. 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 
String Parts, 8s.6d. Wind Parts (for Full or Small Orchestra) 
and Full Score, MS. 


THE FLAG OF ENGLAND 
For Sepune Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra 
FREDERICK BRIDGE. 
Price 1s. 6d. ; Tous Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100. 
String Parts, 4s. 6d. Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


VICTORIA; or, THE BARD’S PROPHECY 
For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra 
By G. F. HUNTLEY. 
Price 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 15s. per 100. 
Orchestral Parts and Full Score, MS. 


THE QUEEN’S SONG 
By EATON FANING. 
Price 4d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. Words only, 3s. per 100. 
String Parts, 2s. Wind Parts, 5s. 
Military Band Arrangement, by Dan Goprrey, Jun., 7s. 6d, 


VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN 
By JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. Words only, 3s. per 100. 
String Parts, 1s. Wind Parts, 2s. 3d. 


ALL HAIL THE GLORIOUS REIGN 
By F. H. COWEN. 
Price 4d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. Words only, 3s. per 100. 
String Parts, 2s. Wind Parts, 6s. 


THE QUEEN! GOD BLESS HER 
By MYLES B. FOSTER. 
Price 14d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, rd. Words only, 3s. per 100. 
Male Voice Arrangement (A.T.B.B.), 3d. 


























d 
THE Empire FxaG. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) A.C. Mackenzie o 1 
ENGLAND. (Tonic Sol-fa, 1d.) .L. Hatton o 3 
Ye MARINERS OF ENGLAND. (Tonic ‘Sol- fa. 14d. ) H.H. Pierson o 6 
Chorus Parts, 6d.; Orchestral Parts, 5s. 6d. 
HuRRAH FOR MERRY ENGLAND. Solo, with Chorus. (Tonic 
Sol-fa, 1d.) .. H.H. Pierson o 14 
HuRRAH FOR MERRY ENGLAND. s. ‘A. 7 B. ‘(Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) 
Francesco Berger o 1} 
..J.F. Bridge o 2 


HurrAu! Hurrau! FoR ENGLAND ee 
‘ as P.ARMES 0 4 


VicToRIA .. 





SCHOOL SONGS. 
For s.s.A. (Sol-fa, 14d.) Eaton Faning 0 3 
For s.a. (Sol-fa, 1d.) Joseph Barnby o 1 
For s.s.A. (Sol-fa, 14d.) 
F. HH. Cowen 0 3 
For Solo and Three-part 
s ee Pe .. Myles B. Foster o 14 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1d.) .. J. L. Hatton o 
For s.s.a. (Tonic Sol-fa, 1d.) 
H.H. Pierson o 2 
Thomas Facer o 1 


THE QUEEN’S SONG, 
VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN. 
ALL HAIL THE GLORIOUS REIGN. 


THE QueEN! Gop BLESS HER. 
Chorus (s.S.A.) 
ENGLAND. For s.s.a. 
HURRAH FOR MERRY ENGLAND, 


(Two-part Song.) 
UNISON SONGS. 

THe Union Jack. (Action Song) 

*QUEEN OF THE Sixty YEARS, 


*Sons OF BRITAIN. 


A.R. Gaul o 6 
A. M. Wakefield, With 


Two-part Chorus .. os ee ee o 4 
*HURRAH FOR ENGLAND ee ee 1. W.W. Pearson o 1 
*OLp ENGLAND's HEROES.. .. we . Rev. W. J. Foxell o 14 
*NEPTUNE AND BRITANNIA .. ee - Rev. W. J. Foxell o 14 


For other Patriotic School Songs, see Novello’ 's Catalogue and Lists. 


+,* The Pieces marked * are issued in Staff Notation and Tonic Sol fa 
combined, 


IMPERIAL MARCH 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Pianoforte Arrangement, 2s. Organ Arrangement, 2s. 
String Parts, 2s. Wind Parts, 7s. Military Band Arrangement, gs. 


VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN 
MARCH 
Founded on themes from Baknsy’s popular National Song 
By J. E. WES 
Pianoforte Arrangement, 2s. Organ Arrangement, 2s. 
String Parts, 2s. Wind Parts, 6s. Military Band Arrangement, 9s. 


OUR QUEEN 
Quick MArcH 
By H. M. HIGGS. 
Pianoforte Arrangement, 2s. 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra, 2s. 
Wind Parts, 5s.3d. FullScore,MS. Military Band Arrangement, 5s. 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewsr and Co. 

















TWENTY-FOUR 


SONGS FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
NORMAN GALE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


GERARD F. COBB. 


(Op. 35.) 
IN TWO BOOKS, 
Boox I. F Book II, 
A change wanted, A Protest. 
Bedfordshire. A Thief. 
Bessie. Auntie Nell. 
Carrying Angela. Aunt Jan. 


Cradle Song. 

Fairies in Faces. 

Lost Labour. 

Mustard and Cress, 
Off to Africa. 

The ’Logical Gardens. 
The Swan. 

The Walls of Jericho. 


| 
Late for Tea. | 
Off to the Sea. | 
Out early. 
Silver Sammy. 

The bad Boy. | 
The Violin. 

Tim’s Grace. | 
Tubbing. 


PREFACE. 

The words of these Four-and-Twenty little Songs have been selected 
from Mr. Norman Gale’s delightful volume of Children’s Poems. A 
few modifications of the original text have been made in order to 
facilitate their musical rendering. 

Though in the first instance, no doubt, the songs will be mainly 
sung to children rather than by them, the Composer’s aim has been to 
observe such conditions in his settings as to make it easy for children 
to join in singing them themselves. With this object he has 
endeavoured to furnish simple, rhythmical melodies of a suitable 
compass, and it will be found that in the case of sixteen out of the 
twenty-four songs the vocal range is confined to the octave, whilst in 
only three instances does it exceed nine notes. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 


London and New York: NovELto, Ewer and Co. 


G. RICORDI AND CO. 


Best Italian MANDOLINES (Vinaccia, Salvino, &c.). 
Best Italian VIOLINS (Stradivarius Model). 
Best Italian STRINGS. 
Best Italian PLECTRUMS. 


PRICE LIST MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO G. RICORDI AND CO. 


RICORDI’S “SPECIAL” EDITION 
Or VOCAL TUTORS, SOLFEGGI, anv EXERCISES, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment (Full Music Size), as used at the 
Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy of Music, the Guildhall 
School of Music, and by all the leading Professors of Singing. 





Net Price 
Vol s. d. 
1. G. NAVA. —Elementary Solfeggi for Medium Voice. BookI. 1 6 
2. —— Elementary Solfeggi for Medium Voice. BookII. .. 1 6 
3. —— Elementary Solfeggi for Medium Voice. BookIII. .. 1 6 
4. —— Twenty-four Solfeggi for Contralto and Bass. BookI 1 6 
5. —— Twenty-four Solfeggi for Contralto and Bass. Book II. 1 6 
6. —— Twenty-four Solfeggi for Contraltoand Bass. Complete 2 6 
7. —— Twenty-four Solfeggi for Mezzo-Sop. and Bar. BookI. 1 6 
8. —— Twenty-four Solfeggi for Mezzo-Sop.and Bar. Book II. 1 6 
9. — a Solfeggi for Mezzo- aapnane ann Baritone. 
10, F. LAMPERTI. —Daily Exercises Io 

11. —— First Lessons in Singing for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. Book . 1 6 

12. —— First Lessons in Siaging for ‘Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. Book II. 1 6 

13. —— First Lessons in Singing for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. Complete 2 6 

14. G. NAVA.—Fifty-one Progressive Melodies for Soprano or 
Tenor (Op. 38). Book I. 1 6 

15. —— Fifty-one Progressive Melodies for Soprano or “Tenor . 

(Op. 38). Book II. t 6 

16. —— Fifty-one Progressive “Melodies for Soprano or Tenor 
(Op. 38). Complete .. ee 9 G 
17. N. VACCAJ.—Practical Method of Italian Singing .. 1 6 

18. G. NAVA.—Practical Method of Vocalisation for Bass « or 
Baritone 2 6 
19. —— Elements of Vocalisation for Soprano or Tenor. « 26 
20. G. CONCONE.—Fifty Singing Lessons for Medium Voice.. 1 0 
21. —— Forty Singing Lessons for Bass or Baritone .. ee I 0 
22. —— Forty Singing Lessons for Contralto .. ee Pee ee 


May be had of all Musicsellers, and of 
G. Ricorpi and Co., 265, Regent Street, London, W. 
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In the Press. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC 
WALTZES 
1, ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO (E minor). 
2. TEMPO DI VALSE (A major). 


3. ANDANTE CON SENTIMENTO (E major). 
4. ALLEGRO FURIOSO (E minor) 





COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(OP. 22.) 





Pianoforte Solo... oe oe . 2s. 6d. 
Violin and Pianoforte oo we we 38 00, 

+ String Parts for full or small Orchestra +. 6s. od. 
Wind Parts (in the Press), Full Score, MS. 





London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, 


DON JUAN’S SERENADE 
SONG FOR A BARITONE OR BASS VOICE 


With Accompaniment for the Pianoforte 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


A. TOLSTOI 
(English Translation by Lapy MAcFarREN) 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published. 


TOCCATA & FUGUE in E MAJOR 
(CONCERTATA) 


COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH. 


Price Two Shillings. 











The above piece has been selected as a test for the forthcoming 
Fellowship Examination of the Royal College of Organists. It is 
also published in the Keyof C major in Book VIII. of the Organ 
Works of J. S. Bach, edited by J. F. Bripce and James Hiccs, 

London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


Just Published. 


LOVE THEE? 
SONG 
FOR A MEDIUM VOICE 
The words written by THomas Moore 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


D. PUGHE-EVANS. 


Price Two Shillings. 














London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





Just Published, 


CUPID'S WAY 
SONG 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR 
The words written by Eowarp OxENFORD 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


D. PUGHE-EVANS. 


Price Two Shillings. 








London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


A PLAIN AND HANDY GUIDE 


TO THE 
STORY, CHARACTERS, SYMBOLISM, MUSIC & ACTIONS 


WAGNER'S NIBELUNGEN RING 


“THE EPIC OF SOUNDS” 


BY 


FREDA WINWORTH. 





Professor EBENEZER Prout writes: “It gives the best, simplest, 
and clearest outline I have yet seen of the poem of the ‘ Ring.’’ 
The Musical Times says: “It is just the kind of résumé that 
Wagnerian pilgrims . . . should put into their pockets ” 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: SIMPKIN and Co. 
THE LEGEND OF THE 
WOOD 
A JUVENILE OPERETTA IN ONE ACT 
FOR UNISON SINGING 
VERSE BY 


Maup BaLpwIck 
COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Price Sixpence. Words, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Just Published. 


IN DREAMLAND 
SONG 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
MAUD PHILP 


ERNEST FORD. 


In B flat and:-D, Price Two Shillings each. 

















London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


TOILERS OF THE DEEP 
CANTATA 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


Verse By JAMES STRANG 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION AND CHoruS—“ Toiling and toss'd on the restless sea.” 
CRADLE Sonc—‘ Come, my baby, come away.” 
Cxuorus—“ Oh, ho! for the winds that blow.” 
BaLtap—“ A mermaid dwelt in days of old.” 
Trio— The twilight grey is falling.” 
Sonc—"O manly hearts that brave the sea.” 
Cuorus— Dark and darker grows the night.” 
Cuorus—“ A prayer for those at sea.” 
INTERMEZZO—" Break of day.” 
DuetT—“ Through golden mists of morn.” 
CRADLE Sonc—No, 2. 
Cxuorus—“ Now let songs of gladness rise.” 








“ This charming work bears all the best marks of the composer's 
characteristically graceful style. The libretto is of a high order of 
merit, and worth the music, which from first to last is attractive and 
without a dull page.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. . 

“Mr. Gaul has written nothing finer, nor more melodious and 
captivating in this branch of composition. Taking the Cantata as a 
whole, it is a delightful work, replete with artistic workmanship.”— 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Words, Five Shillings per hundred. 





London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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THE MUSIC TO J. M. BARRIE’S 


THE LITTLE MINISTER 


Composed for the production of the Play at the Haymarket Theatre, 
ovember, 1897 


A. C. MACKENZIE. 


(Op. 57.) 


THREE DANCES 


(ENTR’ACTES) 








1, LILT. 2. PASTORAL DANCE. 3. ECOSSAISE. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 
Military Band Arrangement (in the Press). 


THE OVERTURE 


Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the Composer. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Will be Published immediately, 
THE SONGS 
DON GIOVANNI 


COMPOSED BY 
MOZART. 
EDITED, WITH MARKS OF EXPRESSION AND PHRASING 


BY 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 














PREFACE, 


Mozart's keen appreciation of the subtleties of the words he set to 
music is often so evident that, without a thorough understanding of 
their significance, it would be impossible to sing the music—to the 
spirit of which the words are closely allied—in strict accordance with 
the composer's intention. 

With a view to meeting this difficulty a special English version has 
been adapted, to express, as nearly as possible, the Jiteral meaning 
of the original Italian text. 

_In these translations no attempt has been made at versification, and 
they do not claim any literary merit, but they may be used in singing 
the songs, if desired. 

In any case they will prove valuable to singers who are not familiar 
with the Italian language. 





Just Published. 





Accepted for performance at Cincinnati, Boston, Springfield, 
and Worcester, U.S.A. 





THE 


Legend of St. Christopher 


A DRAMATIC ORATORIO 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The alterations, cadences, &c., added in small type over the original 
music, are used by many eminent artists. The Editor, however, does | 


not hold himself responsible for them, and leaves their adoption or | 5474 


rejection to the taste and discretion of the singer. 





BOOK 1. 
Soprano (Donna Anna and Donna Elvira), 
1,NON MI DIR. _ 2. MI TRADI. 
BOOK 2. 
Soprano (Zerlina). 
2. BATTI, BATTI,O BEL MASETTO., 
BOOK 3. 
TENOR (Don Ottavio). 
1. IL MIO TESORO. 2. DALLA SUA PACE. 
BOOK 4, 
BaRITONE AND Bass (Don Giovanni and Leporello). 
1. DEH, VIENI ALLA FINESTRA. 
2. FIN CH’HAN DAL VINO. 
3. MADAMINA. 


1, VEDRAI CARINO. 


Price Two Shillings each Book. 





London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co, 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, ORCHESTRA, AND ORGAN 


THE VERSE BY 


ISABELLA PARKER 


THE MUSIC BY 


HORATIO PARKER. 


(Op. 43-) 





Price Five Shillings. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 





(No. 54. Novello, Ewer and Co.’s Music Primers and Educational 
Series. Edited by Sir Jonn Starner and Dr. C, HuBert H. Parry.) 


SONATA FORM 
W. H. HADOW. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
In paper boards, Three Shillings. 








London and New York: NovettLo, Ewer and Co. 


GAVOTTE IN E 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 


G. J. ELVEY. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 








London and New York: NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 


*RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 
Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 





Edition Net. 
No. ae 
5471 Boox I. FIRST POSITION. Elementary Studies in 
the most practicable major keys .. we “a Pe 
FIRST POSITION. Moreadvanced Studies 
in major and minor keys. Easy double- 
5472 Book II. stopping. Enharmonic change. 
HALF POSITION. Changing from Ist to 
Half Position .. oe ee oe ee 
(FIRST POSITION. Chords and easy Ar- 
peggios. Chromatic passages. 
5473 Book IIl.- SECOND POSITION. Changing from rst 
o 2nd Position 6 


Book IV. THIRD POSITION. Changing between Ist 
and 3rd Positions. Portamento and Tremolo ae 
FOURTH POSITION. Changing betwee 
Boox V./ the rst and 4th Positions. 
‘ ‘| FIFTH POSITION. Changing between the 
1st and 5th Positions aa aa aa 
SIXTH POSITION. Changing between the 
Boox VI.4 Ist and 6th Positions. ’ 
*) SEVENTH POSITION. Changing between 
( the 1st and 7th Positions aa ae 
“ Helps to smooth the road of the violin student by providing him 
with studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin 
school, and which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and 
Handel, calculated to improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity 
of the pupil. Amongst the other acknowledged writers we see the 
names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, and Alard, whilst the newer school is 
represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and the editor of the collection. 
Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ will find it a 
feast of good things, more than those our space will allow us to indi- 
cate.”— Musical News, February 12, 1898. : 
“With such a variety of good composers a unique book is formed.” — 
The Strad, February, 1898. 
London: AUGENER and Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


5475 


5476 
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“PRODUCED BY THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY AT 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, MARCH 16, 1898. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE RUINS OF ATHENS 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
y 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN 
. + a 
THE ENGLISH WORDS WRITTEN AND ADAPTED BY 


PAUL ENGLAND. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





Full Score and Orchestral Parts, for use with this Edition, 
may be had on hire from the Publishers. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
It has been changed into a cantata, with English words, 





written or adapted by Mr. Paul England, the object being to 
place Beethoven’s music in the hands of our choral | 
societies. .. . The result shows a purpose completely | 
achieved, and Messrs. Novello may depend upon a good 
reward for their enterprise. Such is the beauty of the 
music—Greek-like in its simple outline—that the cantata 
will spread rapidly over the country, the more because so 
much of it is already well-known. 


DAILY NEWS. 

The chorus of Dervishes, sung by about 500 of the 
tenors and basses of the Royal Chcir, was encored by 
acclamation ; and if Sir Frederick had cared to accept it 
a similar fate might have befallen the Turkish March and 
the delicious Interlude. Even still better was the perform- 
ance of the final chorus, with its curious reminiscences of 
Mozart and of the prison chorus in ‘ Fidelio.” Altogether 
the revival was a notable one. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


It was a treat to hear music at once so solid and so 
graceful. “The Ruins of Athens” is not to be ranked 





among Beethoven’s highest achievements, though none but 
he could have made such effective use of the barbaric | 
element in the chorus of Dervishes—a taking air, emphasised | 
by the wildest accompaniment. . . . The quaint Turkish | 
March and the chorus, with which the work reaches a | 
majestic termination, were also warmly applauded, but 
nothing—not even the elegant march and chorus, ‘“‘ Twine 
ye the garlands ’”’—told so well as the impulsive number 
for the Dervishes, which was rendered with appropriate 
vigour and energy. . . . As the work is now made suitable 
for the concert platform, it should be adopted by all choral 
societies anxious to include in their répertuires compositions 
of the highest class. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

Considering the rubbishy character of the productions 
which so frequently secure the attention of local choirs, it 
is indeed astonishing that such a beautiful work as this of 
Beethoven should have been neglected so assiduously— | 
though doubtless the absence hitherto of any decent | 
arrangement of the work for this purpose has had some- 
thing to do with the matter. With the preparation of such 
an arrangement as that used last night, however, this 
difficulty has been overcome, and it may be assumed that 
henceforward the work, which contains some of Beethoven’s 
most graceful and spontaneous choral writing, will he heard 
more often. 

ATHENEUM. 

It is needless to state that the music of ‘‘ Die Ruinen von 
Athen” does not display Beethoven in a lofty mood, the 
master keeping in his lightest manner from the first bar to 
the last. Consequently there was no serious strain on the 
executants on Wednesday, and the choral numbers were 
rendered with power and spirit, the favourite Dervishes’ 
chorus being, of course, encored. 








LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


PRODUCED BY THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, AT THE 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, MARCH 16, 1898, 


THE 


GATE OF LIFE 


DRAMATIC CANTATA 
FOR 
Soprano, Tenor, and Bass Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra 





THE VERSE WRITTEN BY 


SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


FRANCO LEONI. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. 
String Parts (in the Press). Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 








DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

The story, which in some form or other has often been 
set to music, is a variant of that we find in Benedict's 
“ Saint Cecilia,” Sullivan’s ‘* Martyr of Antioch,” &c., but 
it seems to be one which has interest for the public, and is 
not without inspiration for composers. Mr. Leoni, at any 
rate, has set to it strains which won over their first audience 
to warm demonstrations of sympathy. . . . Choral societies 
will find ‘‘ The Gate of Life”? most useful. 


STANDARD. 

It must be gladly conceded at once that the score shows 
the hand of a musician who can write with taste and 
freshness in feeling. The heathen choruses and dances in 
the first of the three brief parts, the hymn of the Christians, 
in which the French device of singing with closed lips is 
adopted, and the final scene of the martyrdom, display full 
knowledge of effect. 

DAILY NEWS. 

Comparatively simple and unsophisticated music of this 
sort, sometimes recalling Gounod, sometimes the Italians, 
but almost always melodious and pretty, would be far 
better suited to the country choirs, the more especially as 
it presents few difficulties and employs only three soloists. 


MORNING POST. 

There are some attractive numbers in Signor Leoni’s 
score. The opening chorus and the dances that follow are 
bright and piquant. fhe hymn sung in prison is 
pleasing, and the organ is effectively introduced at the 
close. 

GLOBE. 

The cantata is not very remarkable for originality of 
ideas or treatment, and seems better fitted for performance 
by country musical societies than by a leading London 
choir. . . . Its fluent writing and thorough knowledge of 
conventional orchestral devices are points which will pro- 
bably recommend it to some amateurs, and the excellent 
way in which the choral numbers were sung by the choir 
proved that the music was thoroughly appreciated by the 


performers. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

Its music is light, bright, tuneful, and dramatic, with a 
certain resemblance to the writing of Mascagni, Puccini, 
and Leoncavallo. 

ATHENZEUM. 

The music is mainly in the modern Italian style as 
regards phrasing and orchestration, and is written in a 
manner that cannot fail to prove grateful to performers. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 

The choir revelled in the music, which they sang with 
no less skill than enjoyment, and the vast majority of the 
audience applauded, wherever there was an opportunity to 
applaud, with the utmost enthusiasm. The reasons for 
this success are not far to seek, Mr. Leoni’s melodies are 
of unimpeachable suavity, with the added attraction of 
possessing a strong family likeness to favourite numbers 
by a variety of popular composers, from Wagner to 
Mascagni. 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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Just Published. 


A WOODLAND DREAM 
CANTATA 


For Solo Voices and Two-part Chorus, with Accompaniment of Small 
Orchestra, for the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges 


WRITTEN BY 


SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


COMPOSED BY 


J. A. MOONIE. 


Price Two Shillings 
(Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations combined). 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Ninepence. 
Book of Words, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
London and New York Nov ELLO, Ew ER : and Co. 
Just Publis! Published. 


THE WAXWORK CARNIVAL 


A HUMOROUS OPERETTA 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


BERNARD PAGE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR RICHARDS. 


Price (both Notations together) Two Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 8d. 
Book of Words, 12s. 6d. per 100. 








London and New York: NoveE.to, Lo, EWER and Co. 


Just Publish Published. 


THE FAIRY SLIPPER 


(‘The Story of Cinderella”) 
A CHILDREN’S OPERA 
IN THREE TABLEAUX 


. WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 


E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Price (both Notations together) Two Shi Shillings. Tonic Sol-faedition, 8d. 
Book of Words, 12s. 6d. per 100. 








London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Just Published. 


KING BULBOUS 


A COMIC OPERA FOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
WRITTEN BY 


P. H. CRIB 


COMPOSED BY 


HENRY FESTING JONES. 


(Op. 8.) 





Price Two Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 8d. 
Book of Words, 16s. 8d. per 100. 


London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 
Just Published. 


THE SNOW QUEEN 


AN OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


MRS. GEORGE MARTYN 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES BRAUN. 


Price One Sh One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Book of Words, 12s. 6d. per 100. 





London and New York: Noveto, Ewer and Co, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


With numerous Musical Examples from the Great Masters. 
Price Five Shillings, in cloth, gilt lettered. 


ATHEN-EUM. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor has written much and of great value as a 
theorist, his latest essay equalling the best of his previous utterances 
as regards pianoforte manipulation. . . . Mr. Franklin Taylor displays 
intimate knowledge of the requirements of youthful aspirants who seek 
to gain excellence in the works of such modern masters as Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms, and Rubinstein. The treatise is noteworthy for 
a happy mixture of classical and modern systems of teaching the 
pianoforte so far as regards advice to the earnest student. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

A work by that well-known authority on such matters, Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, on “‘ Technique and Expression in Pianoforte Playing,” may 
be safely commended to all students of what Wagner once styled the 
“ Household orchestra.” 

BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 

Everything from the pen of the author of this work is welcomed by 
pianists, students, teachers, and matured players, because there is 
purpose in all he writes, and because of the help and instruction to be 
derived therefrom. The present volume, fresh from the press of Messrs. 
Novello and Co., is one of the best of the kind. Hard-working students. 
who read it attentively, in conjunction with their daily practice, will 
find their work greatly aided thereby. The publication may be in a 
great measure used as a guide-book or key to the splendid series of 
Progressive Exercises—52 numbers in all—arranged by the same famous 
professor, and issued by the same firm, as well as by advanced and 
skilled pianists. .. . Every phase and detail of pianoforte playing is 
fully dealt with in a clear and intelligible way, and illustrated by 
copious extracts taken from the works of all the greatest pianoforte 
composers and players. The volume is printed on excellent paper, and 
is strongly bound. 

BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE. 

“ Technique and Expression in Pianoforte Playing "’ is a book of 120 
closely-printed pages, octavo, wherein are set down with great system 
and lucidity the observations and the experience of a long and suc- 
cessful career of teaching. ... The suggestions which relate to the 
mechanical and intellectual sides of pianoforte- playing we regard as 
invaluable, and again we envy the favoured youth of the present age, 
rich in the accumulated experiences of others; standing on the 
shoulders of men who have struggled unaided; reaping a rich harvest 
sowed with infinite labour by their predecessors. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

Mr. Franklin Taylor, both by repute and by his writings, is known 
as one of the most systematic teachers of pianc ‘forte technique in 
country. . “ Technique and Expression in Pianoforte Playing ” 
an excellent manual by an expert who can express himself clearly, “a 
has ideas worth the expressing. Over 200 examples from classical 
pianoforte music add to the value of the manual, wl hich may be strongly 
recommended not only to students, but also to the half- taught teachers 
that abound. 





LEEDS MERCURY. 

“ Technique and Expression in Pianoforte Playing” is the title of a 
book through which Franklin Taylor seeks to express some thoughts 
and theories that a long course of teaching has served to recommend. 
Mr. Taylor is emphatically practical, and his remarks are capable of 
bearing much good fruit. ‘he chapters on Expression and 
Fingering will be found particularly useful and suggestive. 

GLASGOW HERALD. 

Mr. Taylor writes with clearness and point, and gives the reader the 
benefit of his lengthened experience as a teacher of the pianoforte. 
The text is illumined by copious score illustrations. 


SCOTSMAN. 

As a recognised authority on his subject, Mr. Franklin Taylor may 
fairly claim the attention of teachers and students of the pianoforte 
for his book on “ Technique and Expression.” His practical experience 
in imparting instruction has taught him to understand the common 
difficulties, and how to overcome them; while, as the editor of one of 
the most exhaustive series of technical studies published, he has the 
advantage of a very wide range of knowledge of pianoforte music. 
The present book is an attempt to set down and illustrate the 
suggestions and methods which he has found useful in.the practical 
work of pianoforte teaching. . The book, which s plentifully 
supplied with musical examples from the best composers, deals with 
the subject in a sensible and business-like fashion; and to students 
a teachers it may be recommended as one of the best books of its 
ind, 
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~~ PRODUCED AT THE BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1897. 


HAMLET 


SYMPHONIC POEM 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


String Parts, 6s. 6d.; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 





London and New York: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co. 





Second Edition. 


NARCISSUS AND ECHO 


CANTATA FOR CHORUS, SOLI, AND ORCHESTRA 
Price 3s.; Choral Parts, 1s.each. Also, 


“GOD IS OUR REFUGE” (Ps. 46) 


For Chorus, Soli,and Orchestra. Price 1s. 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN C. SUCH, 


Mus. Bac., Cantab. 








London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 


NOVELLO'’S 


MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


ARRANGED BY 


DAN GODFREY, Jun., 





GEORGE MILLER, Mus. Bac., 
AND OTHERS. 
s. d. 

MASQUE (Three Dances from “ As you Like It’’) 

Edward German 15 
OUR QUEEN (Quick March) oe oe H.M. Higgs 5 
IMPERIAL MARCH .. as oo eo» #8, Elgar 9 
VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN (March) -- John E. West 9 
THE QUEEN'S SONG oe oe oe Eaton Faning 7 
SIX HYMN TUNES . oe 4 
FOUR ENGLISH DANCES (in the Olden Style) P.H. —_ 15 
KIRMESS (Rustic Pictures) .. sie oe H. Hofmann 15 


GIPSY SUITE (Four Characteristic Dances) EdwardGerman 15 
THREE DANCES (‘Henry VIII.”) -» Edward German 15 
SIX SACRED PIECES + oe oe ar Gounod 10 
THE REDEMPTION (Selection) . ° a6 Gounod 15 
BENEDICTUS ("Six Pieces for Violin’ ”) A.C.Mackenzie 5 
WEDDING MARCH . William Creser 3 


BALLET MUSIC (‘ Colomba”) we .. A.C. Mackenzie 15 
MORS ET VITA (Selection) “ ae Gounod 15 
THE EMPIRE FLAG a e .- A.C. Mackenzie 5 
HUSARENRITT Y Se Fritz Spindler 7 
POLONAISE (“ Life for the — " ae ie Glinka 12 
COURANTE (* Ravenswood”’) << .. A.C. Mackenzie 12 
GAVOTTE aa oe sie -» Rameau 4 
ORCHESTRAL BALLAD we i Stewart Macpherson 15 
EMPEROR GAVOTTE (Cornfower) ar «. Ch. Morley 2 
FESTAL MARCH _.. se ‘ os -» G.J.Elvey 5 
WESTWOOD GAVOTTE .. ie -. Battison Haynes 5 
SOLEMN MARCH .. oe a ie George Miller 3 
MARCHE MILITAIRE oe oe Tschaikowsky 15 


OVERTURE TO “ RICHARD UI. ",. Edward German 12 
GRANDE VALSE (“ Faust” Ballet) - Ernest Ford 10 
MARCHE SOLENNELLE .. ai oe a Gounod 7 
MARCH (St. Polycarp”) .. a oe ae Ouseley 7 
CALVARY (Selection) oe oe eo ve Spohr 7 
MARCH (‘ Abraham"’) “ ° ow oe Molique 7 


POPULAR PART-SONGS. Selected and ee ad 
Dan Godfrey, Jun. .. oe oe ee 7 


GRACEFUL DANCE.. ee oe 5 L. Roeckel 7 6 
FUNERAL MARCH (* The Story ‘of Sayid’’) 


aaaananccdonconoanceacoenodcddceacdoncocdcoedoanadodoodsooao 


a 


A.C. Mackenzie 3 6 
In the Press. 
CORONATION MARCH (“Henry VIII.”) .. E. German 
SCENE BACCHANALE (‘' Faust” sssite .. Ernest Ford 
FESTIVE MARCH .. ; bs H. Smart 
London and New York: Nov ELLO, EWER and Co, 








ORGAN ARRANGEMENTS 


(Slow Movement (Pianoforte oon F 
chumann . & 
I. ih Minuet (Twelve Menuets for er nae ” G.C. Martin 1 
Beethoven } 
{ Andante (Pianoforte Sonata, te ) 
ubert F 
2.) Largo Giacdal G.C. Martin 1 
‘ion pants the hart (“Calvary”) Spohr 
», ete Dei(MassinG) . Schubert , 
4 Overture (‘ and Galatea’ ’) Handel - G.C. Martin 1 
> | Albumblatter (No. 1, Op.g9) Schumann) * 
{ nothonste, , Op.2, No. ees , 
4.4 The Cat's Fugue .. Scarlatti - G.C. Martin 1 
{ Albumblatter (No. 5, Op. 99) Schumann) ~ 
Romanze and Scherzo (Fourth Sym- a . 
5. phony) . .. Schumann - G.C. Martin 1 
An (Overture (or Suite) in D) Bach) | 
Allegro (Quartet, Op. 18, ae " ) 
eethoven | ; 
6. } Menuetto (Pianoforte Sonata, Se ia G.C. Martin 1 
Schubert 
( Eia Mater (‘‘Stabat Mater”) Dvorak } : 
a {Romance .. Re Mozart j °° G.C. Martin 1 
8. Minuet and Aen en Handel .. B. Luard Selby 1 
Funeral March (“ wae «2 of “ GeMads x 
10. Chaconnein F major .. Purcell A.W. Marchant 1 
11, Adagio in B minor ee Mozart A. W. Marchant 1 
12, Adagio (Sextet, Op.81) .. Beethoven .. A.B. Plant 1 
13. In Elysium (‘‘ Orphée’’) .. Gluck .. E.J. Bellerby 1 
14. Judex (Mors et Vita”’).. Gounod .. John E. West 1 
Grand March (Introduction, Act IIL, ) = 
BS: { “ Lohengrin”) . Wagner J * W. Creser 1 
16. Bridal Chorus (“ Lohengrin’ ’)Wagner .. W. Creser 1 
17. Concerto Grosso (No. X.) Corelli .. Arthur B. Plant 1 
= Passecaille .. Couperin .. James Shaw 1 
— of Chaos (“The or } Win Stocker 
. Haydn) °° ne 
Bld (1st Movement Sonata. } 
20. {Mo ge il * copnnea: | +» Arthur B. Plant 2 
Andante con meno > (Uniinished Sym- : 
i. ed Sym |W. Cruickshank 2 
Slow Movement in és flat (3rd Sym- ) : 
a2. {on phony) .. .. Schumann f W. Cruickshank 1 
( Solemn March (“ The Black Knight’’) 
3+] E. Bias} °° oe EB. Elgar 1 
Andante con moto (Symphony in C) 
24. { in Gvert f «+ Arthur B, Plant 2 
“ 
25. {Ov ag acicaliie Ode wes ee s } Chas. Macpherson 1 
Larghetto (Symphony i in B flat) es 
26. { | A.W. Marchant 1 
. {Warum? .. oe +». Schumann r 
‘Tawa. Ss Hensel} A+ W. Marchant 1 
28. {Ane Sostenuto a asanntaie eae} ASW Macciane a 
29. 4 introduction and Fugue i inE Pl AW Marchant x 
30. Andante in C minor (Quartet) Spohr A. W. Marchant 1 
31. Andante in A(Quartetin D) Mozart A. W. Marchant 1 
32. FugueinC major.. Albrechtsberger A, W. Marchant 1 
Minuet (First Vislencslls Suite) Bach 
{Gav yotte in E minor a Veracini f A. W. Marchant 1 
34. Adagio in D ee ar Mozart A.W. Marchant 1 
35. LaCarita .. - *“ Rossini A.W. Marchant 1 
36. ToccatainA major as Purcell H, Davan Wetton 1 
37. Voluntary in D ee, ss nail Purcell .. W. Alcock 1 
Finale from Symphonie Pathétique 
38. { ymp Tschailkowsky } Chas. Macpherson 2 
Grand Funeral March in C minor : 
39. { ipee! spe we Be Silas 1 
Air, “ Lord, to Thee my heart -_ er 
40. { (St. Matthew Passion) thf D.John D.Codner 1 
{ Andante con moto (Symphony i Z Bhat) } Wy. Ciickatianh 3 
- — Movement Ryan St ane | W. Cruickshank 2 
. endelssohn 
43. Prelude inG(No.13) .. Chopin Burnham Horner 1 
44. Basso Ostinato(Op.5,No.5)A.Arensky Burnham Horner I 
45. Imperial eo a afi E. — «. G.C. Martin 2 
{ Allegretto (‘Hymn of Praise” Sym- | 9 
46. chew ny) Mendelssohn} W: Cruickshank 1 
the “P Music oy: 
47. { Introduction to the “ Passion eat .. W.J. Phillips 1 
48. Prelude and Fugue onthe name of Bach G. M. Garrett 1 
ac 
49. March (“Abraham si +»Molique .. A.C, Edwards 1 
50. Overture to “Calvary” .. Spohr W. Cruickshank 1 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


ARRANGED BY 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 


A Series of Pieces for Church and General Use 


EDITED BY 


J. STAINER anv F. CUNNINGHAM WOODS. 


PricE ONE SHILLING EACH Book. 
Books 1 to 6, elegantly bound in one Vol., cloth, 6s.; Books 7 to 12, elegantly bound in one Vol., cloth, 6s. 











PREFACE. 


THIS Collection has been specially compiled with a view to supplying a want felt by the 
many organists who have only a small instrument at their disposal in country churches, 
and who often have some difficulty in finding short and easy Voluntaries suitable for their own 


use and the instruction of their pupils. 


BOOK 1, BOOK 7. 
os ve ae - a. F 1. Impromptu John E. West 
: oe Shepherd Ww WV aier B shacae 2. Minuet, from Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 10, * No. 3) .. Beethoven 
j a ae a isi " Introductory a wa ap «e S. J. Rowton 
3. Andante con moto .. oS Ps me oo .R.Gaul 3 
4, Christmas Bells si ie - a: pa Gj Elvey 4 March .. wa ee .. Oliver O. Brooksbank 
5. Minuet oe “e es "Philip Hayes 5: Sunday Song . --Max Oesten 
6. Judex, from “ Mors et Vita”... pi a Gounod ©. Minuet and Trio, from m Quartet (Op. a1 No. 1).. as Haydn 
7, Soft Voluntary ; . - ‘ H.A.Harding 7: Pastorale ve ted W. Tomlyn 
8 Slow March .. 4. we ee ee Cunningham Woods 8. Religioso .. se ++ e+ e+ T.L. Southgate 
9. ASongof Praise .. ie <3 ae ee J. Stainer BOOK 8 
10. Andante in G minor ee re xe in Oo “H. Fellowes iw C. H. Llova 
; - Pe oy: 
2. Rondo, from No. 6 (Pieces de Clavecin) | - Couperin 
BOOK 2 7 Andante Grazioso .. e ee . “Frederick A. Keene 
OOK 2. 
; 4. Soft Voluntary es “a ee ee Ferris Tozer 
1, Allegretto ..  .. .. +. +» F, Cunningham Woods | 5, Allegretto Pastoraie.. “"W. John Reynolds 
GS BAeeeHO ets J. Barnby | 6, Andante in F, from String Quartet i in D minor ta Mozart 
3. Adagio . ee Ww. Warder Harvey 7. Meditation .. .-« +» W. Wolstenholme 
4. Concluding Voluntary ae “lee les A.R. Gaul! 8, Finale, from Pianoforte Trio (Op. 98) :. 0 «. ee «Schumann 
5. Introductory Voluntary .. oe aa oo E. F. Rimbault g. Canon .. ra ea ad ry .. Battison Haynes 
6. Tempo di Minuetto. -. Myles B. Foster | 
7, Andante con moto, from Quartet i in D minor. “e Schubert | BOOK 9. 
8 Adagio. js William Sterndale Bennett ,, Larghetto ao _ it . F Cunnioghem Woods 
9. Introductory Voluntary zs oe a «» Daniel McIntyre | 9, Recessions! at i we E. x: H. Fellowes 
3. All men, all things (‘‘ Lo gesang %y “a “ endelssohn 
BOOK 3 4. Allegro poco maestoso... . ae ae W. G. Cusins 
= 5. Communion .. ee ee ee ee Joh i R. Gaul 
: hi a a 7 ~ C. H. Lloy 6. Andante con moto .. ee ee oe ohn Francis Barnett 
: Te vile ee ee a cou tive 7. Andante Religioso .. oe ee ee -- Alfred W. Tomlyn 
3. Romance, from Serenade for Strings a is i Mozart | 8. Evensong. G ++ + Cuthbert Harris 
}. Gavotte, from “Semele” .. a ie Handel | 9: Minuet, from Quartet i in minor ae a aa Schubert 
3, An Evening Prayer .. "Alfred W. Tomlyn | 10 Melody i nA ee ee ee ee eo» W.H. Callcott 
6. Heaven and the earth display e Athalie » ee Mendelssohn | BOOK 10 
| ; 
| x, Allegromoderato ..  . a ee . E. Bunnett 
BOOK 4. 2. Opening Voluntary .. .) "Ferris Tozer 
1 Meditation .. - ie L = “ {Battison Haynes | 3. While my watch Iam keeping, Choral rom “ The 
2 AML | Redemption ae ee os ae Gounod 
% Allegro moderato... V. John Reynolds | 4 Meditation .. 4a. ae “eer Duy 
3. Funeral March, from Pianoforte Quintet om us) -. Schumann 5. Slow Air, from Suite de Pidces .. .- 
1S Mca war Voluntary “<« te is ee ay 6. Allegretto Pastorale H.A. J. Campbell 
Fy Scioae thas Oluntary = «- +2 ee we CH Lloyd | 7. Allegretto Grazioso, from “the last Movement of ath 
2 “ “s ue 3 “e ahaa | Pianoforte Sonata ee ‘ Mozart 
| 8. Hallelujah Chorus, from “ ‘The Messiah” ee Handel 
BOOK 5. | BOOK 11. 
1 Agnus Dei. + + F, Ceeengraen Woods | x, Pastorale ee -- Battison Haynes 
2, Minuet, from th Pianoforte Sonata ..  .. Mozart | 2° Gavotte, from the rath Sonata for 2 Violins and Cello Boyce 
3. Jerusalem Ceelestis (‘Mors et Vita”) . aa ‘ Gounod | 3, Evensong Kate Boundy 
4. Andante Grazioso .. << «2 "Kate Boundy | 4. Minuet, from the Organ Concerto in B fat (No. 2, 
5. Allegro con brio an ee ee ee * Frederick A. Keene and Set) fee fis fit sc Handel 
6 Communion .. --W. Wolstenholme} 5, Allegretto .. tees Oliver ——- 
7 Allegro, from Finale to oth Pianoforte Trio oe Haydn| 6. Marche Funébre (Op. 72, No. aie ee pin 
8 Concluding Voluntary oe ee oe ee Cuthbert Harris | 2. Communion aa " oii oe” oe ““w. Women 
8. Prelude in E minor an orale.. oe ee «- J.S. Bach 
BOOK 6. | 9. Andante con moto .. a ee +» G.A. Macfarren 
1. O Salutaris Hostia .. ee chins B. Foster | BOOK 12. 
2. Slow March, from the 4th Sonata” ee “e Boyce| 1. Berceuse (Op. 77, No.3) .«. ua Pr Alexandre Guilmant 
3. O great is the depth, ~ “St. Paul” .. * Mendelssohn 2. Introductory peasant ae a - -- Hamilton Clarke 
4. Processional March . as ee “a as Warriner| 3. Prayer aa “a wa ia ‘ Bruce Steane 
5. Largo, from “ Xerxes” Handel 4. Melody ee ee ee ee a ‘s. Coleridge-Taylor 
6. Forsake me not, Duet om “ The Last Judgment Spohr) 5. Eventide ee ee ee as ‘s -. Clowes Bayley 
ve gg moderato... ‘ “ W. Warder Sacer 6. Postlude “a aa wa Josiah Booth 
& Minuet we oe ea «6 «e “ Samuel Ould, 7. Jubilant March a ea ma ha al John Reynolds 


To be continued. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS BY P. TSCHAIKOWSK) 


THE SEASONS | TWELVE PIECES 



































ie 


TWELVE CHARACTERISTIC PIECES FOR THE . 
FOR THE | 
PIANOFORTE 
PIANOFORTE 
(Op. 37) On 49 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO BOOKS. IN TWO BOOKS. 
. Book I. Book II. | Book I, Book II. 
r. By the Fireside (January). e . The Reapers’ Song (July). | 1, Etude, ‘ 7. Au Village. 
2. Carnival (February). g Harvest Time (August). 2. Chanson Triste. 8. Valse. 
3. The Song of the Lark (March). | 9. Hunting Song (September). | 3. Marche Funébre. 9. Valse. 
4. Snowdrops (April). | 10. A Song of Autumn (October), 4. Mazurka. ro. Danse Russe. 
5. Starlit Nights (May). | 11. Sleighing (November). 5. Mazurka. 11. Scherzo. 
6. Barcarolle (June). | 12. Christmas (December). 6. Chant sans paroles. 12. Réverie Interrompue. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each book. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each book. 
MARCHE MILITAIRE MARCHE SOLENNELLE | GF 
FOR MILITARY BAND. FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. ' 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo. Price 2s. Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo. Price 2s. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Duet. Price 2s. 6d. Arrangement for Pianoforte Duet. Price 2s. 6d. 
Full Score, price 4s. Full Score, price 7s. 6d. 

Band Parts, 15s. Orchestral Parts, price 25s. 
IMPROMPTU VALSE-SCHERZO L 
as Sane FOR THE PIANOFORTE. M 

POUR PIANO. 

Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, Price Two Shillings. 
T > 7 i * 4 
NATURE AND LOVE TWENTY-FOUR SONGS | 
FOR 
TWO SOPRANI AND CONTRALTO SOLI AND CHORUS WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


OF FEMALE VOICES 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
The English Translation by the Rev. J. TRoutseck, D.D. 


SELECTED AND TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH BY 


LADY MACFARREN. 








Band | 


Lo 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Tonic Sol-fa, price 4d. 


DUO CONCERTO, No. 3 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE | POUR 


a PIA 
(SOPRANO ET TENOR) i NO 
‘ , : AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT D’ORCHESTRE. 
CEuvre posthume achevée d’aprés les esquisses conservées, et (Op. 75.) 
instrumentée P. 75: 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 











PAR 





SI 


COMP 


R 


One Full Score .. oe xe oe a oe oe o. 59 
AI EW 
S. TANEIEW. Orchestral Parts .. F oe ee ae ++ 209 WOR 
Pianoforte Part, with the smesiiiaaies arranged for 
Full Score » 208, 
Vocal Score (with “Russian, F pear h, cana dGe ermine words) 4s. | a second Pianoforte and engraved under the Solo Part.. 9s, 
Orchestral Parts. . ae gts | (For a performance on two Pianofortes two copies are required. 
THE FINALE | SELECT PIECES 
(ADAGIO LAMENTOSO) | ee Send 
é LAL q Ondo 
FROM THE | PIANOFORTE 


SYMPHONIE PATHETIQUE ee 


(No. 6, in B minor) 








ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN | IN TWO oe 
| Book 
BY ' Scherzo, Op. 2, No. 2. Valse-Scherzo, Op. 7. 
CHARLES MACPHERSON Chant sans paroles, Op. 2, No. 3. | Polka de Salon, Op. 9, No. 2. 
F Romance, Op. 5. 
(No. 38. Organ Arrangements, edited by Geo. C. Martin, Mus. Doc., | Boox II. 
Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral.) | Mazurka, Op. 9, No. 3. Scherzo Humoristique, Op. 19, Nj 


| Nocturne, Op. 10, No. 1. Feuillet d’Album, Op. 19, No. 3 
Humoreske, Op. 10, No. 2. Nocturne, Op. 19, No. 4. 
Price Two Shillings. \ Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each book, 
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Ky Just Published. SIX PIECES 
THE FOR 
CHALLENGE OF THOR THE ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


J. STAINER. 








DRAMATIC CHORUS 


For Mixed Voices, with Accompaniment for Orchestra 
or Pianoforte 





N BY CONTENTS. 
pena Rance agen I. Andante. III. Adagio. 
LONGFELLOW I { Prelude. IV. Ona Bass. 
THE MUSIC FROM THE CANTATA 7 | Fughetta. V. Impromptu. 


VI. Réverie. 


KING OLAF 


COMPOSED BY 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
E DWA R D E LGAR. “Six Pieces for the Organ”’ are from the experienced and scholarly 


pen of Sir John Stainer. The book opens with a meditative Andante of 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








mpue, Price Fourpence. Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. great beauty—a movement of which one does not readily tire. In 
succession we have a capital Prelude and Fughetta, an Adagio of 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. varied character and effect; a very interesting and ingenious move- 





ment ‘Ona Bass,” an Impromptu, and a Réverie, which brings the 
LE set toa worthy end. No organist should be without these excellent 
C H A N SO N D E pieces, which are likely to become popular. 


POUR VIOLON ET PIANO 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 


COMPOSEE PAR In Sir John Stainer’s “ ~ Pieces for ~ Organ” are exhibited 
taste, vigour, and the perfect knowledge o the resources of the 
6d. EDWARD ELGAR. instrument that only practical experience can bring. The Fughetta 
following the Prelude is a particularly pleasing example of this able 
musician’s ripened manner. 











Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





CHURCH TIMES. 


London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. ‘Six Pieces for the Organ,” by John Stainer, are all alike admirable, 
and will charm every true musician. The first, third, fifth, and sixth 


MARJORIE GAVOTTE cobeg! faunas. "Coe Bun” Mace tscemnbily siliek cod 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE constitutes a fine and telling piece. 



































aoe COMES SY Be BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 
~ 4 Sir John Stainer has written for the organ six charming pieces—an 
7 JOHN E. WEST. Andante, a Prelude and Fughetta, an Adagio, a piece founded ona 
Bass theme, an Impromptu, and a Réverie, which are brought together 
. . aw in one volume. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Band Parts for Small Orchestra: pe aa Two Shillings ; THE SCOTSMAN. 
Wind, Two Shillings and Threepence. Sir John Stainer is the writer of ‘‘ Six Pieces for the Organ,” which 
for scholarly writing and agreeable manner may be warmly com- 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. mended. 
dot Pyle. LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
is “ 
SONG OF NIGHT | /Popular Part-Songs for S.A.T.B. 
(NacHTLIED) By W. W. PEARSON. 
COMPOSED FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA Nymphs of the Ocean .. 3d.{ The Oyster Dredgers .. 2d. 
EE. BY The Skaters .. ee e«- 3d.} Evening 2d. 
The Lake... ee e. 3d. | *Sweet to live (38th ‘thou. 7 ad. 
ROBERT SCH UMAN N. *Tis Morn oo Sh | *Welcome, young Spring!.. 2d. 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) e. 3d.} *The Anglers (14th thou.).. 2d. 
i ae (Op. 108.) The River .. -. 3d.| The DreamofHome .. ad. 
Over the mountain side -- 3d.} Summer and Winter ee 2d. 
209HE WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Soul of living music ee 3d. | *Departed Joys 2d. 
for F. HEBBEL The Stormy Petrel .. wee There's beauty in the deep 14d. 
tee QS: The Coral Grove .. «. 3d.| Soldier, rest! ee ec Id. 

i BY Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. 3d.| Woodsin Winter ..  .. rd. 
equired. MISS G. E. TROUTBECK. Blow, Western Wind! .. 3d.| Autumn eee eo 26, 
a Stars of the Night .. ee 36 

Peleg Hinepenes. HUMOROUS PART-SONGS. 
London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co, *Three Doughtie Men. (64ththousand) .. ee - - 3d. 


Three Children Sliding. (10th thousand) .. + ee 


INTERMEZZO Appia MemieGente ee oe weve tee i 
a 





*Ben Bowlegs (EDWARD Oxenrorp) . ee oe oe o- 


PreEtuDE To Act III, or The Carrion Crow ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Call John! .. ee ee ee 


“HENRY VII | as Three Merry Fishers. (Just published) 7. 2: a a 
COMPOSED BY DESCRIPTIVE CHORUSES. 


No. 2. E DWA R D G E R M AN 4 With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 


The Iron Horse ° -» 4d.{ TheOcean .. 3d 





0 N Arranged for the Pianoforte by THE Composer. Off to Sea ve ous ee 4d. | “The Ironfounders (36th thou. ig 3d. 
Pao y pasioannen agerChorus .. .. +. 3d.| The Cyclists .. da 4d. 
— Price Two Shillings. he Lifeboat .. .. «. 4d. 
: String Parts, 2s.; Wind Parts, 4s. 3d. Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 
pore Tonic Sol-fa Editions at half the above prices of those marked *. 
London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co, 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEHNKE VOICE-TRAINING METHOD. 


Price, in paper covers, Two Shillings ; in cloth, Three Shillings. 


VOICE-TRAINING PRIMER 


By MRS. EMIL BEHNKE anv DR. CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


An easy Catechism of Vocal Physiology and Musical Theory, for the use of Vocal Students generally. This work is also intended as a 
Text-Book for preparing Candidates for Vocal Examinations, particularly those of the Associated Board of the R.C.M. and R.A. M., the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, and Trinity College, London. It contains in one volume all the information required for answering the 
viva voce questions of Examiners. 














Sixtieth Thousand. Price, in paper covers, One Shilling and Sixpence; in cloth, Three Shillings. 


VOICE-TRAINING EXERCISES 


In Six separate Books, for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 
By EMIL BEHNKE anp DR. CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Third and Improved Edition. Price, in paper covers, One Shilling and Sixpence; in cloth, Three Shillings. 


VOICE-TRAINING STUDIES 


In Six separate Books, for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 
By EMIL BEHNKE anp DR. CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


‘This work contains 24 Progressive Studies in different styles, and is intended as a companion or supplementary volume to ‘ Voice- 
Training Exercises.’ Those of a more cantabile character are to be used as Solfeggi, the others are to be sung as Vocalises. In this Second 
Edition the accompaniments have been simplified. Highly favourable opinions of these Studies have been expressed by Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Robert Stewart, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and other eminent authorities.” 


POPULAR WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 


A| LALLA ROOKH., Cantata, by Frepertck Cray. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Comeete for Children. By W. H. Sontey JoHNSoN and REGINALD | FRIDOLIN; or, THE Messace To THE Forcr. A Dramatic 
KINS. Price 1s. 6d. net. | Cantata, by A. RANDEGGER. Paper, 4s. net; cloth, 6s. net. 
GRAY'S ELEGY. Cantata, by A. CELLIER. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; | THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. Comic Cantata, by THomas 
cloth, 4s. net. | InGoLpsBy and GeorGE Fox. 2s. 6d. net. Voice parts, each 6d. 
FAUST. Dramatic Legend, by Hector Bertioz. New Edition. net; Harmonium part, 1s. net; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. net. 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. net; Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 6d. net. THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. Sacred Musical Drama, by ARTHUR 
Gob IS LOVE. A’ Sacred Cantata, by Mrs. JosePH RoBINSON. SuLLIVAN. Paper, 5s. net; cloth, 8s. net. 
Paper, 3s. net ; cloth, ros. 6d. net. TRIAL BY JURY. Comic Operetta, by W. S. GiLBerT and ARTHUR 
KENILWORTH. Cantata, by ARTHUR SuLLIvAN. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. SULLIVAN. Paper, 3s. net. 


POPULAR NUMBERS OF 
CHAPPELL’S PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 
*1, Hymn of the Fisherman’ s Children. Adapted toa Melody from| 15. The soft winds around us (The Gipsy Chorus). 
Hérold’s “ Zampa.’ “Preciosa.” 
See how lightly on the blue sea (Senti la danza invitaci), From 
Donizetti's “‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” 














UP TO DATE; or, THE CHILDREN OF THE I9TH CENTUREE. 








From Weber's 


From Flotow’s “ Marta.” 16. 


. Fays and Elves Un mia fe). 
From Bellini’s 


Spring's bright glances (In Elvezia non v’ha), 
“La Sonnambula.” 18. On yonder rock reclining. From Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo.” 
Here we rest (Qui la selva). From Bellini’s ‘La Sonnambula.” | *19. Happy andlight. From Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 


Gounod’s “ Faust.” 
’Gainst the Powers of Evil (The Chorale of the Cross). From 
Gounod’s “ Faust." 


Rataplan (Rataplan). From Donizetti's ‘La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento.” 23. 
The Gipsy’s Star (Vedi! le fosche). From Verdi's ‘Il Trovatore.” 








War Song of the Druids (Dell’ aura tua profetica), From Bellini’s 
“ Norma.” 
Come to the Fair! (Accorete giovinette). From Flotow’s “ Marta. 





3 

5: aie . : 

6. Onward to battle (Squilli echeggi). From Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore.” | 22. Come, old comrade (The celebrated Chorus of Old Men). From 
7 

8 

9 


The tuneful sound of Robin’s horn. Tyrolese Chorus from 
Rossini’s “‘ Guglielmo Tell.” 
The Chorus of Huntsmen. From Weber's “ Der Freischiitz.” 


II. 29. 
12. Friendship (Per ted’immenso giubilo), From Donizetti's ‘Lucia | 92. Hail tothe bride! From Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin.” 
di Lammermoor.” | 34. A bridal wreath we twine. Chorus of Bridesmaids from Weber's 
*13. Away, the morning freshly breaking (The Chorus of Fishermen). | “ Der Freischiitz.” 
From Auber’s ‘ Masaniello.” 35. Behold! how brightly breaks the morning. The Barcaroile from 


Auber’s “ Masaniello.” 
The Harvest Home. From Mozart's ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 


47+ 
NEW SERIES (8vo size). 


52, The Farandole. From Audran’s “‘ Olivette.” From deep forest hoary. From Planquette’s “Rip Van 
53. You swear to be good and true, From Cellier’s “ Dorothy.” Winkle.” 
To be continued, 


NEW SERIES OF 
CHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY OF PART-SONGS (8vo s1Z£) 


R.J.S. Stevens 3¢. 
«Gounod 34. 


*14, Pretty Village Maiden (Peasants’ Serenade Chorus). From 
Gounod’s “ Faust.” 








King Hall 3d.| 122. Sigh no more, ladies. A.T.T.B.B.  .. 
123. Peace, perfect Penee, GBATB.c2 00 = 
King Hall 3d.| 124. Beauty s Eyes (Tosti). S.A.T.B. .. ee 
120. Soft and Low (from Gounod’s “ Mock Doctor”). s.a.T.B. 125. Hark! my soul (Gounod). 

King Hall 4d. = Soldiers’ Chorus (‘‘ Faust"’). s.a.T “ 
121. Crossing the Bar. S.S.A.T.B.B.. . Arthur M. Gosdhart 3d. . A Regular Royal Queen (“ Geadelians OF ve 
To be continued. Numbers i thus * also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 


CHAPPELL AND CO, U1). 90, New Bond St,, London 


Printed by Nov ELLO, Ewer and Co., at 69 & 70, 1 70, Dean Street (W.), and published at 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E. C.) 
Sold also by Kent and Co., Paternoster Row (E.C. }—Friday, April 1, 1898. 


118. Venetian Song (F. Paolo Tosti). s.a.T.B. .. 
119. Mighty Lord (Gounod’s “ Marche Religieuse"’). s. * T.B. 


Sullivan 6d. 
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